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REQUIRED GYMNASTICS AT HARVARD. 


THE strong passion for athletic sports, and especially for in- 
tercollegiate contests, so overshadows in the student-mind mere 
gymnastics, or systematic development of the body with a view to 
its enduring and prolonged usefulness for the work of life, that it 
is only natural, under present conditions, that the latter should 
not yet have received the general attention which it should as a 
part of the higher education. American and English youth care 
more for outdoor sports than they do for mere gymnastics, either 
outdoor or indoor, and less for the latter than German and Swed- 
ish youths do. This is natural. It is common sense from the 
Anglo-Saxon point of view, and there has hardly been a more 
rational step taken lately in connection with athletics than Mr. 
Lehmann’s reported decision to have the crew live outdoors with 
light exercise during the winter instead of grinding out a toiling 
existence indoors at the weights and in the rowing tank. 

The fact remains, however, that athletics and the gymnastic 
preparation for them reach only a comparatively small percentage 
of the students, and hardly reach at all the classes that need them 
most, —the hard brain-workers and the natural and inveterate 
loafers. Nor are they likely to on present lines. The ratio 
which the small and practically fixed number of team, crew, and 
trackmen bears to the rapidly growing number of the whole stu- 
dent-body necessarily falls off, in the absence of any systematic 
instruction for all or of a strong and constant stimulus to exer- 
cise. The amount of exercise taken by the mass of the students 
is almost an unknown quantity, and relatively at least probably 
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a diminishing one. The percentage of students in Cambridge 
holding lockers is .52 against .63 in 1890, and .69 in 1883 and 
1884. How shall this be remedied, and the one universal and 
fundamental requirement of all education be assured for all? It 
is not an overstatement so to characterize it, for even the study 
of English, which is required, is less essential than a serviceable 
physique. A man who has something to say is pretty sure to 
make himself understood and felt sooner or later in his native 
tongue ; while a man without a strong physique to feed his brain, 
and the sustained and systematic habit of maintaining that 
physique, is not apt in the long run to have anything worth while 
to say, or the vigor and interest to say it. 

It will probably be a surprise to many graduates, — it certainly 
was to the writer until Dr. Sargent’s report last winter to the 
Overseers’ Visiting Committee on Physical Training brought out 
the fact in strong relief,— that Harvard College stands nearly 
alone among the larger American universities and colleges in hav- 
ing in its curriculum no required physical training whatever for 
its students. With a spacious and completely equipped gymna- 
sium, recently much enlarged and improved by the splendid liber- 
ality of its founder, Harvard has taken no steps to insure to all 
its students the educational advantages which might and should 
accrue to them therefrom, and which could not fail to improve 
their work in their studies as well as benefit them physically 
through life. 

Brown, Johns Hopkins, Indiana, Vanderbilt, Chicago, and Illi- 
nois universities, and Amherst, Bates, Bryn Mawr, Dartmouth, 
Oberlin, Swarthmore, Bowdoin, and Vassar colleges require gym- 
nasium work throughout the entire course ; the Universities of Wis- 
consin, California, Kansas, Cornell, Lehigh, Wesleyan and West- 
ern Reserve, Colby, and Haverford, Lafayette, Trinity, Rutgers, 
Smith, Tufts, Dickinson, Williams, and Wellesley colleges require 
it throughout the Freshman and Sophomore years. As most of 
the gymnastic instructors in these are Harvard men, Harvard 
really instructs the students of other colleges, but not her own. 
Since Dr. Sargent’s report and the Visiting Committee’s recom- 
mendation were made public about a year ago, Yale has taken the 
first step, in a very practical and sensible way, for the Freshman 
year, — dividing the class into three divisions according to the 
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students’ physical capabilities to insure even progress in their work, 
giving two hours a week through the winter months, and mark- 
ing the men according to fidelity and progress, —so that when the 
President, Fellows, Overseers, and Faculty of Harvard shall have 
got good and ready we can now at best only follow in the wake of 
our ancient rival, —a position which has been only too painfully 
familiar in certain kindred matters of late years. Pennsylvania 
is considering the introduction of the system, and it would be a 
great pity to have Harvard absolutely bring up the rear of the 
procession. Should she delay any longer? Is there any valid 
reason, either theoretical or practical, why she should? Should 
the ancient and deep-rooted, but thoroughly irrational, antipathy of 
the teachers of intellectual studies towards physical development 
as a part of the higher education, which has grown up largely 
from the undoubted abuses and excesses of intercollegiate athletic 
contests, any longer block the path of progress in so vital a par- 
ticular as the student’s physical preparation for the battle of life? 
Can the step when taken fail to improve the quality and increase 
the quantity of the intellectual work done at Cambridge ? 

It seems to me that the answer to these questions is plain and 
is contained in the mere statement of the questions themselves, so 
far at least as the principle is concerned ; that it would be the 
extreme of conservatism, and even reactionary, to persist in stand- 
ing alone and looking backward, and to neglect any longer as a 
part of the curriculum a subject which not only lies at the foun- 
dation, but which should pervade the whole process, of educa- 
tion. 

As to the practical side of the question, the fact that nearly all 
the leading universities and colleges have had the system in opera- 
tion for a longer or shorter time, and that it is being rapidly 
extended, is perhaps sufficient evidence of its being practicable, 
and also popular with both teachers and students when once 
adopted. The writer, however, had the curiosity to attend the 
annual gymnastic exhibition given at the Brown University gym- 
nasium last year, and the visit removed any possible doubts in 
his own mind on both points. The exercises were participated 
in by all four of the college classes, sixty or seventy men at a 
time, in a gymnasium decidedly smaller than the Hemenway, and 
were not only extremely varied and interesting, well executed, and 
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obviously beneficial to the young men, but were entered into with 
much evident spirit and zeal by the students. The members of 
the athletic teams are excused, but may take the exercise if they 
choose and receive the credit towards the degree of A. B. The 
fact that they do not actually take it is sufficient proof that the 
privilege is not likely to be abused by the very ones who might 
find it a “snap.” I was told by the acting President that there 
is decidedly less shirking of the exercise than of lectures and 
recitations, and less difficulty in obtaining attendance at it, which 
is sufficient proof that it is at least not unpopular with the stu- 
dents. I was also told that there was no opposition to speak 
of in the Brown Faculty to its introduction six or seven years 
ago,—an attitude which is in favorable contrast with what is 
understood, I hope erroneously, to be that of the Harvard Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, —and that there is none whatever to its 
continuance. It does not interfere at all with studies or with 
lectures and recitations there, and Dr. Sargent — quoting, I be- 
lieve, the Dean — informed the Committee on Physical Training 
that there would be no serious difficulty in arranging hours and 
details at Harvard so as in no way to interfere with other college 
work. 

It seems idle to expect that any systematic physical training 
worthy of the name will be taken up by the mass of students on 
the voluntary system. Diffidence, inadvertence, love of ease, dis- 
traction in many directions, excessive and morbid devotion to 
study in some, mere boyish laziness, ignorance of how to begin, 
and natural sluggishness and vis inertiae in others, will prevent it 
unless the work is laid out and required. It ought of course to be 
a part of their education, not an accident of their recreation or 
a passing incident of their feverish and overwrought thirst for 
glory. There is no greater boon for boys than to have their work 
laid out for them, and the word “ required ” has no terrors at all 
for them, but quite the contrary, if the work itself is obviously 
beneficial. They welcome it. Being a fundamental and nearly 
universal need, physical training should not be the subject of elec- 
tion, but should be required of all except invalids and cripples, 
with election only as to the kind and form of exercise in the large 
field from which choice can be made. The builder of a ten-story 
modern building may have the largest freedom of choice as to 
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architectural style, material, ornament, and internal arrange- 
ments above the ground, but he can have no alternative as to his 
foundations ; and the builders of our growing youth, or the youth 
themselves, should certainly have none in the same particular. 

It is not the purpose of this article to make any elaborate argu- 
ment in favor of required gymuastics, — Dr. Sargent’s report does 
that amply, with facts and statistics and reasons iu abundance, — 
much less to go into the details of their introduction, but merely 
to call attention to the unanimous recommendation of the Visiting 
Committee of the Overseers, — made last year and repeated this, 
— that at least a beginning in the nature of an experiment be 
made with the Freshman class during the winter months, and that 
a small credit be given towards the degree of A. B., as is done 
elsewhere. This would call at most for an added expense of 
$2,500, as the salary of an additional assistant, and would have 
the incidental advantage of spreading the use of the gymnasium 
over the whole day and evening to suit the convenience of indi- 
viduals and squads instead of crowding the work into an hour 
or two from four to six P. M., as is now the case. It could also 
hardly help improving Harvard’s chances of athletic success even- 
tually, not only by furnishing a larger field of strong and active 
fellows with an inclination and aptitude for physical exertion to 
choose and develop athletes from, but even more on the side of the 
morale by putting more vigor and fibre into the general Harvard 
make-up. Many think that the extreme to which the elective 
system has been pushed accounts for much of the Harvard indif- 
ference, cynicism, laziness, and lack of sustained common interest 
and pulling together, which we hear so much about, and for one I 
have no doubt that the somewhat overridden elective hobby has a 
good deal to do with the result alluded to. A requirement of 
gymnastics would help to tone things up and to furnish a healthy 
antidote to both the tendency and the result alluded to in ath- 
letics and in the general student life. It is thoroughly democratic, 
develops the different capacities of all, and substitutes vigor and 
interest for languor and indifference. Extremes would meet and 
touch elbows in a healthy way. The poor grind and the rich club 
man would come together on even terms in a way that would be 
very good for both of them. It would tend to lower the compara- 
tively few crack athletes from the pedestal of public adulation on 
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which they now stand, and which is rather bad for them, and to 
increase the self-respect and standing of hundreds of fellows who 
would otherwise be undeveloped and unknown physically. It 
would tend to level both ways in the general estimation, — the 
idols down, and the masses up, to the great advantage of both, — 
to increase the sum total of physical and moral well-being in the 
college, and at the same time to produce in the general result 
more and better athletes as well as all-round good men. 

The strongest stickler for the extreme elective principle should 
be satisfied with the great variety of kinds of exercise from which 
the student could choose those adapted to his age, size, build, 
constitution, taste, and natural aptitude, and with the ample 
equivalents — athletic and otherwise— which could be accepted 
in lieu of the regular class-work. The system would be at once 
elastic and rigid, much like that of the other college exercises, — 
large latitude of choice coupled with large requirement of work 
in the field chosen. Two or three hours a week could be spent 
in this way which would never be missed from study, and which 
would in many cases be rescued from overwork or mere idleness, 
or worse, and saved for health, energy, and lasting strength, and 
above all for the formation of probably the most useful habit 
which a man can form in youth to carry through life with him. 

Henry W. Putnam, 69. 





THE UNIVERSITY ARCHIVES.! 


In the basement of Gore Hall, at the north end, are six metal 
eases that are rarely opened even for those permitted to pass the 
sign “Not open to Visitors” on the doors of the wings of the 
Library commonly known as the “stack.” Within these cases 
are shelves heavily laden with bound volumes and bundled papers, 
most of which are yellow and time-worn. The signs of age are 
not deceptive, for the Archives of Harvard College include some 
of the oldest—and crabbedest — manuscripts to be found any- 
where in America. The gradual accumulation of two centuries 

1 Reprinted with additions from the New England Historical and Genealo- 
gical Register. 
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and a half of collegiate history, these records must possess a 
peculiar interest not merely for antiquaries but for all educated 
Americans, and especially for students of American history. 

Practically all of the Archives proper, which are not to be 
confounded with the much larger collection of matter, chiefly 
printed, relating to the University and known as the “H. U. 
Collection,” are in manuscript. For this reason, as well as from 
the more or less confidential nature of some of the information 
they contain, access to them cannot be freely given. Indeed, it 
is in his capacity of Archivist, and not as Librarian, that the 
head of the Library cares for them. Nevertheless, it is in accord- 
ance with the entire policy of the University that those who are 
legitimately interested in the records should know what they are 
and what information they contain. Some account of them may | 
be found in the appendix to the first volume of Quincy’s “ His- 
tory of Harvard University ;” in Sibley’s “ Harvard Graduates,” 
and his contributions to the “ Proceedings ”’ of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society ; in various papers by Mr. Andrew McF. Davis, 
particularly No. 27 of the “ Bibliographical Contributions ” of the 
Harvard Library; and elsewhere. They have been intelligently 
used by these and other students of the early history of the Col- 
lege, and Quincy gives copious extracts from the more important 
volumes. But no comprehensive account of them has been writ- 
ten, and in fact no shelf list of them was ever made until 1892, 
when they were removed from the ground floor of the Library, 
where they had been left for years in much confusion, and ar- 
ranged in the cases which now contain them. 

Here they are roughly classified in three groups, according as 
they relate chiefly to the affairs of the Corporation, the Overseers, 
or the immediate government of the University and its various 
departments. To some of the matter, however, even this rough 
classification will not apply. In the earlier books of record, in 
fact, entries may be found side by side relating to each or all of 
these bodies; and there are some papers, of a more or less per- 
sonal character, not clearly relating to either. 

The “College Books” stand at the head of the Corporation 
papers. They are the manuscript records of the President and 
Fellows from the Charter of 1650 down to the present time, 
including, in the earlier volumes, various miscellaneous entries 
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concerning the other departments of the College system both 
before and after the creation of the Corporation. Quincy be- 
lieved —and has so stated in his History — that College Book 
No. I was in reality Nos. I and II together, and when the 
volume was rebound in his day it was so denominated on the 
cover. But an index compiled by President Wadsworth contains 
various references to No. II, none of which apply to any volume 
now in the Archives; it seems certain, therefore, that No. II 
has been lost. The pagination of No. I is confused, and its 
miscellaneous and unsystematic entries show that it was used as 
a memorandum book of college affairs in general rather than as a 
record of any particular governing body. The entries in No. 
III, which is in part a transcript of No. I, have also this miscel- 
laneous character. The later volumes, however, except one, which 
is devoted to the Hollis benefactions, are in the main regular 
records of Corporation meetings and votes. The eleven volumes 
covering the period from the beginning down to 1847 are in the 
Archives; the others are still in the Treasurer’s office in Boston. 
Probably no other non-political society in America could exhibit 
written records extending over so many years. For this reason, 
and because of the intrinsic importance of the matter itself, it is 
rather surprising that none of these books has been printed. Of 
Nos. I and III careful transcripts have been made by Mr. Davis, 
which are being indexed, and there are rough indexes to the later 
volumes also.1 

Closely supplementing the College Books are three other bound 
series — the Treasurers’ Books, the Stewards’ Account Books, 
and the Harvard College Papers. Of the Treasurers’ Books, 
properly so-called, there are but two in the Archives, covering 
the period 1669-17138. Both of these were found among John 
Hancock’s effects long after his death. One (the oldest) had 
lain for years in his carriage-house: it was in so ruinous a state 
when discovered that it could not be restored, and much of it is 
either lost or entirely illegible. The Stewards’ Books, though 
much more numerous, do not form a perfect series. The first 
of them begins with 1650, and the material they contain for the 

1 Since the above was written, Mr. Davis has published, as No. 50 of the 


Bibliographical Contributions of the Harvard Library, an analysis of the con- 
tents of College Books I and III. 
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new school of economic history has been pronounced “ priceless ” 
by one who is perhaps the leading exponent in America of that 
department of inquiry. I am inclined to think that Mr. Weeden, 
for example, might have enriched his volumes on the economic 
history of New England with data obtained from this source ; and 
any American who undertakes a work similar to Thorold Rogers’s 
study of the history of prices in England should find here valua- 
ble information and material. 

The Harvard College Papers, bound in two series, the first 
of eleven volumes, folio, the second of thirty volumes, quarto, 
occupy only a little less than one sixth of all the space in the 
cases, and cover the whole period of the College’s history. Until 
two years ago a large number of papers which belong to this 
series were loose and disarranged. Out of these, several sup- 
plementary volumes have been made, and the loose papers still 
remaining have been arranged in bundles, each bundle being 
placed beside the bound volume which it supplements—a plan 
that has been adopted with unbound documents in the other 
departments of the Archives also. No general description will 
apply to the “H.C. Papers.” Most of them relate to the 
financial affairs of the Corporation; but many, especially in the 
earlier volumes, are of much wider interest. Of those bearing 
dates earlier than 1805 a calendar with notes, explanatory and 
historical, has been made and carefully indexed, so that the 
information they contain can be readily reached. A collector 
of autographs would find the series of interest as exhibiting the 
handwritings of various colonial worthies from the Mathers to 
Washington and Hancock. 

Three other series — the Letters to the Treasurer (1829- 
1868), in fourteen volumes, the College Letter Books, being 
the letter books of the various Presidents from 1846 to 1868, in 
six volumes, and the Letters to the President (1846-1867), 
unbound, in twelve large bundles —are placed among the Cor- 
poration papers, though many, perhaps most, of the letters in 
the second and third series relate to the immediate government. 
There are also several shelves full of miscellaneous volumes and 
papers relating to Corporation affairs. The most notable of 
these, perhaps, are the Donation Books, in two volumes, the 
three volumes of Hollis letters and papers, and those pertaining 
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to other early benefactors. Here are books made up of papers 
concerning the Charlestown Ferry, the receipts from which were 
among the first sources of revenue to the infant college; con- 
cerning the foundation of early professorships; concerning the 
lands and other properties of the Corporation in colonial times. 
In fact, here is all the necessary material, taken together with 
the several series of records I have mentioned, for the most 
voluminous history of the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College. Perhaps the abundance of this material is the circum- 
stance that has led Quincy and Peirce in their books to dwell 
at so great length on the business side of the University’s career. 

The matter relating to the Overseers is much less voluminous, 
though the development of the system of reports to that body 
has caused a rapid increase in recent years. As I have men- 
tioned, the earliest records of the Overseers are to be found in 
the first and third of the College Books. The separate series 
known as the Records of the Overseers begins with the year 
1707, and the eleven volumes in the Archives cover the period 
1707-1882. The Reports begin in 1761, and the bound volumes 
number thirty-seven. Many of the later reports are printed, and 
they cover a wide range of educational topics. 

The records and papers of the immediate government of the 
University would probably possess, in the eyes of the public, 
more importance than those of either the Overseers or the Cor- 
poration. Unfortunately, we have no Faculty Records, properly 
so-called, for the period before 1725, though certain acts of the 
President and Tutors are given in the earlier College Books. 
There are, moreover, three old volumes— Tutor Henry Flynt’s 
Diary (1707-1747), President Leverett’s Book (1707-1723), 
and President Wadsworth’s Book (1724-1736) — which serve 
as a sort of introduction to the Records themselves. Of these 
there are two series. One, made up of original books of entry, 
covers the period 1772-1874, and is in thirty-four volumes of 
various sizes. The other, of which sixteen volumes have been 
placed in the Archives, covers the period 1725-1865, most of the 
volumes, perhaps all, being transcripts. The Reports of Faculty 
doings in the colonial period are less full than might be desired ; 
but much valuable and curious information is contained in the 
books as they stand. One finds in them some surprising and 
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amusing entries concerning famous men who were once students 
in Cambridge. For example, one learns with horror that a revo- 
lutionary character of great celebrity was once disciplined for 
complicity in making a worthy citizen’s manservant drunk, “ and 
that,” the record reads, “ to such a degree that he nearly died.” 
Of a famous statesman, the orator and champion of a noble cause, 
it is recorded that he incurred the Faculty’s displeasure by his 
persistence in wearing a yellow waistcoat, contrary to the rule 
prescribing a sober attire for students. 

Three other series belong to the papers of the immediate gov- 
ernment: the Parietal Records (1828-1887), in twelve volumes ; 
the Exhibition and Commencement Parts (1828-1894), of which 
there are forty-six volumes and enough papers still unbound to 
make two or three more; and the Bowdoin Prize Dissertations 
(1808-1894), of which there are twenty-seven volumes and mat- 
ter enough still unbound to make afew more. Nothing in the 
Archives except the earliest College Books surpasses in general 
interest these prize papers. The number of dissertations by men 
who afterwards attained eminence is remarkable. To the first 
volume John G. Palfrey and Jared Sparks were contributors. 
Later papers are by George Bancroft, Emerson, Benjamin R. 
Curtis, the jurist, Charles Sumner, George Ticknor Curtis, E. R. 
Hoar, Richard Henry Dana, Edward E. Hale, James C. Carter, 
Phillips Brooks, and others scarcely less well known in later life. 
The character of the subjects discussed by these men in their 
student days, and the convictions then expressed, are sometimes 
in consonance, sometimes in striking contrast, with the trend of 
their various careers in manhood. In one paper, by a youth who 
became renowned as an orator, I find a passage which, a score 
of years afterwards, was introduced bodily into a famous oration. 
One essayist, who became an important historical writer, discusses 
with ardor the career of a devotee of natural science; another, 
an historian of still greater celebrity, devotes himself to a demon- 
stration of the necessity of a revealed religion with such an ear- 
nestness as might well have been taken to indicate for him a 
life of preaching; while a third, whom the whole country was 
destined to acknowledge as a preacher of the foremost rank, if 
not as the first of all American divines, studies with interest and 
intelligent sympathy the methods of an ancient historian. The 
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Commencement and Exhibition Parts are briefer, and as a rule 
less serious productions; but they, too, might have furnished 
material for certain biographies, and may well be investigated by 
biographers who are yet to write. 

Altogether, the Archives are worth studying by workers in more 
than one field. To New England genealogists and antiquaries 
they have already proved invaluable. It is much to be desired 
that some of the more important books and papers be printed, 
or that at least some index or calendar of their contents be given 
to the public. 

illiam Garrott Brown, ’91. 





THE PRODUCTION OF ATHALIE. 


To the list of plays performed in Sanders Theatre for educa- 
tional purposes is now to be added the tragedy of Athalie, by 
Racine, which was produced by the Department of French last 
December. The possibility of giving a satisfactory presentation 
of the most difficult example of the French classical tragedy was 
seriously doubted by very many competent judges, even within 
the Department itself, but the result justified the attempt. The 
object in view was fully realized, and the University public 
gained a clearer idea of a literary form with which most Amer- 
icans are but superficially acquainted through reading, and that 
chiefly at a time when the knowledge of the language is still 
imperfect and the power to discern the real beauty and power of 
tragedy yet undeveloped. 

The selection of a tragedy in preference to a comedy of Mo- 
ligre, which would have appealed to the risible faculties and 
possessed an interest manifestly greater to the majority of the 
public, was based upon the fact that the tragedy of Racine is 
essentially typical of the great classical school in the seventeenth 
century in France, and that it was desirable to give to the numer- 
ous students who year after year are introduced to that particular 
form of literature, a distinct idea of its value. It is much more 
difficult to impress on foreigners the excellence of tragedy than 
the merits of comedy, and no more effective way of doing this 
exists than the performance of a great play. 
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At the same time, the Department recognized the difficulties 
besetting any attempt to follow the example set by the Classical 
and the English Departments. At the present day, there nowhere 
exists any theatre where the masterpieces of the Greek and the 
Roman drama are performed regularly by troupes of trained 
actors who have carefully maintained the traditions of their pre- 
decessors. The Elizabethan drama is, practically, represented by 
Shakespeare alone, and there is no need whatever to impress 
upon the public the fact that the Shakespearean drama is a noble 
work of art. Being written in the language of the people of this 
country and performed at intervals by actors and actresses of 
mark, the public is satisfied with the acquaintance it thus is 
enabled to make with the drama of Elizabeth’s time. No one 
who witnesses the occasional performance of a Greek or a Latin 
play can criticise either the accent of the performers or the 
interpretation of the parts, for no standards exist by which these 
may be judged. So with an archaeological reproduction of the 
conditions of the stage in England in the sixteenth century. But 
the French classical tragedy is by no means obsolete on the 
French stage. It is played regularly on the stage of the Comé- 
die-Francaise and that of the Odéon in Paris, and with sufficient 
frequency at other theatres in the capital and in the greater cities 
of the provinces. At the Comédie-Francaise alone, between the 
years 1871 and 1894, there were 217 performances of Corneille’s 
tragedies and 254 performances of Racine’s, and this number has 
been augmented during the past three years. In the twenty years 
since the war, the classical repertory furnished nearly 3,500 per- 
formances in Parisian theatres alone, exclusive of the many per- 
formances in provincial theatres. While, then, a Greek tragedy, 
a Latin comedy, or the reproduction of a play by an Elizabethan 
dramatist in the setting of that time, restricts criticism to a very 
small number of experts, the performance of a play such as 
Athalie, which holds the stage in France as does Hamlet in Eng- 
land, presented difficulties not easily overcome and sufficiently 
great and numerous to justify the doubts felt and expressed of 
the ultimate success of the undertaking. 

Chief among these difficulties was that of the composition of 
the troupe. It was indispensable that the actors should combine 
histrionic qualities with the possession of the French tongue. Too 
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much foreign accent, even though national, would imperil the 
success of the play. Then, it was evidently impossible to confide, 
as had been done in the case of the other plays given in Sanders 
Theatre, the female parts to young men. Next, the reproduction 
of the stage conditions of the seventeenth or the eighteenth cen- 
tury could only make the performance ridiculous. The play, if 
given as it was for the first time before Louis XIV, would have 
had to be performed by a lot of schoolgirls in school dress in a 
schoolroom ; if as given in public for the first time, by actors and 
actresses wearing the dress of the eighteenth century, with pow- 
dered wigs and patches on the ladies’ faces, these ladies wearing 
huge feather headdresses and flirting fans in their hands. 

The primary object of the Department being not the repro- 
duction of the conditions of the public stage in the eighteenth 
century or those of the stage of Saint-Cyr in the seventeenth, but 
the illustrating of the typical literary form of the classical period, 
it was soon resolved to make no effort to reproduce the school- 
girls of the convent or the bewigged, powdered, and patched per- 
formers of the Paris stage, but to endeavor to bring out the real 
beauty and power of the play itself and to stimulate thereby the 
intelligent study of the great classical drama of Corneille and 
Racine. 

Racine had intended his play to be given with the utmost splen- 
dor and with all the charm that music and an elaborate stage 
setting could add. It was along this line that the work was to 
be carried out, and to the accomplishment of this the energies of 
all connected with the performances were directed. Thanks to the 
willingness of the authorities of Radcliffe College, the services of 
a large number of the students in that institution were secured. 
The part of “ Athalie” was kindly undertaken by Miss L. Cush- 
ing, of Boston, who gained in it a signal and well-deserved 
triumph. Miss Mary Coolidge, the daughter of one of the mem- 
bers of the Visiting Committee of the Department, took the part 
of “Joas” and played it admirably. She was the ideal boy 
king. Miss Clara May, formerly of Radcliffe, interpreted the 
difficult and sympathetic part of “ Josabet,” and did it very well. 
The male parts were taken by instructors and students in the 
Department. 

The scenery represented the vestibule so briefly described by 
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Racine. As he gives absolutely no inkling of the character of 
its architecture, Professors Toy and Lyon were consulted, and 
thanks to their aid and that of the books to which they referred 
the manager, a stage setting of surpassing beauty and appro- 
priateness was obtained. A fair idea of it may be obtained from 
the illustration to this article. It was painted by Mr. O. L. 
Story, of Somerville, who painted the scenery for the English play. 

The costumes were obtained from Paris, the costumer Guilbert, 
from whom they were ordered, having prepared them for the per- 
formances given at the Trocadéro by Mme. Marie Laurent and 
her troupe. They were of uncommon beauty and splendor. 

The musical portion of the play, which is considerable, was, 
according to the decision of the Department, to be given entire. 
Here, again, difficulties arose. The music written for the original 
performances at Saint-Cyr by Moreau, who had also written that 
for the choruses of Zsther, lacked all interest save a purely 
archaeological one, and did not match in beauty the exquisite 
lyrics of Racine. Mendelssohn’s setting of the choruses was there- 
fore preferred, but, in the opinion of the musical authorities of 
the University, it was out of the question to confide the execution 
of it to a chorus composed of students only. The services of the 
Cecilia were therefore obtained, together with those of an orches- 
tra of thirty-nine performers drawn from the ranks of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr. B. J. Lang directed the whole of the 
musical part of the programme, and it need not be said with 
what taste and success. By unanimous consent the singing and 
the orchestral playing were among the most notable features of 
the five performances given. 

To the first performance, called a dress rehearsal, and which 
was perilously near not being a dress rehearsal at all, were invited 
the headmasters, teachers and advanced students of French of all 
the high schools in the State of Massachusetts. Nearly ninety 
schools were represented on that occasion, and the Department 
had reason to congratulate itself on the result of the invitation 
from an educational point of view. 

It would be ungrateful not to record here the names of those 
persons, both in and outside of the University, who aided the 
Department in attaining success in its ‘difficult undertaking. 
First, Professor Norton, who kindly read over the translation of 
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the play and made numerous valuable suggestions and emenda- 
tions; M. Marcel Deslouis, régisseur of the Théatre des Arts, of 
Bordeaux, France, who gave invaluable aid in the preparation of 
the parts, having himself played the part of “ Abner” at the 
Trocadéro, and Miss A. Payson Call, of Boston, who contributed 
so much to the success of the chorus work of the Radcliffe stu- 
dents. Nor should the young ladies themselves be forgotten ; 
their share of the work was both important and fatiguing, for 
they had to perform rhythmic motigns while the Cecilia, seated 
in the body of the hall, sang the long choruses. Those who saw 
the play will not easily forget the beauty of the grouping and the 
motions. 
The cast follows : — 


Joas, Roy de Juda, Fils d’Okosias 5 . Miles. Mary Coolidge. 
Athalie, Veuve de Joram, Ayeule de Joas : . Louise Cushing. 
Joad, autrement Joiada, Grand Prestre ; . M. de Sumichrast. 


Josabet, Tante de Joas, Femme du Grand Prestre Miles. Clara May. 
Zacharie, Fils de Joad & de Josabet . . Grace Forbes, Radcliffe. 


Salomith, Sceur de Zacharie . : 5 Celia Gould, Radcliffe. 
Abner, l’nn des principaux Officiers des Rois de 

Juda ; ; * : ; 5 . MM. Marin La Meslée. 

Azarias . ° ' ° ; , . ; . Lydiard Horton. 

Ismael ; : ‘ : ps : . Archibald Tisdale. 

Edouard Malone. 

Horace Stanton. 

Chefs des Prestres & des Levites ‘ : : Norman Hail. 

Percy Brayton. 


Henri Brigham. 
Mathan, Prestre Apostat, Sacrificateur de Baal - Charles Wright. 
Nabal, Confident de Mathan . ; ° - Georges Cabot Ward. 
Agar, Femme de la Suite d’Athalie Mlle. Joséphine Sherwood, Radcliffe. 

Prétres : MM. W. R. Castle, S. H. Batchelder, M. LeN. King, P. M. 
Lansdale, H. L. Blackwell, L. E. Marple, S. R. Maxwell, H. F. Barker, 
F. Rawle, E. E. Thomas, M. E. Brown. 

Lévites: MM. J. C. Shortlidge, C. J. Swan, C. A. Wheeler, W. Mer- 
iam, T. Ordway, E. Schlesinger, C. W. Niemann, R. S. Silver, J. M. 
Hunnewell, H. C. Shaw, R. A. Whitford, R. Davol, B. Tower, J. M. 
Ross, I. T. Cutter, W. A. Heilprin, A. M. Tozzer, R. H. Greeley, A. V. 
Galbraith, H. H. Morse, C. W. Goodrich, H. F. Whitney, S. H. E. 
Freund, J. S. Chipman. 
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Suite d’Athalie: MM. A. E. Corbin, K. S. Barnes, A. S. Hills, F. 
W. Morrison. 

La Nourrice de Joas : Mile. Joséphine Sherwood, Radcliffe. 

Cheur de jeunes Filles de la Tribu de Levi: Milles. Searle, Carter, 
Drew, Bumstead, Storrs, Dexter, Annable, Stratton, Sprague, Folsom, 
Chandler, Campbell, Scott, Caverly, Dennett, Ingraham, LIlsley, F. 
James, K. James, Jackson, S. Jackson, Wesselhoeft, L. Prescott, Wat- 
son, Bradbury, Sherwood. 

F. C. de Sumichrast. 





THE DEDICATION OF HOLLIS HALL. 


The following is a copy of a manuscript found by Robert C. 
Winthrop, Jr., 54, among some Bowdoin papers which had been 
lost sight of for more than half a century. It is in the handwrit- 
ing of James Bowdoin, afterward Governor of Massachusetts and 
then a member of the Executive Council : — 

“ An acc? of Hollis Hall, Cambridge, the nam® it & the oration 
on the occasion. 1763. 

“ Last Friday, in consequence of an invitation from the Presi- 
dent & Corporation of Harvard College, his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor, his Majesty’s Council & the honorable house of Represent- 
atives were present at Cambridge at the ceremony of naming the 
New Hall lately erected there by order of the Great & General 
Court at the expence of the Province. 

“Soon after the company had got together, his Excellency and 
the whole Court, preceded by the President & Corporation, went 
from the Library to Holden Chapel (so named from M*® Hol- 
den, of London, the generous donor of it) when the President 
acquainted the audience with the occasion of their assembling, 
and that his Excellency the Governor, with the honorable Gentle- 
men of the General Court, had honored the Society with their 
presence to give the New Hall aname. Upon which his Excel- 
lency named it Hollis Hall, in memory of Thomas Hollis, Esq? late 
of London deceased, & in honor of his surviving nephew Thomas 
Hollis, Esq? of London, a Fellow of the Royal Society, both of 
them generous benefactors to the College. The President then 
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directed a young gentleman of the College, M' Taylor an under- 
graduate, to ascend the Rostrum, which he did and delivered, 
suitable to the occasion, an elegant oration in english, in which 
he particularly commemorated the names of Harvard, Stoughton 
and Holden, — names, as he observed, that ‘ shall ever be had in 
grateful remembrance when the Walls that are called by them 
are mouldered into dust.’ He paid the compliments of the So- 
ciety in a very polite manner to his Excellency the Governor & 
to the whole General Court, and in particular to the honorable 
house of Representatives, to whom he said: —‘ But those walls’ 
(speaking of the walls mentioned in the quotation above), ‘ But 
those walls are memorials only of private munificence, while Mas- 
sachusetts Hall and yon New Structure, erected by the Represent- 
atives of the People, indicate a regard for Learning, and a love 
of the fine arts, diffused thrd the whole community. Nor do we 
less admire your disinterestedness, a constant attendant indeed of 
true generosity, than we esteem your bounty. While you do 
actions the most worthy of praise, you put the fame of them from 
you, and by bidding that edifice wear the name of Hollis, you 
raise a monument to the memory of that good man, whose estab- 
lishments are productive of the most valuable and lasting effects 
to the Society, and whose spirit, now reigning in the breast of his 
nephew, the successor to his fortunes, still pours in its favors 
upon us.’ 

“ After the oration was ended (which greatly pleased the 
audience both with respect to its matter & manner of delivery) 
the President & Corporation waited upon his Excellency & the 
Court to the Dining-Hall of the College, where a very handsome 
entertainment was provided for them. When dinner and the 
usual healths after it were over, Timothy Ruggles, Esq!, Speaker 
of the honorable house of Representatives, addressed his Excel- 
lency the Governor and informed him that the Committee that 
had been appointed by the General Court to direct and oversee 
the building of the New Hall had delivered the keys of it to him 
in the House of Representatives, in whose name he delivered them 
to his Excellency to be disposed of according to the intention 
of the General Court. Upon which his Excellency, receiving 
the keys, delivered them in the name of the whole Court to M’ 
President Holyoke, and with them the possession of Hollis Hall, 
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erected by order of the Court for the use of the students of 
Harvard College, to which his Excellency wished the greatest 
prosperity. The President received the keys with suitable expres- 
sions of the gratitude of the Society for so noble a benefaction. 

“The whole ceremony and entertainment were conducted with 
great politeness, and very much to the satisfaction of his Excel- 
lency and the whole Court. Hollis Hall, built of brick, is one 
hundred & five feet long, forty-five feet wide, & four stories high. 
It contains thirty-two chambers, designed to accommodate twice 
that number of students, and is a very handsome structure. It 
cost three thousand six hundred & ten pounds ten shillings ster- 
ling, which sum, thd it considerably exceeded the estimate that 
was originally laid before the honorable house of Representatives, 
and upon which they formed the vote for building the Hall, was 
granted with the greatest chearfulness. 

“Those lines of Martial, deservedly written in letters of gold 
& fixed up in the public Hall of the College, are here adapted (by 
altering one word only) to the present happy times : — 

‘ Sunt Maecenates, non deerunt, Flacce, Marones ; 
Virgilumque tibi vel tua rura dabunt.” 

“ Now there are Maecenasses there will not be wanting Maroes. 
Now that the Representatives of the province are so distinguishedly 
become the Patrons of the Muses, even our Cambridge may hope 
to produce a Virgil!” 





SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


ROOSEVELT’S “ AMERICAN IDEALS.” ! 


Mr. RoosEVELT’s book is dedicated to Senator Lodge, and it 
might well be read together with Mr. Lodge’s recent book of 
essays on similar subjects. Mr. Roosevelt’s book is the more 
sanguine, and, shall we say, ingenuous; it is directed rather to 
praise of things American than criticism of things European ; but 
_both are full of that breath of enthusiasm which we are perhaps 


1 American Ideals, and Other Essays, Social and Political. By Theodore 
Roosevelt, ’80. (Putnam: New York.) 
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too prone to admire in the time of Elizabeth and contemn in the 
time of McKinley. Mr. Roosevelt's book is never dull, even 
when his breezy diction leaves our halting sense behind. It should 
be much read, particularly in the East, and should be made a 
required course in those colleges which prescribe the New York 
Evening Post before breakfast. It is not a book, but a collection 
of essays on wholly diverse, almost unrelated, subjects; and if in 
the beginning the author indulges too boldly in the dangerous 
sport of slinging abstractions, he more than makes up for it where, 
in the fifth essay, he gets down to the business of practical pol- 
itics, which carries us through almost to the end. No one can 
speak better on this theme than Mr. Roosevelt; no one is more 
skilled in finding the good where it exists, and in striving to 
create it where it does not. This, the great body of the book, is 
most inspiring reading. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s position on current questions may be quickly 
seen by a few quotations, for he is never guarded in his thought. 
He does not lurk behind the bush waiting to come out on which- 
ever side may prove the more convenient. For instance, speaking 
of the Chicago riots, he said: ‘“‘ We were saved by the resolute 
action of the federal judiciary and of the regular army.” “If the 
government generally got into the hands of men such as General 
Altgeld, it would probably go to pieces in a year.” “The first 
great lesson which the college graduate should learn is the lesson 
of work rather than of criticism.” “If the Monroe doctrine did 
not already exist, it would be necessary forthwith to create it.” 
“ Mr. Atkinson, complacently advancing his panacea, his quack 
cure-all, says that ‘all evil powers of the world will go down 
before’ a policy of ‘reciprocity of trade without obstruction’! 
Fatuity can go no farther. . . . To men of a certain kind, trade 
and property are far more sacred than life or honor. . . . These 
solemn prattlers strive after an ideal in which they shall happily 
unite the imagination of a green-grocer with the heart of a Ben- 
galee baboo.” These statements strike us as interesting to the 
searcher after truth, but perfervid in expression. 

When, on the other hand, Mr. Roosevelt says, in his essay on 
“True Americanism,” “Our nation is that one among all the na- 
tions of the earth which holds in its hands the fate of the coming 
years,” he says, almost with self-restraint, what is solemnly true. 
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This entire essay on “ True Americanism” is excellent, and, fol- 
lowed by those on “ Practical Politics,” ‘Colleges and Public 
Life,” “Phases of State Legislation,’ and “ Machine Politics in 
New York City,” it does a great deal, not only to show us what 
are our duties, but the best way of working them out in life. The 
class which is the author’s especial abhorrence is what he terms 
the “timid good’””—a more sonorous phrase for the same idea 
may be found in Milton. Mr. Roosevelt is impatient with men 
who are not more angered than hurt by an insult or injury, but 
are “too delicate to have the element of ‘strike-back’ in their 
natures.” No one would breathe a word in behalf of the “many 
cultured men who neglect their political duties” save perhaps 
this: as Mr. Roosevelt says on the same page, “the machinery of 
any one of our political bodies is always rather complicated ; and 
its politicians invariably endeavor to keep it so, because, their 
time being wholly given to it, they are able to become perfectly 
familiar with all its workings, while the average outsider becomes 
more and more helpless in proportion as the organization is less 
and less simple.” Where, for instance, as has recently happened 
in towns near Boston, a self-seeking group of machine politicians 
has repeatedly called town meetings week after week, or ad- 
journed them week after week, on the chance of ultimately getting 
so small an attendance that they could compass their private ends, 
or where the party wires are secretly worked at a meeting whose 
very existence is unknown to the average citizen, the condition of 
the latter is rather to be deplored than blamed. Still, every word 
of this essay on machine politics is valuable in itself; doubly val- 
uable in coming from one of the author’s experience. ‘“ We won 
some quite remarkable triumphs, for the first time in New York 
politics carrying the primaries against the machine, and as the 
result of our most successful struggle completely revolutionizing 
the State Convention held to send delegates to the National 
Republican Convention of 1884, and returning to that body, for 
the first and only time it was ever done, a solid delegation of 
Independent Republicans.” Mr. Roosevelt does not remind us, 
however, that this very National Republican Convention was the 
one which nominated Mr. Blaine for the Presidency, and that the 
protest of all but a few of that solid delegation of Independent 
Republicans was very timid indeed. “The friends of the Civil 
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Service Law . . . would be in a bad way if they had to rely 
solely upon the backing of the timid good.” This is from the 
essay on Civil Service Reform, which should certainly be read 
by every patriotic American. In the following article, on “The 
New York Police,” the author is equally at home, while that on 
the campaign of 1896 is perhaps, though the title justifies it, a 
shade too campaigny. Mr. Roosevelt tells us that a colleague 
of Mr. Bryan made the statement to him personally, that no 
“honest man ever earned five thousand dollars a year,” —a 
proposition which we commend to the college debating societies. 

We have perhaps said enough to show that this little book is 
always interesting, generally admirable, and, where it speaks of 
contemporary American politics, profound. The last three essays 
discuss the works of such curiously different philosophers as 
Pearson, Benjamin Kidd, and Brooks Adams; and their atmo- 
sphere is somewhat more academic. 


NEWELL’S “KING ARTHUR AND THE TABLE ROUND.” ! 


With the wide-spreading interest in romance work and early 
national literatures now taking firm root in this country, a contri- 
bution upon a subject of such literary importance as the above, 
and which has recently found such beautiful expression in painting 
on the walls of the delivery room of the Boston Public Library, 
must prove a welcome addition. Indeed, so much the more so, as 
in regard to the author himself and his works, barring the accounts 
found in the Encyclopaedias, there is absolutely nothing in Eng- 
lish that is available even in our best libraries. And yet the ma- 
terial of these works for a thousand years has occupied the minds 
of the poets and composers of all Christendom ; witness the abun- 
dant testimony found among the works of Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton and Dryden in England; in those of Dante, Boiardo, 
Ariosto and Tasso in Italy, and Hans Sachs in Germany, down 
to the treatment of Arthurian themes by Tennyson, Wordsworth, 
and Matthew Arnold in England, Edgar Quinet in France, L. 
Schneegans and Wagner in Germany, and our own Lowell in 
America, not to mention scores of others of perhaps lesser renown. 


1 King Arthur and the Table Round. Tales chiefly from the Old French of 
Crestien of Troyes, with an account of Arthurian Romance and Notes. By 
William Wells Newell, 59. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 2 vols.) 
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Evidently the tracing of the origin of the Arthurian legends 
is to be the life-work of many scholars yet to come, and Mr. 
Newell has imposed upon himself no such ambitious task. He 
has merely undertaken to give in a straightforward, readable man- 
ner what first of all, according to the best authorities, students 
and readers desire to know about the subject. This is concisely 
told in the introduction under the following heads: 1, Literature 
and Tradition; 2, Arthurian Origins; 3, Crestien of Troyes; 4, 
Prose Romances ; 5, Idylls of the King. 

Here we find who Arthur probably was, what was written about 
him by different writers from the middle of the sixth century 
down to the time of the poems of Crestien. A popular notion 
that the fundamental conceptions of Arthurian romance belong 
to Cymric folk-tales is shown to rest on nothing that has been 
proved, while even in outline and idea, as well as in style and 
decoration, it is shown to be of French construction, and to owe 
more to Crestien than to all other influences. To the little that 
is known of Crestien himself is added a general view of the char- 
acter of the poems, showing the Cliges to bear a similar relation 
to the lost Tristan that the Yvain does to the Erec, in being the 
counterpart of it. The probable reason of the inferiority of Lance- 
lot of the Lake is given, and the unfinished Perceval is discussed 
with its reference to the Holy Grail and its relation to the poem 
of Wolfram of Eschenbach. A survey of the prose romances, 
chiefly of the 13th century, wherein a parallel is drawn between 
the tale of Lancelot and Guinevere and that of Tristan and the 
queen of Mark of Cornwall, is followed by a criticism of Tennyson 
for presenting Gawain, the soul of mediaeval chivalry, in the rdéle 
of “a tale-bearer and newsmonger,” judging such treatment as 
unworthy of the material. With all due respect to the spirit of 
poetic material, it is a question whether the end does not justify 
the means in a like case, and, if there is not a precedent in Wace’s 
production of Geoffrey, in Layamon’s production of Wace, in 
Crestien’s and Wolfram’s reproduction of their predecessors, and 
Boiardo’s construction — in one sense misconstruction — of the 
whole subject. The ideals appear to have changed with the age, 
as may perhaps be seen by only going so far back as Malory’s 
treatment of the sin of Guinevere and Lancelot, and Tennyson’s 
rendering of the same subject. 
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Undoubtedly Mr. Newell is right in attributing the importance 
he does to the poems of Crestien in giving a wide measure of 
popularity to this material, a popularity indeed so lasting that 
Caxton printed Sir Thomas Malory’s “ Morte d’Arthur” eight 
years before printing any portion of the English Bible. The 
selections given are Erec and Enide, Alexander and Soredamor, 
The Knight of the Lion, Perceval, and The Maid with the Narrow 
Sleeves, and are supplemented by the stories either from the 
French prose romances or the English poem “ Morte d’ Arthur,” 
— Merlin, Lancelot, The Quest of the Holy Grail, The Maid of 
Escalot, and The Death of Arthur. Forster’s editions of the old 
French texts so far published have been used, and, although the 
aim has been to give in an interesting manner the gist of the 
stories, yet the student who is beginning to feel his way in Old 
French may find more light on many passages than in German 
notes. Taken as a whole, these versions give an excellent idea of 
Arthur’s court, and paint vividly scenes which share the glory of 
Charlemagne and Alexander in occupying men’s thoughts during 
the middle ages. The few archaic words which are used occa- 
sionally impart a pleasant flavor of antiquity to the tales, and are 
explained in the Notes which supplement portions of the poems 
not included in the versions of the tales themselves. The work is 
beautifully bound, which its importance warrants, and is carefully 
printed. An index to the many names occurring in the volumes 
would prove acceptable. 

J. Geddes, Jr., ’80. 


WINTHROP’S ** MEMOIR OF ROBERT C. WINTHROP.” } 


A Lord Chancellor of England bequeathed his name and 
memory to men’s charitable judgments, and “to the next ages.” 
One is reminded of this familiar fact as he reads the introduction 
to this interesting book. It deals chiefly with Mr. Winthrop’s 
political career, because he thought that as a statesman he had 
not always been fully understood or fairly represented. The 
volume sets forth the principal incidents of his life in a clear, 
straightforward way, free from partialities and objectionable per- 

1 A Memoir of Robert C. Winthrop,’28, prepared for the Massachusetts 


Historical Society by Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., 54. (Little, Brown & Co.: 
Boston. 1897.) 
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sonalities, and its calmness of tone is remarkable when one recalls 
the exciting events which it narrates. 

This Memoir not only defines the position of Mr. Winthrop, it 
explains also the attitude of the Whig Party, of which he was a 
foremost representative. That Party included within it men of 
exceptional ability and high-mindedness in all the walks of life, 
who were loyal to the Constitution and the Union, who foresaw 
the crisis that was approaching, and would do nothing to precipi- 
tate it. The time perhaps has not yet come for doing full justice 
to these men. 

Mr. Winthrop maintained that he had been consistent in his 
adherence to the principles which he announced on his entrance 
into public life ; and in reviewing his course he said that doubt- 
less he had made mistakes, for he did not pretend to be infallible, 
but that on the whole he was satisfied with his record and would 
not change it. He believed that Congress had no authority to 
interfere with the existence of slavery in the States, but he was 
unalterably opposed to its extension into new territory. He dis- 
approved of the agitation of the subject, because it created 
enmity and strife, which ultimately must lead to a dissolution of 
the Union, than which no greater disaster could befall the nation, 
and no greater calamity happen to the slaves. He was a lover of 
peace, and he labored to keep the peace between the two sec- 
tions, hoping that a day would be opened in the good Providence 
of God for gradual emancipation on some basis which would be 
safe for both blacks and whites, without endangering the Union 
or involving fearful sacrifices of life and treasure. For a while 
wise counsels prevailed; but after a time the tide of events 
seemed to gather force, and to rush strongly and swiftly so that 
it was impossible for any one to stay it. Arguments were ex- 
hausted, and all efforts for conciliation failed. At last the people 
of the North could no longer brook the encroachments of the 
Slave Power, and men of greater audacity and aggressiveness 
were sent to represent them. 

When the civil war broke out, Mr. Winthrop showed his 
patriotism by addressing the soldiers who had enlisted for the 
defense of the country; and when the conflict was over, being 
president of the Trustees of the Peabody Fund, he endeavored 
to heal the wounds which had been made. In the following years 
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he devoted himself to the promotion of historical, philanthropic, 
and educational objects, in which he was deeply interested, and in 
this period he produced his best work. No one was more eagerly 
listened to than he on any public occasion ; and no one was more 
highly esteemed for his private worth, his rich and varied attain- 
ments, his disinterested services, his graceful eloquence, and his 
unfailing courtesy and kindliness. 
“« And be it said, he had this excellence, 

That, undesirous of a false renown, 

He ever wished to pass for what he was: 

Deliberately bent upon the right ; 

one that much loved 
Whate’er in man is worthy high respect, 
And in his soul devoutly did aspire 


To 6c it all.” 
Edward J. Young, °48. 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


Ir is difficult to criticise adequately a book! on undergraduate 
life written by a competent hand, when one is not a contempo- 
Conceming Taty Of the author; for Harvard life is undoubtedly 

oncerning 2 fs e 
ea changing more rapidly at present than it has for years 
past, and a graduate knows accurately only the life he 
and his comrades lived. _ Nevertheless, in spite of Mr. Flandrau’s 
disclaimer of having done more than write about “a very little 
corner of a very big place,” and the further limitation he set him- 
self in dropping athletics out of his stories altogether, it is 
doubtful if a graduate of any period would say he had given us a 
true picture even of what he sets out to describe. 

To a graduate of twenty years back, these tales of dormitories 
with swimming-tanks and electric lights; of a university which 
has well-appointed clubs, and in which society has supplanted 
societies, — all seem unnatural, if not impossible. He will either 
toss the book aside as a mere libel, or go on in the serene belief 
that his little Attica is unchanged ; or, if he takes it seriously, will 

1 Harvard Episodes. By Charles Macomb Flandrau, ’95. (Copeland & 
Day : Boston.) 
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conclude that the prophecy which ’77 wrote across the face of 
University Hall has, in the ripeness of time, been fulfilled, and 
decide to send his sons to Amherst! To the younger graduate, 
the book puts no strain on credibility, so far as it tells of changes 
in the physical aspect and customs of the College; but when he is 
asked to accept the characters it delineates as typical of Harvard 
at any epoch, he must decline to do so. Harvard men are not 
habitually brutal of speech, nor unmanly, nor unemotional. Mr. 
Flandrau’s characters have, as I see them, all these blemishes. 

The grossness of his dialogue is the easiest criticism to make of 
the book. It takes a master hand of fiction to handle profanity 
and coarse language in safety. Coming from the mouth of Peg 
Barney or Corporal Shane, it is convincing ; but even Mr. Kip- 
ling is guilty of abuses of discretion in this particular which only 
his genius in creating living characters atones for. There is no 
excuse for barrack-room talk being dragged into stories of gentle- 
men, — especially of “clear-eyed boys,” “whose dealings with 
themselves and with each other were like so many shafts of white 
light in an unrefracted medium.” ‘Why should they be habit- 
ually coarse of tongue? Yet, as Mr. Flandrau describes them, so 
they seem to be. One of them curses in complete unconscious- 
ness, “an amiable, ingenuous ripple of blasphemy, as harmless 
in intention and as cheerfully spoken as a bit of verse.” Another, 
on meeting an object of his charity (of whose identity he had 
previously been ignorant) wearing his cast-off clothes, is so 
affected as to stumble from his room into the street, “laughing, 
shrieking, cursing like a maniac.’”’ They damn each other’s souls 
frequently and impartially, sometimes for the “hell of a dirty 
trick,” of an admitted “stinker”; sometimes for no other pur- 
pose than “just to make conversation,” like the celebrated Irish- 
woman in the story; and they estimate men and methods by the 
“outs” that animate them. These are not isolated instances. 
The dialogue abounds with similar grossnesses; and granting 
that for every one the author could cite a case in fact, to make 
a disproportionate use of such expressions is both untrue to life 
and bad art. 

A still more serious failing in the book is, that so many of its 
types are unmanly. Some of them are meant’to be so: Marcus 
Thorn, Beverly, Billy, Dilly, Dicky Dawson, and their friends, 
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are deliberately intended, and, as satirical studies in egotism and 
moral feebleness, are exceedingly well done; but why should their 
unlovely traits exist even in the characters which appear to bask 
in the author’s approval? Hardly a man of them stands up 
unselfish and unconscious. Wolcott, “the magnificent,” remains 
an impenitent bully to the end of the chapter. Hewitt, whose 
“common sense . . . amounted to a sort of prosaic talent,” is 
morbid notwithstanding; so, with more reason, is the worthy Mc- 
Gaw; even Haydock, who is meant as a sort of Ulysses of his 
little community, at last forfeits our esteem by the mean details 
he dwells on in telling his mother the story of Wellington’s death. 
This classmate, whom he but slightly knew, died suddenly, and 
Haydock found himself charged with receiving his classmate’s 
mother and conducting the funeral. He induced some of his class 
to attend it, a kindly act; but he is impelled to add, in telling 
about it: “Sears had an engagement to play court tennis and 
lunch at the B. A. A. He said he didn’t see why the man’s 
friends weren’t enough, without dragging out a lot of heelers 
who’d never heard of him, let alone never having met him. He 
was n’t ‘going to be any damned hired crocodile.’” “ But they 
all came at last, —even Sears, grumbling till he got inside the 
gate. Nate brought three or four fellows round from his club, 
and an armful of red and white roses ‘from the class,’ he told 
Mrs. Wellington. It was a nice little lie. I was surprised that 
Natey thought of it.” 

I could not help thinking, on finding a story so full of genuine 
pathos spoiled by such a false note of levity, that here lay the 
last and greatest failure of Mr. Flandrau’s book. He has chosen 
to describe life in a small corner of a great place ; but in his effort 
to describe it with restraint and naturalness, as it exists in a Uni- 
versity which has outgrown class spirit because the classes are too 
large, and where athletics are only “ occasionally a means to a 
man’s becoming identified with the sort of people he wishes to be 
one of,” he fails to hint at the occasions when the sea of college 
life is stirred to its depths, and the tide goes pounding and scour- 
ing, even through the little corners, making all sparkling and 
wholesome. I remember when a Freshman, a candidate for the 
Crew, was once drowned during term-time. He was a country 


boy, with a college reputation only beginning to take shape, and 
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with very little personal acquaintance. Yet his death occasioned 
universal emotion. The entire College suspended work to attend 
a memorial service in his memory, at which there was shown a 
feeling that transcended all class lines or artificial boundaries. 
His death threw an obligation on one man, beside which Hay- 
dock’s task was pleasant; and he discharged it with the uncon- 
scious manhood which “ could do no other.” The whole episode 
had a dignity that indeed robbed the grave of its sting and death 
of his victory, since it showed in the living so much that was gen- 
erous and sincere. 

Mr. Flandrau feels this love of sincerity, which is, perhaps, the 
most distinctive Harvard trait; but, excepting the modest Pres- 
cott, his characters protest their simplicity too much for natural- 
ness. ‘ We’re not ‘cynical,’ ” says one of them, “ and we ’re not 
‘ blasé,’ and whether or not we believe in God is nobody’s business. 
If we don’t drool about the things here we care for very much, 
it’s because people who do are indecent ; they bore us.” The 
difference between such a man and the genuine Harvard type is 
that the latter hates all cant, smart as well as effusive. He does 
not, to quote Haydock again, “ tear out his heart and drip it around 
the stage in Sanders Theatre,” — he keeps his feelings to himself ; 
but it never occurs to him to protest that, ‘pon honor, he has feel- 
ings, and only conceals them for decency’s sake. A pose of that 
sort would be as foreign to him as sentimentality. 

In searching the weaknesses and follies of college life, Mr. 
Flandrau has succeeded perhaps better than any one else who has 
essayed the task. His story of an instructor’s effort to keep in 
touch with the undergraduate members of his old club, and its 
inevitable failure, shows him at his best. The idea is excellently 
conceived, and developed with unusually acute observation and 
just reasoning. His tale of the brief splendor of two Freshman 
*‘ butterflies” is scarcely less well done. He has an easy if too 
conscious style and a good wit. (The cosmopolitan Freshman 
who gives his occupation as rentier in a suburban police court is a 
lovely touch.) It is, therefore, all the greater pity that the faults 
should outweigh the real merit in his book, which shows him capa- 
ble of better things ; but no good Harvard man would wish it to 
circulate widely, or to hear it quoted from unfriendly lips; and 
when that is said, no amount of cleverness will save it. 
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THE LENGTH OF THE SUMMER VACATION. 


In the Harvard University Catalogue for 1873-74 it was announced 
that Commencement would come on June 24, 1874; that the summer 
vacation would be thirteen weeks ; and that the academic year of 1874- 
75 would begin on September 24, 1874. In the Catalogue for 1874-75, 
however, it was announced that the current academic year began on 
October 1, 1874; so that the preceding vacation, in fact, consisted of 
fourteen weeks, and not of thirteen only. 

Forty years ago, not to go back farther, Commencement came on the 
third Wednesday in July. There were a winter and a summer vacation, 
each of six weeks, and two recesses of five days each, one in November 
and one in May. In the Statutes of Harvard College, 1866, Commence- 
ment and the recesses remain as above, but the winter vacation has been 
cut down to four weeks. The summer vacation does not seem to be 
mentioned, but article 103 states that “ the academical year is divided 
into two terms of twenty weeks each, separated by a vacation of four 
weeks ;” so that, presumably, the summer vacation was then eight 
weeks. In the Catalogue of 1869-70, the first year of President Eliot’s 
administration, Commencement is on the Tuesday before the last Wednes- 
day in June; there is a summer vacation of ten weeks: a winter vaca- 
tion of four weeks; the Thanksgiving recess has six days, and the May 
recess has disappeared. In the Catalogue of 1870-71, Commencement 
is on the last Wednesday in June; the summer vacation is thirteen 
weeks, and ends on the last Wednesday in September; and there is a 
Christmas recess from December 24 to January 6, inclusive. In the 
next two catalogues, 1871-72 and 1872-73, there is no change ; what 
happened in 1873-74 has been stated above. 

The first public statement of the statute of the University now govern- 
ing the summer vacation seems to be in the Catalogue of 1877-78; 
and the statute, as there stated, is still unchanged as far as the summer 
vacation is concerned. The statement is this: ‘The Academic Year 
begins on the Thursday following the last Wednesday in September. 
The annual Commencement is held on the last Wednesday in June.” 
The last Wednesday in June, then, and the last Wednesday in Septem- 
ber, will determine the limits of the summer vacation as long as the 
statute remains unchanged. 

The last Wednesday in June may fall on any day in that month from 
the twenty-fourth to the thirtieth, inclusive. When it falls on the twenty- 
fourth, there will be an interval of fourteen weeks to the last Wednesday 
in September. There will be six days left in June; July and August 
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will give sixty-two days ; and the thirty days of September will make up 
the tale of the necessary ninety-eight days. As long, then, as the statute 
remains unchanged, the length of the Harvard vacation will be fourteen 
weeks after a Commencement which falls on the twenty-fourth of June, 
and thirteen weeks after all other Commencements. 

The World Almanac for 1897, page 59, gives a table for finding the 
date on which the last Wednesday in June will fall. Assuming the cor- 
rectness of this table, and there is no reason to doubt it, the last Wednes- 
day in June will fall on the twenty-fourth, and therewith give Harvard 
students a vacation of fourteen weeks, in 1903, 1908, 1914, 1925, 1931, 
1936, and 1942. The preceding years have been 1896, 1891, 1885, and 
1874. It will be noticed that the intervals are five, or six, or eleven 
years. ‘There is an interval of seven years between 1896 and 1903, but 
that is due to the fact that 1900 is not a leap year. Let us hope that no 
Harvard graduate will insist on it that 1900 is a leap year. 

Any one, assuming the rules of our present calendar and doing a 
little figuring, can see the reason of the foregoing. Our normal year is 
365 days, or 52 weeks and one day. If, then, the tenth of May comes 
on Wednesday in any year, the tenth of May in the following year, both 
years being normal, will come on Thursday, and the corresponding 
Wednesday will be the ninth of May. The days of the week, in other 
words, fall back by one in the days of the year. If a leap year (366 
days) comes in, the days of the week will fall back two days, after Feb- 
ruary, in the days of the year. Taking the dates above given, in the 
period 1885-91 there is one leap year, 1888, and hence we have the 
period of six years; in the period 1891-96 there are two leap years, 
1892 and 1896, giving us the period of five years. On the other hand, 
it may happen that, when the last Wednesday in June falls on the twenty- 
fifth, a leap year may follow, and the next last Wednesday in June will 
fall on the thirtieth. We shall then have the period of five and six (or 
eleven) years. In 1879, for instance, the last Wednesday in June fell 
on the twenty-fifth ; in 1880, on the thirtieth ; and so there was no vaca- 
tion of fourteen weeks between 1874 and 1885. 

Charles Joyce White, ’59. 
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MARSHALL NEWELL. 


ADDRESS GIVEN AT A SPECIAL SERVICE IN APPLETON CHAPEL, 
JANUARY 9, 1898. 


Ir is most natural that you who were the friends of Marshall Newell 
should wish to come here and think of him. To most of you his memory 
will always be associated with your college life; to some of you it is 
among the most strengthening and sacred of your college memories. 
Some of you remember him in this chapel as he waited before his God ; 
and all of you would like to communicate to the young men who are still 
here something of the impression that this pure life and tragic death have 
made on you. And the College is glad to have you come. One of the 
most extraordinary traits of our college world is the perpetuation among 
us from year to year, through all the increasing complexity of our life, 
of a certain type of natural, healthy-minded, unspoiled manhood, which 
for generations has been familiar to us as peculiarly our own. One who 
lives here for years and loves the College is apt to watch with trembling 
lest in the many changes of our life this type may be lost; and from 
time to time he sees with apprehension less worthy kinds of character get 
some recognition and leadership. But each year it turns out that in the 
end the influences of the place set the right leaders finally in the lead. 
Out of the mingled mass of youth there are sifted the finer natures, and 
the unassuming, masculine, pure-minded youths come to be, first loved, 
then admired, then honored ; and the type persists. 

Marshall Newell was one of these youths who, as the old naturalists 
used to say, was “true to type,” and on whom the moral health of the 
College finally depends. He was born of sturdy New England stock, the 
son of a graduate of the Class of 1857. He was educated at Exeter, and 
in 1890 came here, a robust, clear-eyed, generous, natural young man. 
He was poor, and with few earlier acquaintances, but from the begin- 
ning he won friends. His alert and vigorous body made him admired, 
and his open, unselfish nature made him beloved. He was reserved, yet 
companionable. He was not in the least a preacher of virtue, but in 
his presence harsh judgments and loose talk simply found themselves 
silenced. Thus he was true to the type of wholesome, single-hearted, 
right-minded youth, who leaven our life and whose memory the College 
recalls with gratitude and pride. The last time I met him was some 
months ago, in a washout on his railroad. Out of the dim, wet, early 
dawn he came, striding along the track at the head of his men, bringing 
courage to the anxious passengers; happy, proud, and fearless in the 
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emergency, a figure emerging out of the mist like a young Viking taking 
possession of a strange land; and it made one glad to think that our Col- 
lege, amid its great work of making scholars, still had power to breed 
sturdy, healthy, happy workingmen. 

There was, however, in Newell something more than this simple health- 
iness of body and soul, and one may be permitted, with reserve and 
reverence, to speak of these deeper traits. About a year after leaving 
College he began to keep a private diary, and on almost every evening 
until his death he set down a detailed record of the experience of the 
day. No one can look through these sacred pages without surprise at the 
interior life of the man which they disclose. It is true that the nearer 
his friends stood to him the more they loved him, but it is also true that 
scarcely any one stood near enough to him to be aware how rich his na- 
ture was in imagination, poetry, accurate observation, the sense of beauty, 
and the desire for spiritual peace. He never talked with any freedom 
of these things, but more and more the habit grew on him of confiding 
such thoughts to his diary. Much that is written there must be kept in 
the privacy in which it was written ; but it is no betrayal of him to speak 
of the extraordinary love of nature, and the poetic insight into its more 
subtle traits, which he from day to day records. He could not bear the 
life of the city. He missed, as he wrote, “the light upon the hills.” 
The forms, colors, and shifting incidents of nature were necessary to 
his happiness, and he watches them like a lover and writes of them likea 
poet. ‘The stars,” he writes, “are the eye of the sky.” ‘ The sun sets 
like a god bowing his head.” ‘The pine needles catch the light that has 
streamed through them for a hundred years.” ‘The wind drives the 
clouds one day as if,” he says, “they were waves crested with russet 
brown.” He watches what he calls “the golden shafts of light;” “ the 
mountains crowned with dusky purple.” He listens, he says, “to the 
language of the leaves, and feels the colors of the West.” And then he 
translates these impressions into life. ‘“ Life,” he says, “ has its seasons, 
its cold snaps and its thaws.” ‘Some people are springs, and, some are 
wells which have to be pumped; but one goes most gladly to the living 
springs.” ‘Make Thou my spirit pure,” he prays, “and clean as are 
the frosty stars.” 

I suppose that very few friends of Marshall Newell would imagine 
that these were his words or that beneath his quiet manner he was stirred 
by reflections like these. Yet that is the very essence of the type,—a 
controlled and reserved exterior, and within it a rich interior world of 
manly ideals and dreams. That was what made in our war-time heroes 
and martyrs out of students who seemed nothing more than pleasant 
youths. The inner life came to its expression and great deeds were nat- 
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ural todo. And that was what one felt, though he could not explain it, 
in Newell. There was something in him of the hero, though he never 
said an ambitious word. There was an insight into things which proved 
a secret inner life out of which he looked. There was a fidelity to truth 
and duty, and a security from the temptations of the world, which might 
have demonstrated to any friend, if he had thought of it, that Newell’s 
interior life was richer than he ever permitted himself to say ; and that 
his prayer had been answered, “Make Thou my spirit pure and clean 
as are the frosty stars.” 

And now, with tragic suddenness, all this devoted, energetic, happy 
life is snatched away, and a wave of horror comes over the community, 
and we lift ourselves after the shock and say: What does this mean? 
Why should a man like this be taken out of a world that needs him?. 
What is the justification of such disasters? My friends, we do not know 
the answers to these questions. It is impossible for any one of us to see 
the full intention of the mighty movement of God’s plan for his world. 
It is not a part of religion to pretend that everything in life is obviously 
fair and right. Indeed, there is nothing that makes religion so unreal to 
sensible men as the pretense, sometimes made, of such omniscience. The 
ways of death are often very hard to interpret, and so —not less — are 
many of the ways of life. 


‘* With silence only as their benediction God’s angels come, 
When in the presence of a great affliction the soul sits dumb.” 


Yet two things we do know, and may well recall them to ourselves 
to-day. One is that the worth of life is not in its length, but in its 
depth; not in its quantity, but in its quality. What ways of service 
might have opened before Marshall Newell if he had lived longer we do 
not know. He might have built a great railroad, he might have been 
a wise and useful citizen, he might have had a happy home. But of one 
thing we may be almost sure, that his death, when it came, could not 
have brought to his friends, and to the whole great body of our college 
youth, the imperative summons to the pure and manly life which we 
hear it uttering to-day. That is a message which age cannot carry to 
youth, but which has to be spoken to young men by the death of a young 
man. There are men listening to me now whose lives will never be the 
same since this event startled them with the meaning of life and death. 
When Jesus of Nazareth was jus’ about to die — a young man of 33, after 
but three years of active work — and his disciples felt that they should 
be helpless without him, he said to them: “It is expedient for you that 
I go away, that so the spirit of the truth may come to you.” While he 
was with them they thought they knew him, but they did not really receive 
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the message of his life. When he died, and they stood, as it were, 
farther off from him, it was as if his teaching came into focus before 
them, and it was expedient for them that he went away, because the 
truth thus came to them. Is it not somewhat the same with some of you, 
as you think of this modest, simple follower of Jesus? And what could 
a man ask more —and what could he do more if he lived till 80 — than 
to have the truth of life come to others through his going away, and to 
live on in the better lives of those who loved him? 

And one thing more. We are met to-day in the presence of death. 
Yet, when we think of this young man, stalwart and sound in body and 
soul, it is difficult to associate his abounding life with the thought of 
dying. It is not necessary to dogmatize about immortality. Life is full 
of mysteries on both sides of the grave. But these qualities which we 
have been recalling to-day, simplicity and truth, hope and joy, poetry and 
innocence — these are not of the things which look as if they were to 
perish. They have about them what has been called “a quality of time- 
lessness.” And if your friend could speak to you to-day, would not his 
word to you still be not of death, but of life? It is a very solemn mes- 
sage, which one often hears, — the words, “ Prepare to die!” It is the 
warning of the quick and sudden coming of the end of opportunity. 
Watch, therefore, for ye know not in what hour the Son of man cometh. 
But is there not a still higher message which we may hear to-day — the 
words, “ Prepare to live!” ? Oh! to be ready, not for a sudden end in 
death, but for a larger life! Oh! to be safe from the real sting of death 
— the opening of that door of larger service, only to stand before it and 
confess that we are not fit to goin! Listen to the young man, Jesus 
Christ, as, just before his death, he gives his friends a final message. 
It is not a message of death, but of life. ‘Iam come,” he says —and 
how strangely it sounds with the cross in sight ! — “I am come that they 
may have life, and may have it more abundantly.” What might it be to 
some of us if, after his faithful, quiet life, this young man, through his 
death, might humbly repeat his Master’s message: ‘‘ I came among you 
that you might have life, a fuller, healthier life of your bodies in your 
play, a steadier, stronger life of purpose in your wills; and now I go my 
way still deeper into life — into the new privileges and higher demands 
of the eternal world, and still my prayer for those that loved me is this 
—that they may know how good it is to live, and may have life, and 
may have it more abundantly.” ‘Ido not come,” said our own poet of 
a departing friend, — 

“T do not come to weep above thy pall, 
And mourn the dying out of noble powers ; 


The poet’s clearer eye should see in all 
Earth’s seeming woe the seed of Heaven’s flowers. 
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“No power can die that ever wrought for truth; 
Thereby a law of nature it became, 
And lives unwithered in its sinewy youth, 
When he who called it forth is but a name. 


“ Thou art not idle: in thy higher sphere 
Thy spirit bends itself to loving tasks, 
And strength to perfect what it dreamed of here 
Is all the crown and glory that it asks.” 
Francis G. Peabody, ’69. 





THE GRADUATE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 


To those who have closely observed Harvard Athletics for the last 
fifteen years it long since became evident that some more general cause 
of defeat must exist than the incapacity of any particular captain, team, 
or coach, or the stupidity of any particular method of training or pre- 
paration for a contest. It is scarcely supposable that men who command 
the admiration and respect of their fellows in all ordinary matters should 
suddenly develop a species of madness amounting, according to the news- 
papers, almost to homicidal mania on being put in control of some par- 
ticular branch of Harvard Athletics. 

The more general charges made in explanation of the phenomenon of 
persistent defeat have been the proximity to Boston of Harvard College ; 
the hostility of the University authorities ; the partiality shown to Boston 
men and those of a certain social standing, and the lack of any unity of 
sentiment among graduates and undergraduates. 

Assuming that any one of these criticisms or a combination of several 
of them is correct, the first step is to see what measures are practical 
with a view to effecting a change. 

With regard to the first charge, however desirable from an athletic 
point of view it might appear, the day is not yet imminent when the 
Corporation would be likely to select a new location for the University 
nor the Boston city government be anxious to remove the State capital 
from the banks of the Charles. 

Whether the University authorities in the past have been hostile to 
intercollegiate competitive sport or not, is a question on which there are 
radical differences of opinion, but to any one cognizant of the extremely 
insidious ways in which professionalism was creeping into college ath- 
letics, it must seem doubtful whether the pioneer college in athletic reform 
was not bound to suffer defeat in the field for a time. Be that as it 
may, this reform, which is now established in many of the larger colleges, 
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is continually spreading, and the day is not far distant when the athletic 
student who receives a large salary for the performance of a nominal 
duty will be a thing of the past. The principal colleges now conform 
for the most part in their eligibility rules, and in this respect the attitude 
of the University authorities at Harvard has ceased to create any disad- 
vantage to her teams. 

What particular form of Athletic Committee is the best is an open 
question; but so long as teams wish to be excused for absence, there 
must be some one to excuse them, and so long as there is a large surplus 
in the Football Association, which is used to meet a large deficit in the 
Rowing Association, there must be some central authority to pass on the 
expenditures of these organizations. 

With regard to the charge of favoritism, in spite of the old saying that 
“there is no smoke without a fire,” undergraduates almost universally 
assert that no such impropriety exists. The fact that the number of men 
from Boston and vicinity on the'various teams is greatly out of proportion 
to the number of Massachusetts men in college is not surprising to any 
one familiar with the way in which the question of the choice of college 
is presented to athletes at preparatory schools. Unless a lad lives near 
Boston or has some particular Harvard affinity, his choice, if an athlete, 
will probably fall on some other college. Not only is he offered in some 
cases semi-financia! inducements, and in others, social inducements, but, 
if inclined towards Harvard, he is easily turned aside by the emissaries 
of other institutions at the whisper of the word “favoritism.” The 
result is that Harvard must depend for the most part on Boston athletes 
and those whose capabilities were undiscovered before entering college. 

That there is a lack of unity in sentiment among undergraduates and 
graduates is patent, and in this respect the field lies wide open for reform. 
It is precisely to overcome this difficulty that the Athletic Association of 
Harvard Graduates has been formed. College sentiment is not in any 
way a mysterious thing, nor does it fail to follow the usual laws of cause 
and effect. Harvard men, with all their individuality, will think the 
same way as the men whom they elect to study questions for them and 
to act in their name. If general policies are mapped out or approved by 
a large number of representative graduates chosen for the purpose by 
the graduate body at large, their dicta will command respect which is not 
accorded to the decisions of any small unrepresentative body whose 
membership changes after each defeat. 

The subjects treated above were extensively and freely discussed at a 
meeting of about sixty Harvard men, with the result that a committee of 
ten was appointed to draw up a plan for the organization of a Graduate 
Association and a circular letter was sent out. Lack of space prevented 
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any explicit statement in that letter of precisely what lines of action it 
was proposed that this Association should adopt, and perhaps it is too 
early as yet to do more than point out a few ways in which such a body 
would have been useful in the past. 

Many men have come to Harvard from far away places who were 
eminently fitted to take part in athletics, but of whom the captains and 
coaches had no knowledge or information whatsoever. The result has 
been that such students, either through their own neglect to answer the 
call for candidates or from the pressure of time, have been entirely 
overlooked, and, failing to make a Freshman team, have dropped out of 
athletics before their capabilities were known. It has not always been 
the case that the graduates residing in the same neighborhood as these 
students have failed to write about them to Boston or Cambridge ; but, 
as often as not, they have written to some one who has neglected to 
report, or, if he has reported, has forgotten some such important detail 
as the student’s name. It has not infrequently been the case that a first- 
class athlete has chosen some other college on leaving his preparatory 
school merely owing to some misapprehension, which might easily have 
been removed if any systematic effort had been made by graduates to 
reach such men. 

Captains in the past have often been blamed for neglecting details 
which it was absolutely impossible for them to attend to, owing to the 
amount of time required to get the coaches they wanted and instruct 
them in their duties. When a captain is elected he often differs diame- 
trically from the opinions of the coaches who have failed to assist his 
predecessor to success. He is at a loss to whom he shall apply for advice, 
and, moreover, frequently finds himself unable to procure the assistance 
of such graduates as he desires. The result is that he is obliged to take 
what he can get, and his coaches arrive without a thorough comprehension 
of their exact standing or the duties expected of them, and with a com- 
plete disregard for the dates at which they are wanted and the methods 
pursued by their predecessors in the same season. 

The raising and expenditure of funds for permanent improvements in 
athletic grounds and buildings has been conducted in the haphazard 
method which must surely result when any body of men with definite 
plans and methods is succeeded by an entirely different body of men 
totally ignorant of the acts and aims of those who have gone before. 

The instances are very numerous where teams have been undermined 
by criticism based entirely on ignorance. First, a prejudice is produced 
against some head coach among graduates and undergraduates not con- 
versant with the facts which led to some specific action ; next, this preju- 
dice is instilled into the minds of the team; and finally disorganization 
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and dissatisfaction produce their invariable result. Such a state of 
affairs is inevitable if graduates are not correctly informed of the doings 
of a team or if the representatives in whom they trust are kept in equal 
ignorance. The necessity is obvious for a body to whom graduates may 
apply for information or to whom they may make suggestions, with a 
certainty of receiving the attention which it is physically impossible for 
coaches, managers, and captains to give at present. 

Examples might be given in almost indefinite number where inter- 
mittent individual effort has failed to accomplish results easily obtainable 
by concerted action; but enough has been said to indicate the class of 
incidents which has suggested to the minds of many graduates the neces- 
sity of devising such a plan as is set forth in the following letter : — 


Boston, Mass., January 4, 1898. 

On Saturday, December 11, 1897, some sixty representative Harvard gradu- 
ates from New York, Boston, and vicinity met to consider how the past mem- 
bers of the University could best serve its athletic interests. In the course of 
a very frank discussion of the subject, a letter signed by James J. Storrow, ’85, 
Charles F. Adams, 2d, ’88, Thomas N. Perkins, ’91, Louis A. Frothingham, '93, 
and Bertram Gt Waters, ’94, was read, in which an association of all Harvard 
graduates interested in athletics was proposed. We quote from this letter :— 

“ We think that such an association would have a strong influence in crystal- 
lizing the opinions of the graduates on matters of athletic interest ; 

“That the executive committee of the association would be a well-informed 
body, to whom all graduates could apply for information, and that in this way 
ill-considered criticism, with its discouraging effect on teams and coaches, 
would be much lessened ; 

“That such an association would be an efficient body for the raising of money 
for such matters as improvements on Soldier’s Field ; 

“ And that such an association, by influencing the undergraduates, and in 
turn being influenced by the undergraduates, would tend to create a unity of 
opinion and action which at present is lacking.” 

The suggestion met with unanimous approval, and the undersigned were 
appointed a committee upon organization. We have considered the project 
with care, and are satisfied that the association is needed and can be made 
effective. We aretassured of the hearty sympathy of all graduates whom we 
have been able to consult. We ask for your codperation. 

A meeting for organization will be held at Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, on 
Wednesday, the 26th day of January, at 8 o’clock Pp. M. All persons who have 
been connected as students with any department of the University are invited. 
We hope that you will be able to testify by your presence to your interest in 
Harvard athletics. As it will be impossible for us to notify every one, we ask 
you to extend this invitation to others. 

By the constitution, which we shall submit for consideration at this meeting, 
the management of the association is vested in an executive committee of 
twenty-four members, to be chosen immediately by ballot. Provision is made 
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for balloting by mail at subsequent elections. It is not proposed that this 
executive committee shall interfere with the managers of teams, dictate the 
choice of coaches, or attempt in any way to control the undergraduates, nor 
will it permit the association to become arrayed against either the University 
authorities, the Athletic Committee, or against any body or individual interested 
in Harvard athletics. It will, however, seek to establish intimate relations 
with all, in full confidence that they are ready and eager to secure such support 
and counsel as a strong, representative graduate-committee can give. 

Graduates have long deplored the lack of a permanent policy in Harvard 
athletics, but have failed to realize that this was largely due to the lack of a 
permanent policy upon their own part. The proposed association will tend to 
remedy this. Its permanent secretary will be ready at all times to furnish to 
members accurate information and to receive suggestions and information 
from them. The executive committee will be in position to take advantage of 
such suggestions and information. It will be in touch with graduates and 
undergraduates, coaches and players, and its familiarity with past experience 
and present necessities will make it an effective agency in bringing about the 
unity of effort now lacking. 

There is special cause for hope at present. The attitude of the University 
authorities has become less disheartening, and we believe that the codperation 
of our association will be welcomed. The proposed plan will provide every 
member with the opportunity for such grade of activity as he may select. He 
may aim to serve on the executive committee ; he may keep up a correspond- 
ence with the secretary of the association and be confident that his ideas 
will reach the proper authorities ; or he can content himself with a yearly 
subscription and a vote. 

The support of a large number of graduates is essential to success. To this 
end we have planned to make the yearly dues small— two dollars — and to 
omit the usual initiation fee. We urge you to signify your willingness to join 
the proposed association by signing the card inclosed and mailing it at once 
to Edgar N. Wrightington, 1009 Tremont Building, Boston. Very truly yours, 


Amory G. Honees, ’74, Roianp W. Boyden, ’85, 

A. C. Tower, ’77, Aveustus P. GARDNER, ’86, 
FREDERICK W. THAYER, ’78, CHARLES F. ApAms, 2p, ’88, 
Freperick W. Smita, 79, Epwarp C. Storrow, ’89, 
Epwarp D. BRANDEGEE, ’81, EpGar N. WRIGHTINGTON, ’97, 


Committee upon organization. 
Suggestions of names for the proposed executive committee will be gladly 
received. 


In response to this letter, over one thousand former Harvard men sent 
replies to the effect that they were willing to join the Association, and 
about five hundred graduates attended the meeting held in Sanders 
Theatre on January 26. 

Gen. W. A. Bancroft, ’78, presided, and addresses were made by Gov. 
Roger Wolcott, 70, and the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, 80. The latter’s 
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speech emphasized the necessity for organization, and the disintegrating 
results of ill-considered criticism, calling attention to the value of ath- 
letie sports as a means towards the development of character, and 
expressing the speaker’s personal regard for such contests as involved 


physical contact. 

All the speakers were enthusiastically received, and their addresses 
were of such a nature as to give much food for thought to Harvard men ; 
but the limits of this article will not permit of an extended report of the 
various ways in which the athletic question was treated. 

As, however, it is a matter of great interest to the graduates to know 
on what lines the new Association proposes to work, General Bancroft’s 
exposition of its purposes is here quoted : — 


Through the organization which we shall form to-night, we shall obtain infor- 
mation from all over the United States about the material of which our Fresh- 
man Class is composed. All members of this Association will be called on by 
the secretary to report with regard to the qualification of students entering 
Harvard from their neighborhood. This information will be systematically 
sifted and tabulated, and the results turned over to the captains or coaches, to 
aid them in any way that they see fit. In other words, information which has 
been received informally and irregularly in the past, and has never been com- 
municated to the proper authorities, will in the future be gathered systemati- 
cally and used methodically. 

Again, all captains and coaches in the future will have a definite body to 
whom they may appeal for advice or assistance, with a certainty that no effort 
will be spared to obtain for them legitimate and desirable ends; while no advice 
or criticism will be given which is insufficiently considered, or which is likely 
to be inconsistent with the true athletic interests of the University. 

So much for the Graduates’ Association from the student’s point of view. 
We must now turn to the more important feature of the Association, namely, 
the unification of graduate sentiment, and again we must revert to the past for 
illustration of the concrete harm caused by the divergence of graduate advice. 

How often have we heard the graduate sitting in his easy-chair dilate upon 
how differently things are done at Yale! One year he tells his student friend 
that no crew can hope to be successful if the captain does not have complete 
command, and thereby inspire respect and confidence in his men. The next 
year the same man says : “I tell you that down at New Haven the captain has 
nothing to say about it. How can you expect any man of 22, without expe- 
rience, to manage such a complicated concern as a University crew ?” 

And so it goes. First the graduate advises the coach to pick his football 
team early and get the men together ; and next he tells the captain that Yale 
keeps her men guessing, and that they don’t know whether they are to play till 
they get on the field. One mancomes out to Cambridge and damns the coach. 
This is always popular. The next man comes out and damns the captain, and 
the result is that half the University thinks the coach incapable, and the other 
half says the captain is demented. 
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Could there be a better field for disorganization to work on ? 

The members of the team complain that the graduates take no interest, and 
the graduates say that the undergraduates think they know it all. We have 
it pointed out to us that Yale gets large bodies of graduates to New Haven 
when they are needed to encourage the students in the minor games. This is 
an undeniable fact, and it is equally undeniable that plenty of Harvard gradu- 
ates are ready and willing to come to Cambridge or anywhere else, if some one 
would only tell them when they are needed. 

Confusion of advice and ignorant criticism from graduates will exist just as 
long as they are not informed of what is going on, and of the reasons which 
actuate the authorities in their actions. 

As long as the press is misinformed as to the true condition of affairs 
existing at any time, just so long will graduates, to most of whom the press 
is the principal if not the only means of information, form their opinions on 
incorrect premises and exert their influence in a hostile manner, instead of 
harmoniously and unitedly. 

Accordingly we have called upon the graduates interested in athletic mat- 
ters to band together and elect representatives whose duty it shall be to inform 
themselves of the facts, and, after deciding on their verdict, impart their 
opinion, whether favorable or otherwise, to all members of the Association. 
We call upon the student authorities and the coaches to fully inform our repre- 
sentatives of all matters which they can properly communicate, and to trust 
to our discretion not to use the data furnished us hurriedly or unadvisedly. 

We confidently expect that all graduates desirous of criticising any matters 
connected with Harvard athletics will first ascertain the exact state of affairs 
by writing to our secretary, instead of harassing our captains and coaches by 
telegrams and letters founded on misapprehensions. 

Our secretary will have time to answer every letter he receives from a member 
of the Association, and graduates who write letters, complaining of mistakes 
that have been rectified some years before the complaint is indited, will not 
in the future be obliged to complain of unanswered communications. 

To you, graduates, we appeal for all the support you can give us. Make 
use of your executive committee in every way in your power, and do not 
forget that conclusions arrived at by your representatives, who are thoroughly 
conversant with facts and reasons, are worthy of greater weight than conclu- 
sions formed on inadequate or exparte information. 


The Executive Committee chosen was as follows: A. G. Hodges, ’74, 
New York; W. A. Bancroft, ’78, Cambridge; E. D. Brandegee, ’81, 
Utica; G. B. Morison, ’83, Boston; R. W. Boyden, ’85, Beverly; J. J. 
Storrow, ’85, Boston ; A. P. Gardner, ’86, Hamilton ; W. A. Brooks, Jr., 
’87, Boston; A. F. Holden, ’88, Salt Lake City; J. H. Sears, ’89, New 
York ; E. C. Storrow, ’89, Boston ; Kellogg Fairbank, ’90, Chicago ; J. P. 
Hutchinson, ’90, Philadelphia ; A. J. Cumnock, ’91, New York ; Nicholas 
Longworth, ’91, Cincinnati; J. P. Lee, 91, New York; F. N. Watriss, 
92, New York; A. J. Dibblee, 93, San Francisco; L. A. Frothingham, 
93, Boston ; B. G. Waters, ’94, Boston ; R. D. Wrenn, 95, New York ; 
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N. W. Bingham, Jr., 95, Cambridge ; D. D. Scannell, ’97, Boston ; E. N. 
Wrightington, ’97, Boston. 

At its first meeting this Committee will by lot resolve itself into three 
classes of eight members each, one to serve until next June, one to serve 
until June, 1899, and one to serve until June, 1900. Beginning with the 
coming June, therefore, the Association will choose eight committeemen 
annually by a postal ballot. A nominating committee of ten will select 
in March at least twelve names for the members of the Association to 
act on. Any twenty-five members can then nominate independent can- 
didates. The constitution provides that all names proposed must be 
arranged in alphabetical order on the ballot sent out, in order that no 
advantage shall accrue to the candidates selected by the nominating com- 
mittee. It accordingly behooves all localities and groups of individuals 
who wish to be represented to communicate their ideas as soon as possible 
to the members of the nominating committee as soon as the make-up of 
the latter is announced.? 


A. P. Gardner, ’86. 





PRESIDENT ELIOT’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


[On Jan. 12 the President presented to the Board of Overseers his report 
for the year ending Sept. 30, 1897. Some of the more important passages are 
here given. — Ep. ] 


Scholarships. — ‘The Dean of Harvard College suggests that the 
students who attain the rank as scholars which admits to the second class 
of scholarships, but do not need pecuniary aid, ought also to be distin- 
guished by some title which would indicate that they were of equal rank 
with those who receive scholarships with stipend. A general average of 
Grade B is the minimum standing for a scholarship of the second class. 
The following table exhibits the number of persons who were of scholar- 


Scholarships for the Year 1896-97. 
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1 On Feb. 4 the Committe organized, with J. J. Storrow, ’85,as chairman, A. P. 
Gardner, ’86, vice-chairman, and F. W. Moore, 93, secretary and treasurer.— Ep. 
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ship rank in the Classes of 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900, with the num- 
ber of those who obtained scholarships. It will be seen that the pro- 
portion of persons who attain scholarship rank rises steadily from the 
Freshman year to the Senior year. On the work of the Senior year no 
scholarships are awarded, for the Class leaves College. In the Junior 
Class for the year 1896-97 there were 36 persons who attained scholar- 
ship rank, but missed the distinction because they did not need aid. In 
the Sophomore Class there were 35 such persons ; and in the Freshman 
Class 23. In the three Classes taken together there were 95 persons 
who received scholarships, 16 John Harvard Scholarships and 79 stipend 
scholarships, and 94 persons above the minimum scholarship line who 
received neither money nor scholarly distinction. It appears from these 
figures that, of the 189 persons in these three Classes who were above the 
minimum scholarship line, 110 had no need of pecuniary aid, against 79 
who needed such aid. 

“Some critics of the methods of aiding poor scholars adopted at Har- 
vard College have seemed inclined to believe that the award of scholar- 
ships exclusively to persons who need aid in obtaining their education has 
made good scholarship, or high College standing, the aim of poor men 
only. The facts just mentioned do not bear out this theory. It clearly 
appears that a decided majority of the highest scholars in Harvard Col- 
lege are young men who stand in no need of pecuniary assistance. None 
the less, or, rather, all the more, it seems expedient to provide an hon- 
orary distinction for these successful scholars, such as the annual publi- 
cation of the scholarship lists affords.” 

“A significant change in the membership of the University during 
recent years has been the increasing number of students admitted to the 
University for short periods of residence, like one year, or two years, 
who nevertheless obtain some degree from the University, and not infre- 
quently a highly honorable degree like that of Master of Arts. Some 
persons have supposed that the significance of the Harvard degrees has 
been injuriously affected by this winning of degrees after comparatively 
short periods of residence by persons whose main period of education has 
been passed elsewhere. . . . So far, then, as scholarship goes, the men 
who have been admitted to advanced standing from other institutions 
completely justify their admission and demonstrate their high value to 
the University.” 

Conferring Degrees twice a year. — “ The English and German uni- 
versities count residence by the term or semester, and confer degrees 
several times during the year; and in this country the University of 
Chicago has set an example of conferring degrees four times a year. It 
has been the practice of Harvard from its foundation to confer degrees 
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only once a year, —a very natural practice so long as residence was 
counted only by the year, and a specified length of residence was the 
most important qualification for the degree. But, now that the passing 
of examinations on a definite number of courses or half-courses of in- 
struction has become the most important qualification for a degree, some 
reasons come into view for conferring degrees twice a year. The require- 
ment for the degree of Bachelor of Arts being to pass the examinations 
in eighteen full courses of study, persons who have passed in sixteen 
courses within three years have before them but a scant half-year’s work ; 
yet they must wait a whole year to get the degree. Again, short-resi- 
dence students who seek a degree from Harvard may easily find one 
year too short to accomplish their purpose, and yet two years may be too 
long. They could attain their desire in a year and a half. When stu- 
dents in college suffer some prolonged illness, which makes it impossible 
for them to pursue their studies for three or four months, they generally 
have to spend an extra year in attaining their degree, although the real 
loss of time was less than half a year. When a young man has failed to 
obtain his degree in four years through some neglect of duty, or through 
misfortune, he is now obliged to wait for his degree until the end of 
a fifth year, although his deficiencies may amount to much less than a 
year’s work. In all these cases there would be great advantage in a 
second date for conferring degrees, a date not far removed from the 10th 
of February.” ... 

After analyzing the half-courses now given, the President concludes : 
“Tn considering the expediency of instituting a mid-year date for con- 
ferring degrees, it is necessary to inquire not only what facilities exist 
within the University for bringing the course for a degree to a close at 
the middle of the year, but also what use of the subsequent half-year the 
student graduated in February could make. The Professional Schools 
of the University now begin their courses of instruction in the autumn 
chiefly ; but the spring half of the academic year could be utilized very 
well in the Divinity School, and fairly well in the Medical School on 
account of the multiplication of laboratory courses in the latter school. 
For a young man taking the degree of Bachelor of Arts and intending 
to be a teacher, the spring and summer which he did not need at Cam- 
bridge could be well used in Europe, or in professional observation and 
practice at home. The interval between the 1st of February and the 1st 
of October would be a convenient one for any young graduate who wished 
to improve himself by foreign travel before settling down to the study 
of a profession. Young men who were going into business might, after 
taking their Bachelor’s degree in February, have better opportunities of 
getting employment in the spring than they ordinarily have in the sum- 
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mer. _ Graduates of the Scientific School looking forward to getting posi- 
tions in machine shops, factories, railroads, or on engineering works in pro- 
gress, might be better able to find places in the spring than in the summer. 
Occasionally, even degrees in Theology, Law, or Medicine might be taken 
with advantage, under exceptional circumstances, at the mid-year Com- 
mencement. The degree of Master of Arts and the doctorates might 
often be taken advantageously at that time of the year.” ‘ 

The Retiring Allowance Fund. — The President records the formation 
of the Child Memorial Fund, and the Randall gifts. Continuing, he 
says: “The Retiring Allowance Fund ($319,972.28 July 31, 1897) ena- 
bles the President and Fellows to provide appropriate retiring allowances 
for a few persons. In 1896-97 three gentlemen were in receipt of such 
allowances ; but as yet the Corporation feels unable to assume the respon- 
sibility of a regular system of retiring allowances, which would give the 
Corporation a right to retire any officer at a given age, and every officer 
a right to claim a retiring allowance at a given age. The University 
cannot get the full benefit of a system of retiring allowances in making 
University positions more desirable, so long as the award of an allowance 
depends in each case on a special vote of the President and Fellows. 
A right to a retiring allowance would greatly enhance the value of all 
University positions ; whereas a possibility of receiving a retiring allow- 
ance by special vote enhances that value but little. In the opinion of 
the President, there is no way in which a given sum of money — like 
$100,000 or $500,000 — can be applied so productively for the University 
as by making it hasten the time when a thorough system of retiring 
allowances can be adopted.” 

Requirements for Admission to Harvard. —“ The report of the Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences contains a review of the action of 
the Faculty from 1870 to the present year on the requirements for 
admission to Harvard College. This statement forcibly recalls the fact 
that Harvard College has been for nearly thirty years endeavoring to 
apply to the admission examinations in a gradual and conservative way 
the principle of election of studies. ‘Throughout this period the diver- 
sities between secondary schools in the United States, and the permitted 
range of studies within single secondary schools, have been increasing in 
a striking manner. The public high school has greatly developed and 
improved, being stimulated in the Western States by the State Universi- 
ties, and in the Eastern by the pressure of educated public opinion and 
the increasing liberality of public expenditure on their behalf. The 
endowed and private schools have also undergone great changes for the 
better, and many of the oldest and strongest of these schools have added 
to their original classical course a Latin-Scientific, English, or modern 
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course. One great difference between the public schools on the one 
hand and the endowed and private schools on the other has been made 
more conspicuous during this period. It is an exceptional public school 
which has a course longer than four years; whereas many of the acade- 
mies, endowed schools, and private schools hold their pupils for five or 
six years, and some for even longer periods. In all the good secondary 
schools the methods of teaching have been greatly improved during the 
same period. When English, the other modern languages, history, and 
the natural sciences were first introduced into school programmes, they 
were but imperfectly taught, and they generally were admitted only to 
the inferior programmes, such as the English, modern, scientific, or com- 
mercial programmes ; but now some of these newer subjects are taught 
with a skill and an amplitude which make them substantial elements of a 
sound training. 

“In view of these changed conditions within the province of secondary 
education, the ultimate principle on which Harvard College tends to act 
in the matter of admission requirements is this: the College inclines to 
count for admission any subject which is taught in good secondary 
schools long enough and well enough to make the study of it a substantial 
part of a training appropriate to the pupil’s capacity and degree of 
maturity. The total number of subjects now well taught in secondary 
schools being much greater than the individual pupil can master, the 
College tends to accept any selection of subjects — made by school, 
parents, or pupil — which may fairly be said to constitute a sound train- 
ing, and is disposed to leave to the secondary school its full share of the 
responsibility for making wise selections. The future attitude of the 
College is likely to be, not continued insistence upon certain school studies 
as essential to preparation for College, but insistence that the gate to a 
university education shall not be closed on the candidate in consequence 
of his omission at school of any particular studies, provided that his 
school course has been so composed as to afford him a sound training of 
some sort. In a democratic nation, spread over a continent, and in 
which secondary education presents great local diversities, colleges and 
universities, if they would retain a national character and influence, must 
be careful not to offer unneccssary obstacles to the admission of young 
men of adequate though diversified preliminary training. Harvard 
College has long represented the principle of election of college studies, 
and has found nothing but advantage in the free application of that 
principle. It is natural that the College should seek to further the 
adoption of the same principle in secondary education and in require- 
ments for admission to College. At the same time Harvard College has 
no desire to make its own terms of admission lower or easier. Its effort 
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has always been in quite the opposite direction. In its past efforts to 
raise the standard of admission requirements, it has been admirably 
supported by the best-organized and most ambitious secondary schools in 
the country, and it confidently expects this support in the future. The 
College recognizes the fact that the elective principle in secondary educa- 
tion adds to the difficulty of organizing and managing a secondary 
school, and adds to the cost of carrying it on; but it also believes that 
the introduction of this principle adds greatly to the dignity, merit, and 
serviceableness of any academic school. It enables a school to serve well 
and develop effectively a greater variety of minds and characters; and 
this is as great a merit in a secondary school as it is in a college, and 
quite as important to the country, inasmuch as the number of pupils in 
secondary schools must always exceed the number in colleges and univer- 
sities. 

“The interest of Harvard College in this question is all the more 
intense because the College thoroughly accepts the general policy of the 
University which requires a Bachelor’s degree for admission to all pro- 
fessional courses of study. If, so far as Harvard University is con- 
cerned, access to the learned and scientific professions is to be restricted 
to those who have previously pursued successfully a college or scientific 
school course, it is all-important that the conditions of admission to that 
college or scientific school course shall be wisely and liberally conceived. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that the Faculty of Arts and Sciences has 
devoted the greater part of its time for a year and a half to the study of 
new requirements for admission to Harvard College and the Lawrence 
Scientific School.” 

Scientific School. — The steps by which a close relation between the 
School and Harvard College is to be gradually brought about are, first : 
“the raising of the requirements for admission to the Lawrence School 
till they reach the level of the requirements for admission to College, 
although the permitted range of options will probably be wider than in 
the College. The second measure is the facilitating of the transfer of 
students from the lists of one department to those of the other. So large 
an amount of instruction is now common to the two departments, and so 
many courses in one may be counted towards the degree in the other, 
that a student in Harvard College may now easily win the degree of A. B. 
on studies prescribed in one or other of the four-years’ courses in the 
Lawrence Scientific School, and then subsequently procure the degree of 
Bachelor of Science by pursuing his studies in the Lawrence Scientific 
School one additional year, or at most two additional years. This indeed 
is undoubtedly the most profitable way for the individual of obtaining the 
degree of Bachelor of Science ; for it puts the degree of A. B. under the 
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degree of S. B., and so makes the S. B. represent five or even six years of 
elaborate training.” 

Divinity School. — “The raising of the tuition-fee of the Divinity 
School from $50 to $150, which was mentioned in the last Report and 
went into effect at the beginning of the current year, has not affected the 
number of students. The School is now in all respects on a scientific 
basis, and is entirely comparable in this respect to other departments of 
the University. Its scholarship and beneficiary funds are, however, larger 
in proportion to the number of students than in any other department of 
the University. The direction which benefactions should hereafter take 
is the endowment of the professorships and of the Library.” 

Law School.—“The rapid growth of the School has taken place 
within nine years past. The demand for a degree in Arts, Letters, or 
Science, as a condition of entrance to the School as a candidate for the 
degree in Law, has had no effect to check this growth. Two costly im- 
provements will need soon to be made for the Law School. Its building 
will have to be enlarged, and the class of the first year will have to be 
divided into two sections. Fortunately the earnings of the School are 
large enough to warrant both these expenditures.” 

Medical School. — “The laboratories of the School have already be- 
come insufficient for the proper instruction of the regular students, and 
for the accommodation and furtherance of medical and surgical research. 
Although it is only fourteen years since the present Medical School build- 
ing was erected, not only the building, which has been once enlarged, but 
the lot itself, has become too small for the purposes of the School. The 
number of students has increased from 243 in 1883 to 554 in 1896-97, 
and the whole function and process of the School has so changed that 
much more space for each student is now required than in 1883. It is 
time to consider how and where a new building, or new buildings, should 
be planned. The problem is complicated by a need which is felt more 
strongly as the years go by, —namely, the need of a hospital directly 
connected with the School, and under the charge of its Faculty. Itisa 
great obstacle to the progress of the School that teachers can seldom be 
invited to the School from other cities, — men who have elsewhere demon- 
strated their capacity for teaching or research of a high order. Since 
the University has no control over existing hospitals, it is generally im- 
possible to offer suitable clinical opportunities to the men whom on scien- 
tifie grounds the University desires to make members of its staff.” 

Veterinary School.— The President records a prosperous year at the 
Dental School, and the loss by fire at the Bussey Institution, and pro- 
ceeds to call attention to the Veterinary School: “The financial situation 
of the Veterinary Department is a difficult one. The School itself inevi- 
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tably has a deficit. In a few good years the Hospital and forge have 
had a surplus which overcame the deficit in the School; but in the more 
numerous bad years the net earnings of the Hospital and the forge have 
been insufficient to overcome the deficit of the School. In 1896-97 the 
Northampton Street forge and Free Clinic procured for both hospitals 
and forges a deficit in addition to the habitual deficit of the School. 

“These conditions compelled the Corporation at the close of the year 
under review to make a decided reduction in the annual expenditures of 
the Department. Two assistant surgeons were not reappointed ; all sala- 
ries were reduced by twenty per cent.; and the forge at the Free Clinic 
was closed. It is hoped that these measures will prevent the recurrence 
of a deficit. The Free Clinic, or Charity Hospital, is maintained ; but, 
instead of being open all day for the reception and treatment of animals, 
it is opened only for from two to three hours every afternoon. 

“The Dean of the School calls attention to the fact that the Harvard 
Veterinary Department is in competition with those of Cornell and the 
University of Pennsylvania, both of which are largely endowed. The 
curriculum of the Harvard School is now a satisfactory one, and it has 
steadily raised its standards in all respects from the time it was organized 
in 1882. It needs, however, to be put on a higher scientific level by 
means of endowed professorships of Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Pathology. As was stated in the President’s Report for 1895-96, 
the desirable consummation is the union of the Medical School and the 
Veterinary School under a single faculty of medicine of the highest scien- 
tific quality, the combined schools aiming to produce not only learned and 
skilful practitioners, but also scientific biologists in all the fields closely 
connected with Medicine.” 

Athletics. —“‘The number of students who were engaged during the 
year in the various sports for which a physical examination is required 
was approximately 479, excluding the sport of lawn tennis. This figure 
is obtained from a table made from the cards given by the Director of 
the Gymnasium to those who passed the required physical examination 
The percentage of those taking some part in the various sporis to the 
whole number of students in the several classes and departments was as 
follows : — 


Class of 1897 . . . . . . «. « 22%|ScientificSchool. . ..... 23% 
GClawpeki60G ....... « SB | GendusteSehool. . ...=.-+. | 
Class of 1899. . ... <~ie ae De. 3. se es ee eS 5 
tO 2 ae 22 | MedicalSchooll ....... 1 
Special Students. . ..... 6 

Whole College ......-. 21 


“Tt is impossible to state with any degree of accuracy the number of 
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students actually taking a serious part in the sports. There were at one 
time 365 men under Mr. Lathrop’s charge practicing for track athletics, 
not including bicycling; but the number examined for that sport, includ- 
ing bicycling, was 166. . There were at one time at least 195 men play- 
ing baseball; but the number examined was only 93. It is probable 
that from 600 to 700 men took part in the out-of-door sports named, and 
it is certain that many others played tennis often. 

“Tt is very unlikely that a student who takes an active part in athletic 
sports can win good standing as a scholar ; but on the other hand a smaller 
proportion of the athletes get put on probation in Harvard College than 
of other students. This remark is not true of Scientific students. 

“The evil of excessive training has not been cured. The baseball 
team of last spring was distinctly overworked ; and half the crew gave 
out in the four-mile race. In all probability the nervous strain resulting 
from prolonged training, many exciting contests, and an anxious sense 
of responsibility, has not been sufficiently considered. 

“The Committee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports gave much atten- 
tion during the year to the revision and publication of the rules govern- 
ing athletics. Almost every one of these regulations has been discussed 
and fought over for years; and almost every one was at first resisted to 
the utmost by the main body of the undergraduates and by many gradu- 
ates. They have gradually been adopted, at least on paper, by the lead- 
ing Eastern colleges and universities; and at present they commend 
themselves very generally to the well-informed friends of intercollegiate 
athletics. 

“The transfer of the principal sports to the Soldier’s Field is being 
gradually accomplished. Football and baseball have been definitely 
transferred to the other side of the river; and it is hoped that new boat- 
houses will be built there during the coming season. Professor Hollis, 
the present Chairman of the Athletic Committee, has been of great 
service in planning and directing the improvement of the Field, the 
erection of new banks of benches, and the building of the baseball cage, 
and in planning the new boat-houses. 

“In January, 1897, the Corporation, at the request of the Committee 
on the Regulation of Athletic Sports, and with the approval of the 
brother and representative of the deceased giver of the Carey Building 
on Jarvis Field, voted to take that building for the general purposes of 
the University, and to allow therefor the sum of $15,000, with the 
understanding that after the payment of the money the Athletic Associa- 
tion should have no further rights in the building, but that said sum of 
$15,000 should be expended by the Athletic Committee for permanent 
improvements on the Soldier’s Field on some definite plan to be approved 
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by the Corporation. The Carey Building had ceased to be convenient 
for athletic uses; and on the other hand money was greatly needed for 
the erection of benches and a building for baseball practice on the 
Soldier’s Field. The last-mentioned building is now being erected, and 
great improvements have been made upon the Field. 

“The use of Holmes Field for games attended by throngs of spectators 
was permitted by the Corporation for the last time in the spring of 1897. 
Two long banks of seats with steel frames were erected temporarily on 
Holmes Field, but were removed in the summer to Soldier’s Field. One 
of these banks, situated on the south side of the track, caused a tempo- 
rary variation in the intensity of the magnetic field in the Jefferson 
Physical Laboratory which was so disturbing that it would not have 
been possible, with due regard to the proper work of the laboratory, to 
keep such a steel bank of seats on Holmes Field.” 

Health of Students. —In 1896-97 the Medical Visitor, Professor 
George W. Fitz, had two assistants, Drs. Bailey and Bunker. The 
following table gives an idea of the amount of work done by the Medical 
Visitor and his assistants for three years past. The office of Medical 
Visitor was instituted in the year 1893-94. The cases reported as “ at 
home,” etc., were not under observation, and the nature of the illness was 
unknown. The number of these cases is decreasing. The most unfavor- 
able months are December, February, March, and April, the worst of all 
being March. The cases of dangerous contagious diseases were very few 
in number ; and of typhoid fever there were but nine cases, six of which 
were brought hither in October. The need of an infirmary appears in 
the return of the average number of students ill at one time in Cam- 
bridge. This number varies from 2 in June to 66 in March, the average 
being 37.7. 


1894-95. 1895-96. 1896-97, 
Casesof illness. .....2. 2. +. 2,169 2,356 2,018 
“At home,” ete. . . i ee 806 76 68 
Visits to studentsinrooms. . .. . 660 780 1,159 
Calls at rooms, students out . . 300 180 216 
Consultations at Claverly and at L. S. S. 600 800 1,047 


Conference with the Institute of Technology.—“On the 12th of 
April, 1897, the President and Fellows invited the Government of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology to consider whether some plan 
could not be devised for a useful alliance between the several schools 
of applied science in Boston and Cambridge. The Government of the 
Institute having indicated their willingness to confer with the President 
and Fellows on this subject, Committees of Conference were appointed 
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by the two institutions, and proceeded to make a thorough examination 
of the subject. At the meeting of the President and Fellows on June 
21st, the Committee to confer with the Committee of the Institute having 
made a preliminary report, it was voted ‘that this Board is willing to 
modify or limit the present scheme of instruction in technical subjects at 
Cambridge, if the Corporation of the Institute is willing to consent to 
some satisfactory plan for the ultimate union of the two institutions.’ 
At the close of the academic year no conclusion had been reached.” 

“ The Gifts and Bequests to the University in 1896-97 amounted to 
$282,777.15, not counting the cash and securities transferred to the 
President and Fellows by the Trustees of the Peabody Museum. This 
amount is somewhat larger than the amount received in 1895-96.” 





AD:ALANVM:NVPER:-MORTVVM 


QVOCVM * VATE * SACRO * CONLOQVERIS * VAGVS 

IsTIC * ELYSIOS * PER * VIRIDIS * AGROS 

AVT * QVO * RHETORE * VEL ‘ CONSVLE * BELLICO 
QVAERENS ‘ VERA * SCIENTIAE 


AVT * QVOS * DISCIPVLOS ‘ DISCERE * FERVIDOS 

SIVE * ANTIQVA * DOCES * SIVE * RECENTIA 

Sr‘ IAM‘ MORE‘ TVO* PANDERE * DILIGIS 
REs * CALIGINE * CONDITAS 


Qvis * NVNC * VIRGINIBVS * VEL * PVERIS * PIIS 

PRAEIS * DVLCE * MELOS * QVOD* RECINANT * TIBI 

VT * DOCTE * SOLITIS * CARMINIBVS * CHORVS 
FEsTVM * CONCELEBRET * DIEM 


Fors ‘ MAVIS *‘ ALACER *SVMMA * CACVMINA 

EXPLORARE * PROCVL * DEVIA * MONTIVM 

VT * SVBTER * VIDEAS * PASCVA * FLVMINA 
SILVAS * RVRA * DOMOS * LACVS 


MI‘ DESIDERIVM ° QVAM ‘GRAVE * LINQVITVR 
NESCIS * ATQVE ‘ DOLOR * DVM ° SINE * TE * MOROR 
Er: TALI* INGENIO * IAM * NEQVEO * FRVI 
TE * CARISSIME * MORTVO 
J. B. Greenough, ’56. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE MIDWINTER OUTLOOK. 


After many years of discussion, the question of the right of holders of 
__ professional Harvard degrees to participate in the choice of the 
4 the” Overseers has at last taken definite form. The little-read in- 
sania troduction to the College Catalogue shows the slow progress 
of this question; from 1642 to 1810, the only Overseers were the elders 
of the six next adjoining towns, together with the Governor and Deputy- 
Governor of the Commonwealth, and the magistrates (replaced later by 
the Council and Senate). In 1810 and 1814 the President of Harvard 
College, 9 ministers of Congregational churches, and 15 laymen were 
added, —the Board to fill its own vacancies; in 1857 the legislature 
took on the function of electing the thirty Overseers, besides 6 ex-officio 
members. In 1865 the present method of election by the ballots of 
A. B.’s, A. M.’s, and holders of honorary degrees was introduced. Since 
that time new conditions have arisen. By the Triennial of 1866 there 
were 2,500 living persons entitled to the right of suffrage ; and 2,038 
M. D.’s, LL. B.’s, and S. B.’s, not Harvard A. B.’s. The Quinquen- 
nial of 1895 shows 6,406 living A. B.’s, 507 A. M.’s (probably many of 
them also A. B.’s), and 117 “holders of honorary degrees not otherwise 
graduates of Harvard College.” Deducting 1,578 A. B.’s not of five 
years’ standing, and part of the A. M.’s for the same reason, we have in 
1895 a constituency of at most 5,200, increased in the last three years by 
about 1,000. The largest number of ballots cast for Overseers in late 
years is about 900. In the same year, 1895, however, the holders of de- 
grees in Medicine, Law, Science, Engineering, Dentistry, and Doctors of 
Philosophy and Science numbered (living persons), 4,469, besides 228 
Doctors of Dental Medicine and Veterinary Medicine and Bachelors of 
Agriculture Science. These men of course include a large number of 
the Harvard A. B.’s, who make up the 6,700; but there were in 1895 
probably 3,000 persons who had been honored by Harvard degrees more 
difficult than the A. B., but had not been honored by the privilege ot 
representation in the government of the University. This state of things 
has led the Overseers, chosen by the limited constituency, to vote for an 
extension of the suffrage. To carry out this vote an act of the legislature 
"is necessary and the advocates and opponents of the proposal will have 
the opportunity to argue it out before a committee. Some of the alumni 
have organized a protest, which will doubtless be presented to the legis- 
lative committee, and may form a basis for legislative discussion. 
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The whole matter is an illustration of the steady forces at work to alter 
the oldest and the most conservative institution of learning in 
the country. The University runs smoothly ; the Overseers are and the 
a body not readily swept away by gusts of feeling in the 
community or in the alumni; their functions are honorably performed. 
No grievance lacks a hearing; no graduate of a Professional School is 
without means of making his views known to the Overseers. No one 
can urge that there is hardship in the present system, or can expect that 
under the proposed vote the make-up of the Overseers will be sensibly 
different. Since proxies are not allowed in the voting, the elections are 
always in the hands of those voters who live near enough to Cambridge 
to be present at most Commencements, and the A. B.’s who hold no 
professional degrees are always predominant. The change is not neces- 
sary to secure good and representative Overseers; nor on the other hand 
would it much alter the character of that body. The real question is 
very much deeper than that of men or of an abstract right: it is simply 
whether the Overseers ought to represent the University as it is, or a 
select part of the University. Harvard College is, to the minds of those 
of its graduates who have not also been students in the Graduate or 
Professional Schools, the essential part of Harvard ; sometimes they feel 
that in the general progress of the University the College has been 
elbowed, — perhaps that it needs protection against a tendency to exalt 
advanced study. To the minds of those who oppose the extension of 
the suffrage there are therefore two distinct parts of the University, — the 
College, and all the other Schools. To the mind of the advocate of 
broader suffrage Harvard University is a unit, in which the different 
sections are simply doing various parts of the same work. They would 
apply to the Overseers the principle which is shown by the harmony and 
codperation between the Faculties, by the concentration of power over 
all the departments in the Corporation, and by the increasing intercourse 
of students of various schools. The Overseers themselves recognize their 
functions as a University body, for most of the questions which they 
discuss cannot be applied to any one part of the University: such are 
appointments, the three-years’ course, and athletics. Even so special 
a question as that of entrance requirements interests the Scientific 
School and every advanced department; and it also concerns those gen- 
eral relations of the University to the community at large which it is a 
special function of the Overseers to recognize. The two dangers which 
seem to be apprehended are that the new voters will swamp the elections 
by the might of their numbers, and that they will elect special repre- 
sentatives of the various schools. So long as the A. B.’s far outnumber 
all the rest of the degrec holders, and are much more numerous in the 
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vicinity of Cambridge, there is not much danger of violent changes ; and 
it is probable that nothing would so assure the defeat of a candidate as 
the belief that he was to be the special representative of any one interest: 
In any case, the friends of the proposal appear confident that the Univer- 
sity will profit by a livelier interest in and discussion of the functions 
and the votes of the Overseers, and that the degrees conferred by most 
of the Professional Schools represent such training as entitles them to 


equal dignity with the A. B. or A. M. 


The oft-repeated charge of Harvard indifference really simmers down 
In Union 10 2 Statement that Harvard men consider unimportant some sub- 
there is jects which other people consider important. No one can doubt 
the earnestness of Harvard graduates and undergraduates on 
what to them seem vital affairs. One evidence is the agitation on the 
extension of the suffrage for Overseers ; another is the formation of a 
general athletic organization, by a mass meeting at Sanders Theatre, 
described elsewhere in this issue. A large part of the alumni of the 
College feel keenly the sting of athletic defeats, and purpose by this 
organization to concentrate Harvard public opinion on the problem. No 
son of Harvard can feel otherwise than did one of its most distinguished 
alumni, usually supposed to have no friendly feeling toward athletics, who 
admitted that “he could not bear to see those boys beaten.” There is a 
body of observers who believe that Harvard has ceased to be an athletic 
university in the sense that its students have ceased to desire athletic 
victory above all other things. One such critic has said that the success 
of Yale was due not to superior material but to a public sentiment of 
the necessity of victory, which compelled the athletic managers to do 
their work intelligently ; and he doubted whether there could ever be 
such a public opinion in a place of such multifarious interests as Harvard. 
Nevertheless an encouraging change in student sentiment is shown by 
the different attitude toward those who break training. A few years ago 
a very noted case of athletic discipline resulted in the offender’s appearing 
as a martyr, and receiving rewards at the hands of his college friends ; 
this year a man whose offense was less serious found that he had betier 
leave College, for it had become to him a cold and unfriendly place. The 
new athletic organization must serve to nourish and to back up such 
wholesome holding to their responsibility of men who undertake to repre- 
sent their university in athletic contests. To some minds this pressure 
seems sometimes unduly severe, as when a team which has done its best 
and prevented a redoubtable adversary from scoring is deprived of the 
usual athletic honors. The weight of graduate opinion through the new 
association may be expected to moderate the spirit of trainers, trained, 
and student supporters of athletics. 
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Each March issue of the Graduates’ Magazine since 1895 has con- 
tained a table of the attendance at some of the larger universi- enmen. 
ties of the country, like that which appears below. Numbers sons are 
in themselves are no indication of success or progress; but when ~ 
we find a steady, healthy growth in the largest, best endowed, and most 
active of the institutions of the country, it is safe to conclude that both 
learning and intellectual training are making rapid advances. In the 
three years since 1894-95, Johns Hopkins has lost 7; Cornell has 
gained 152; Columbia, about 200; Yale, 150; the University of Penn- 
sylvania, 175 (besides 284 in teachers’ courses); Chicago University 
about 1,000; and Harvard 531 (besides 126 in the summer schools). 
A like advance would probably be shown by the Universitics of Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and California and by Leland Stanford. 
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The persistence of this gain is remarkable, both in the general increase 
of students and in the steadiness of the relative size of the great univer- 
sities, — Chicago being the only one which has far surpassed some of its 
earlier rivals. Contrary to many expectations, the arts departments have 
shown a more rapid growth than the scientific departments, so that the 
humanities more than hold their own. To the gain in regular students 
should be added a growth in what may be called adjunct courses, — spe- 
cial teachers’ and training courses, summer schools and the like, which by 
their rapid turn-over bring very large numbers within the radius of the 
great universities. The method of registering such students is different 
in the different institutions, and the results in the table above are ob- 
tained by compilation from the catalogues, and from special statements 
furnished for the purpose by several college offices of registration. 
Thus at Chicago the 890 students reckoned here as in “ Summer School ” 
were pursuing regular class-room work for at least a quarter-year. The 
University of Pennsylvania includes 284 persons in teachers’ courses as 
members of the Arts department, thus making 641. The totals in the 
table are made up so as to compare like students with like. 

It is satisfactory to note that the primacy of Harvard in numbers is 
still beyond question. In 1895 Harvard had 500 more students than its 
nearest rival ; in 1898 it has about 600. 


Trowel, hammer, and file are for the moment silent in the University 
Beaver precincts, though two large private buildings are approaching 
— completion. Randolph Hall, on Mount Auburn Street, at the 
corner of Plympton, is to have fifty suites, and will provide many of 
the conveniences of a club. The bank building on the site of the old car 
stables on Dunster Street faces and obscures the facade of Dunster. 
The lot in the rear of Holyoke House has passed into the hands of the 
owner of the Dunster, who proposes to leave the plot open. The Uni- 
versity will, however, speedily awake to renewed building: Phillips 
Brooks House will soon fill the corner between Stoughton and Holden 
Chapel ; the Law School is shortly to enlarge Austin Hall, and the con- 
struction of a Semitic Museum does not seem far away. The Corporation 
will shortly begin to build the new Randall dining hall, which is to be 
placed on Kirkland Street near Memorial and the Foxcroft. Some dis- 
satisfaction is stiJl expressed that the various new buildings are not made 
parts of a comprehensive plqn, in which the sites and architecture should 
be made to harmonize. The whole water front of Charles River, from 
the West Boston Bridge to the Cambridge Hospital, has now come into 
the hands of the Cambridge Park Commission, and their plan includes 
an esplanade two hundred feet wide all the way along the shore. As 
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this will undoubtedly become the usual avenue for driving from Boston, 
it seems almost necessary to open up a broad boulevard from the river, 
across Mt. Auburn Street, to the front of the College grounds. The 
taxation of some of the College buildings has now come to a direct issue ; 
the Corporation declines to pay the tax of almost three thousand dollars 
levied on houses occupied by the President and professors, and proposes 
to test the question by bringing suit. This will open up the important 
issue whether the recent Williamstown decision lays down a general 
principle, or whether the circumstances at Harvard are so different as 
to require the exemption as claimed. 


Three years have now passed since the appointment of a Faculty Com- 
mittee to consider the question of requirements for entrance to Seiten 
Harvard College and to the Lawrence Scientific School. Last Gate for 
June the first stage in the result was reached by the adoption vane 
of the definitions of twenty-seven subjects. A few weeks ago the Faculty 
ended its deliberations by voting a scheme of ratings of the various sub- 
jects, and of the combinations allowable for entrance. The definitions 
have been published and widely distributed; in every subject except 
English there are changes, in some cases only of phraseology, in others 
by way of clearer statement, in some instances by additions. The basis 
of each of these alterations is the report of the “ department” con- 
cerned, — as Classics, French, or Mathematics; but behind most of 
them is a Jong process of conference with secondary teachers both in the 
New York conferences of January, 1896, and in the special meetings 
called by Harvard instructors for the purpose of learning the attitude of 
the teachers. The definitions therefore have in their favor the presump- 
tion that they have been carefully considered both by experts in the 
subject-matter, and by experts in presenting that subject to young minds. 
The main criticism upon them is that they are in nearly every case more 
difficult than the old requirements, yet on this point there is much differ- 
ence of opinion. The new statements are certainly more definite and 
explicit ; and in some cases there is a new line of separation between the 
“elementary ” and the “ advanced ” parts of a subject which adds to the 
labor of those who take the elementary and omit the advanced. The dif- 
ference in most cases is one of point of view rather than quantity, and per- 
haps the requirements now call for more concentrated and intensive work, 
for better adjustment between the parts. In fact, one purpose of the new 
requirements is to “take up the slack” by calling upon the high schools 
to replace work which they formerly did, but which now goes to the 
grammar schools. In two cases there has been a very distinct addition. 
Besides the old requirement in Plane Geometry there is a new one, 
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called “Geometry,” which includes the elements of Solid Geometry ; 
but the expanded subject is to receive an extra rating. History, which 
has been the feeblest of all the entrance subjects, is now raised to parity 
with French or German or Physics by calling for such reading and 
written work as will make cramming nearly impossible. Though this 
new History requirement undoubtedly calls for more time than before, it 
is regarded by the Department of History as reasonable and practicable, 
and is in the line of an improvement in the teaching of history now going 
on throughout the country. 


The real force of the arguments for these definitions and of the objec- 
tions brought against them therefore depends in great part on 


Voyage 
Unknown the scheme of ratings and combinations. It is an agreeable 
River. evidence of the honor of Harvard men that a matter known to 


one hundred and thirty-three persons, members of the Corporation, Over- 
seers, and Faculty of Arts and Sciences, besides many secretaries and 
clerks, has not been made public. Passed by the Faculty by a vote of 
52 to 12, the scheme is now pending before the Corporation and Over- 
seers, and a committee of the latter body is expected to report at the 
regular April meeting. Though there is no statement of the nature of 
the proposition, every interested person is aware of the questions which 
must be included and definitely settled. First, the ratings. By long 
established custom, each entrance subject has now a kind of index num- 
ber, represented by the hours allowed in the examination programme, 
and that number stands for its relative weight in determining conditions 
and admissions. Shall there be any change in the relative weight of the 
different subjects ? Secondly, required subjects. The present list is: 
English, Latin (or Greek), French (or German), History, Algebra, 
Geometry, Physics (or “ Book Physics”). Practically, Greek is also 
required, as the allowable substitute is so little liked that not one candi- 
date in twenty on the average has accepted it. Shall any of these re- 
quired subjects be put on the optional list? Thirdly, the optionals. At 
present there are certain interlocking provisions, by which candidates 
who omit Greek must choose particular advanced subjects. Shall there 
be any restraints on groups outside the required subjects? Finally, the 
question of total requirement. The Faculty, in its published vote of 
June, 1897, promised that the total should be no greater than under the 
old system. If any of the individual subjects are enlarged, shall the 
total be kept down by reducing the number of subjects or points which 
must be presented ? These four questions the Faculty has undoubtedly 
attempted to settle, subject to the wisdom of the Corporation and Over- 
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Some details of the entrance examination system have already been 
affected by the adoption of new definitions. The Faculty has yo gnter- 
undertaken to offer, in 1898 and thereafter, papers on the new 8 Wedge. 
subjects, and according to the new definitions, side by side with papers on 
the old definitions, till the latter are dropped altogether. This double- 
barreled examination will therefore for a few years throw additional 
care and responsibility on the departments concerned, and on the admin- 
istration. Complaint having long been made of the short time allotted 
to some subjects, the Faculty has voted to allow one and a half hours 
for elementary German, French, History, and Algebra, and two hours 
for Geometry and Advanced History. Of course the addition of these 
hours means that the regular examinations can no longer be compressed 
into three days, and a new programme is impending. Of the 672 final 
candidates examined in June, 1897, only 70 took the whole examination 
at once, that is, without a previous preliminary certificate and without 
postponing. The strain of examination is therefore in few cases serious, 
and by the necessary distribution over more days it will become less 
severe. Besides 35 of the 36 places where examinations were held in 
June, 1897, the College will hold examinations this summer in Louis- 
ville, Indianapolis, and Pasadena, California. The Faculty voted in No- 
vember, 1897, to conduct an entrance examination in any school or city 
where there is a sufficient number of candidates (up to this time under- 
stood usually to be ten), provided the school or city is not within easy 
reach of one of the regular places. It has long been the policy of the 
College to send examiners, except to California, Europe, and Japan. 
The number of places has now increased to such an extent that it is very 
hard to get College officers of experience to supply the need; perhaps 
eventually papers will in some cases be sent to resident Harvard gradu- 
ates of known character, and not connected with any schools, who will 


undertake to be responsible for the conduct of the examination. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. 
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STUDENT LIFE. 


Senior Class Elections by a New Method. — Agitation for a University Club. — Les- 
sons of the Yale Debate. — Marshall Newell’s Death. — Harvard’s Victory at Chess. — 
Athalie. — Reception to High Scholars. — Notes. 

The Class of 98 inaugurated a new method of electing Class Day 
officers. It has been customary for the Senior Class to assemble in a mass 
meeting and to select its officers by an open ballot. But as the classes 
have increased in size this system has become more and more unsatisfac- 
tory, until at last, in the opinion of many, it has completely broken down. 
The meetings were always long, often lasting until after midnight. This 
fact prevented the men who did not live in Cambridge, and many others, 
from attending the meetings, and thus a full vote of the classes could not 
be obtained. The society element, being well organized, was always out 
in full force and able to carry its “ slate” through without a break. This 
has caused the non-society men to feel that they had no voice in the selec- 
tion of class officers, and has been a source of much bitter feeling. 

On Nov. 29 there appeared in the Crimson an outline of a plan for 
reforming the system of class elections ; it had been signed by 130 men, 
and presented to the committee in charge of the Senior elections. The 
reforms suggested were, first, that nominations for Class Day officers be 
made public ; second, that balloting be secret; and, third, that elections 
be open during the whole day. As the committee did not wish to take 
the responsibility of deciding the question, Pres. J. H. Perkins called a 
meeting of the Class, which voted to adopt the reforms. All the members 
of the original committee, except L. L. Gillespie, resigned, and the Presi- 
dent of the Class appointed F. S. Arnold, E. B. Barton, Fletcher Dobyns, 
and W. E. Weaver to fill their places. The new committee formulated 
the following rules to govern the ’98 elections : — 


1. The election of ’98 Class Officers will be held in Lower Massachusetts 
from 9 A. M. till 5 p. M., on Wednesday, December 15th, 1897. 

2. Exectrors. Only those students are eligible electors whom the College 
Office certifies to be candidates in 1898 for the degree of A. B., or B.S., or 
C. E. Lists of such electors have been posted. If any name has been omitted 
from the list, it will be added on presentation to the Election Committee, before 
7p.M. December 14th, of proper evidence of eligibility from the College 
Office. 

3. The following are the officers to be elected: Secretary, three Marshals, 
Orator, Poet, Odist, Ivy Orator, Chorister, Class Committee (3), Class Day 
Committee (3), Photograph Committee (3). 

4. Nominations. (a) Every nomination must be made in writing, signed 
by not less than fifteen eligible Senior electors, inclosed in a sealed envelope 
marked only “Senior Nomination,” and left at 44 College House before 7 
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p.M., of Saturday, December 11th. An elector may sign one nomination 
paper for every office to be filled, and no more. 

(b) A list of the nominations made will be published in the Crimson on 
December 13th ; mail notice will also be sent to all nominees. 

(c) No name will be entered on the official ballot for more than one place. 
A candidate nominated for more than one place must withdraw from all but 
one. All withdrawals must be made before 12 m. of Tuesday, December 14th. 

(d) The revised, final list of nominations will be published in the Crimson, 
December 15th. 

5. (a) Rues or Vorine AND Exection. An official printed ballot will be 
used, on which names of candidates will be entered for the several places in 
alphabetical order. The elector must prepare his ballot in secret booths, to be 
provided. 

(b) Every elector shall vote for three candidates for Marshals, indicating by 
1, 2, 3 his preference for First, Second, and Third Marshal. The three candi- 
dates receiving the highest number of votes shall be declared elected Marshals. 
Of these three elected, that candidate receiving the highest number of votes 
for First Marshal shall be elected First Marshal ; of the other two elected, 
that one whose total vote for First and Second Marshal is the greater shall be 
Second Marshal ; the other candidate being Third Marshal. 

(c) Every elector shall vote for three candidates for each committee, indi- 
cating by “C ” his preference for Chairman. The three candidates receiving 
the highest number of votes for each committee shall be declared elected. Of 
these three elected, that one receiving the highest number of votes for Chair- 
man shall be the Chairman of the Committee. 

(d) For other offices, an elector shall vote for not more than one candidate ; 
and the candidate receiving the highest number of votes shall be declared 
elected. 


The new system worked with perfect success. Out of a possible 420 
votes 397, or 95 per cent., were cast, being the larges number of votes 
ever cast at a Class election. The following officers were elected: 
Secretary, Bartlett Harding Hayes, of Jamaica Plain, Pudding. Mar- 
shals,1. James Handasyd Perkins, of Milton, Pudding; 2. David 
Marvin Goodrich, of Akron, O., Pudding; 3. Norman Winslow Cabot, 
of Brookline, Pudding. Orator, Charles Grilk, of Davenport, Ia., Pud- 
ding. Poet, Guy Hamilton Scull, of Boston, Pudding. Jvy Orator, 
Robert Palfrey Utter, of Denver, Colo., Pudding. Odist, Fullerton 
Leonard Waldo, of Bridgeport, Conn., D. U. Class Committee, Wil- 
liam Woodward, of New York, N. Y., Pudding; George Winthrop 
Bouvé, of Brookline, Pudding ; James Lloyd Knox, of Newtonville, Pi 
Eta. Class Day Committee, Frank Horace Bigelow, of Worcester, Pi 
Eta; J. E. Norton Shaw, of Mattapoisett, Pudding; Harry Kelley 
Brent, of Lexington, Ky., Pudding. Photographic Committee, Leon 
Wallace Redpath, of Newtonville, Pi Eta; Samuel Lester Fuller, of 
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Andover, Pudding; William Edwin Dorman, of Lynn, D.U. Chorister, 
Waldron Holmes Rand, Jr., of Dorchester, Pudding. 

Interest in the movement for a University Club shows no signs of 
abatement. On the evening of January 18 a mass meeting was held in 
Fogg Lecture Room for the purpose of securing a more definite expres- 
sion of undergraduate opinion in regard to the project. The meeting 
was large and enthusiastic. Pres. J. H. Perkins, ’98, presided, and 
introduced the following speakers: G. G. Murchie, of the Law School ; 
Malcolm Donald, president of the Junior Class; D. M. Goodrich, captain 
of the University crew ; and Charles Grilk, 98. The meeting voted that 
the class presidents appoint a committee of five, to consist of two Seniors, 
two Juniors, and one Sophomore, whose duty should be, first, to canvass 
the University to find how many men would join such a club ; and, second, 
to carry before the Graduate Committee, as expressing the sense of Har- 
vard students, the following resolution : — 


“ Resolved, That we, the members of Harvard University, in mass meeting 
assembled, do express it as our earnest opinion that there is a great and increas- 
ing need of a University Club containing conveniences such as will attract 
men of all circumstances, with annual dues sufficiently low to deter no man 
from joining. 

“ We think the social conditions at Harvard will be greatly changed for the 
better by the erection of a building containing a large assembly room, a trophy 
room, a hall for the musical clubs and the debating societies, offices for the col- 
lege publications and the managers of athletic organizations, baths and a swim- 
ming tank, a billiard room, lounging and reading room, a first-class restaurant 
and separate lunch room, and a few suites of rooms to be used in entertaining 
visitors of the University. 

“ We feel confident that such a club would be of great practical benefit to 
the various undergraduate organizations ; that it would do much to unify the 
now widely separating interests of the University ; that it would have the effect 
of broadening and enriching the individual life of every student at Harvard. 

“Understanding that the Graduate Committee now in existence, which has 
the subject of a University Club under consideration, does not feel sure of 
undergraduate support, we wish by our action to-night to assure them of that 
support as emphatically as we are able, requesting that they give the matter 
immediate consideration, and communicate with us thereon as soon as pos- 
sible.” 


After the meeting adjourned several hundred men formed in lines, and, 
headed by the band, marched about the Yard cheering, and singing “ Fair 
Harvard.” The committee consists of C. E. Morgan and J. H. Hyde, 
"98; M. Donald and F. M. Alger, 99; and W. Phillips, 1900. 

Once more Yale has defeated Harvard in debate. Whatever we may 
have thought in the past, we must now recognize that accident cannot 
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explain three consecutive defeats. It is evident that Yale has become 
as formidable in debate as she is in athletics, and that Harvard must 
put forth her best efforts if her antagonist is not to remain supreme in 
debating contests. Chaos reigns at Harvard as a result of these defeats. 
Every one has a different explanation, and countless remedies are pro- 
posed. Those persons, however, who have been most intimately con- 
nected with our debating interests seem agreed upon three points: first, 
that the full debating strength of the University is not brought out; sec- 
ond, that the method of selecting the teams is defective; third, that the 
rivalry between the Union and Forum is not wholesome. To overcome 
the first defect it has been proposed that class debating clubs should be 
formed by each of the four college classes, and that a series of contests 
be held each year for the class championship. The men would feel free 
to take part in the work of such clubs, and class loyalty would compel 
every man who had any ability as a speaker to try for the team that was 
to represent his class. Such a system would not only bring out the 
debating strength of each class, but it would make the competition for 
’Varsity teams much keener, and make it impossible that a man should 
represent us in an intercollegiate contest who had not demonstrated his 
ability in a minor contest. To overcome the second defect it is proposed 
to have a series of trial debates. At present the men are chosen upon 
the impression which they make by a single set speech of not more than 
five minutes in length. Clearly, this gives little opportunity to judge of 
the candidate’s general grasp of the subject, or of his skill in rebuttal. If, 
however, a series of trials were held, the judges would have a much bet- 
ter opportunity to determine the relative merits of the candidates. To 
do away with the unwholesome rivalry between the Union and Forum, it 
is proposed to unite the two. All men who had made their class teams, 
or a university team, should be eligible to membership in the new society, 
and it should have general supervision over all the debating interests. 

These questions were thoroughly discussed at the last meeting of the 
Advisory Committee on Debating, but no definite action was taken. It 
was felt that if reforms were to be introduced, the undergraduates must 
take the initiative. The Advisory Committee for the present year is 
composed of the following: President, Prof. Geo. P. Baker, ’87; secre- 
tary, Fletcher Dobyns, 98; faculty and graduate members, Professors 
Briggs, Taussig, Hart, Ames, Shaler, Cummings, Mr. J. J. Hayes, Mr. 
W. R. Thayer, ’81, Senator F. W. Dallinger, 93, the Hon. John D. 
Long, 57, and W. E. Hutton, L. S.; undergraduates, Charles Grilk, 
and J. A. O. Gorman, 1901. 

The University has been called upon to mourn the death of one of the 
most loyal and beloved of its recent graduates, — Marshal] Newell. The 
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news of his death, which occurred during the Christmas recess, came as 
a shock to every one. 

On Jan. 9 a special Memorial Service, simple and impressive, and 
attended by a large concourse of graduates and students, was held in 
Appleton Chapel. Dr. F.G. Peabody officiated, and Mr. W. R. Spalding, 
°87, acted as organist. The College choir sang the following selections : 
“‘Beati Mortui,” Mendelssohn ; “ Integer Vitae,” Fleming ; and the Har- 
vard Hymn. Mr. George W. Want, of the Old South Church, Boston, 
sang the solo, “Be Thou Faithful unto Death,” Mendelssohn. Dr. 
Peabody’s eulogy is printed elsewhere in this number. 

During the Christmas recess Harvard won the intercollegiate chess 
tournament played in New York city, this being our fourth consecutive 
victory ; Columbia finished second, Yale third, and Princeton last. Har- 
vard’s representatives were E. E. Southard, M. S., and J. Hewins, Jr., 
98. The final score in games was: — 


Won. Lost. Won. Lost. 
Meranda. . 6 6 1 cs 10 BGG seas Se a! eo 4} ve 
Columbia ...... @& Si Pemestom . . «1 « ss 3 9 

The individual scores were : — 

Won. Lost. Won Lost. 
Southard (H). . . . .- 6 OD Qekt....5. 8 3 
Hewins(H) .... . 4 9 Musdoh{Y)..... 8 44 
Meyer(C).....-. 4 i: Moma) .«.... 8 3 
Seward {C). . .... 2 a Qe) 2s sass @ 6 


In recognition of his remarkable record, a complimentary reception 
was given to Mr. Southard on his return to Cambridge. 

Under the auspices of the French Department, four performances of 
Racine’s Athalie were given in Sanders Theatre. ‘The different parts 
were taken by members of the Department, students of Harvard and 
Radcliffe, and others not connected with the University, but who have 
had considerable experience in amateur theatricals. A description of 
the performance is printed elsewhere. 

Major H. L. Higginson, [’55)}, gave a reception to the men receiving 
College scholarships of highest standing. These men, who were those 
who received John Harvard scholarships, and the most distinguished 
holders of other scholarships, were: F.S. Arnold, 98, W. W. Baker, 98, 
C. L. Bouvé, 99, A. M. Carter, 98, W. B. Cutting, 1900, W. B. Don- 
ham, 99, W. E. Dorman, ’98, D. F. Drake, 1900, A. Drinkwater, 1900, 
J. W. Farley, ’99, E. W. Fox, ’98, H. H. Fox, 1900, S. T. Frost, ’98, 
A. V. Galbraith, 99, F. P. Garland, ’98, E. T. Gundlach, 98, W. H. P. 
Hatch, ’98, C. B. Hersey, 1900, S. H. Hollis, 98, C. N. Jackson, ’98, G. 
H. Kinnicutt, 98, W. Meriam, ’99, W. Morrow, 1900, G. Newhall, ’98, 
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R. T. Parke, 98, L. Pearse, 99, H. P. Philbrick, 98, B. R. Robinson, 
98, H. F. Robinson, ’98, R. Stout, 98, J. B. Studley, ’99, C. A. Wheeler, 
99, E. B. Wilson, ’99, A. W. Wise, ’99, S. L. Wonson, ’99, H. A. Yeo- 
mans, 1900. 

J. H. Hyde, 98, has deposited $30,000 with the Mercantile Trust 
Company of New York as a permanent lecture fund for the Cercle Fran- 
gais. The interest on the sum will be used to bring to Harvard each 
year a distinguished French man of letters who will give a series of lec- 
tures on French art, literature, or history. M. René Doumic, of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, gives the first course in March. — The follow- 
ing are the officers of the Glee Club for the second half year: Pres., D. 
Fairbank, ’99; vice-pres., F. A. Turner, 99; treas., J. F. Bacon, 99; 
sec., B. H. Whitbeck, ’99; librarian, G. R. Osborne, ’00; leader, H. S. 
Dennison, 98; accompanist, W. C. Heilman, ’00.— On Jan. 21 the Hon. 
W. Bourke Cockran delivered an address in Sanders Theatre under the 
auspices of the Catholic Club. His subject was “Christianity the Light 
to Economic Truth.” — Mr. O. G. Villard, 93, of New York, has pro- 
vided for a course of six lectures on “Civic Duties and Reforms,” to be 
given in Sanders Theatre during the present year. The first lecture of 
the series was given by the Hon. C. J. Bonaparte, ’70, of Baltimore, on 
“ Bosses and Rings.” — A joint debate between the Freshmen and Sopho- 
more Debating Clubs resulted in a victory for the Freshmen. The ques- 
tion debated was: “ Resolved, That United States Senators should be 
elected by direct vote of the people.” The speakers were as follows: 
Freshmen, affirmative, A. G. Alley, Jr., M. T. Hall, and I. W. Scott, 
with W. E. Stillwell as alternate; Sophomores, negative, B. Brooks, 
A. L. Richards, and O. D. Evans, with E. E. Sargent as alternate. The 
judges were Prof. S. M. Macvane, Mr. Richard Cobb, and Mr. H. L. 
Prescott. W. E. Hutton, L.S., presided. 

Fletcher Dobyns, ’98. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 

In the arrangement of the academic work there have been no signifi- 
cant changes since the beginning of the year. The whole number of stu- 
dents is sofar 410. This is already 40 more than last year, and the number 
will probably increase slightly in the second half-year. The increase in 
the graduates and undergraduates is marked ; 59 graduate students in 
1897-98 against 40 in 1896-97, and 209 undergraduates against 177 
in 1896-97. There are 142 special students only, against 153 in 1896- 
97. The courses which are applied for in the second half-year, are the 
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half-course in Sanskrit, given by Professor Lanman in the “ Primarily 
for Graduates ” group; The Politics of Aristotle, by Professor Goodwin ; 
Latin Grammar (Syntax), by Professor Greenough ; Roman Stoicism in 
the First Century, by Mr. Parker; the half-course in Milton, by Dr. 
Robinson: English Literature from the Closing of the Theatres to the 
Death of Dryden, by Mr. Young; English Literature from the Death 
of Swift to the Publication of the “ Lyrical Ballads,” by Mr. Copeland ; 
Beowulf, by Dr. Robinson ; Victor Hugo and the reaction against the 
Romanticist movement, by Professor de Sumichrast; History of Modern 
Philosophy, by Dr. Santayana ; Experimental Psychology, by Mr. Lough ; 
the Philosophy of the Will, with special reference to Kant and Schopen- 
hauer, by Professor Minsterberg ; Constitutional History of England 
since the reign of George II, and Leading Principles of Constitutional 
Law, by Professor Macvane ; Economic Theory, with special reference 
to distribution, by Professor Taussig ; Solid Geometry, by Mr. Love; 
Morphology of Animals, by Dr. Parker; Elementary Meteorology, and 
a half-course in Climatology, by Mr. Ward; and the Physiography of 
Europe, by Professor Davis. 

At the meeting of the Associates on Oct. 20, the reports of the Presi- 
dent and Dean were read, and the report of the Chairman of the Aca- 
demic Board was presented in proof. In her report, the President says: 
“ Various changes in our conditions and surroundings in the last year 
have tended to strengthen us in our present position. We now own 
much of the land and several of the houses in our immediate neighbor- 
hood. This being the case, we have anticipated the future by maturing 
a general design for our college that is to be, and we have had a drawing 
of our scheme made, which shows the general distribution of our future 
buildings. It is only an ideal sketch and must be greatly modified in 
the execution. Theoretically, however, it represents the conception fairly 
well. Radcliffe College must always be a town college, but as such I 
think we have reason to believe that it will be an attractive and pictur- 
esque one, to which Cambridge may give a kindly reception, such as she 
has already extended to Radcliffe herself. 

“‘ Our scheme begins already to take shape, for the ground is actually 
cleared for a new gymnasium. We have long been in need of one, our 
gymnastic exercises having been carried on heretofore under the most 
discouraging circumstances. I am glad to speak here of our teacher of 
gymnastics, Miss Wallace, whose energy and patience have triumphed 
over all difficulties, and awakened a genuine enthusiasm among her 
scholars. The new gymnasium, which is to make her task a compara- 
tively easy one, will be the first of our permanent college structures, and 
should therefore, for the sake of an harmonious result, give the keynote 
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to all the rest. Great pains have therefore been taken to secure such a 
plan as will by its structural lines and proportions, and by its material 
also, be, so to speak, a guide for the other buildings, in whatever order 
they may follow. Thus, regarding our College from the beginning as 
an architectural whole, we hope to obtain structural unity and complete- 
ness in the end.” .... 

At the close of the report Mrs. Agassiz pays this tribute to Professor 
Allen: “One word in conclusion, and that asadone. Not only by his 
distinguished scholarly attainments and his gift as a teacher is Professor 
Frederick D. Allen a loss to us. By his cordial, kindly sympathy he 
was in close touch with whatever concerned the best interests of Rad- 
cliffe. I shall not soon forget how readily he turned from his more 
important occupations to help the students in their rehearsals last spring 
when they were preparing the music for our graduating exercises. In 
short, whether with his class or in the more familiar intercourse outside 
the recitation or lecture room, he was always the courteous friend and 
adviser, and he will long be missed from among us.” 

The Dean in her report says: “ Last November, the system of volun- 
tary prayers was introduced into Radcliffe College; a short and simple 
service, modeled on the morning prayers in Harvard College, was held 
every morning at ten minutes to nine. Dr. McKenzie, Dean Hodges, 
and Mr. Crothers shared this duty, each coming twice a week, and we 
cannot thank them enough for their generosity and kindness. The experi- 
ment met with unqualified success; the response from the students was 
marked and immediate, and we wish that the service might be con- 
sidered an established usage and steps taken to make it so... .. 

“ At the meeting of the Associates in the autumn of 1896, a plan was 
laid before them by which we could meet the pressing necessity for better 
academic accommodation, not only for the moment, but for a few years to 
come. The plan was approved, and in accordance therewith, Radcliffe 
College has purchased, during the year, the following properties, all situ- 
ated in the irregular square bounded by Garden Street, Mason Street, 
James Street, Brattle Street, and Appian Way. 1. The property of 
Messrs. Browne and Nichols, fronting on Appian Way, with an entrance 
on Garden Street ; 12,765 square feet of land, with a schoolhouse, a 
small gymnasium, and the dwelling-house 11 Appian Way. 2. The 
property of Mr. Arthur Gilman, known as the Cambridge School, No. 
79 Brattle Street ; a schoolhouse and 10,185 square feet of land. 3. 
From Melissa A. Norris, the property No. 18 Mason Street, a dwelling 
and stable, with 6,545 square feet of land. 4. From the heirs of John 
Monroe, the property No. 69 Brattle Street, 6,247 square feet of land and 
a dwelling. Of the house 11 Appian Way wecan make no present use ; 
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it has for some time been rented as quarters for students and others; we 
shall try to get some return in that way. The Browne and Nichols 
gymnasium was pronounced entirely inadequate for our purpose, even as 
a makeshift, and it has been let as a private school for little children. 
The old physical laboratory has been condemned and pulled down, and 
the physical laboratory is now satisfactorily installed in the Gilman 
School. To avoid a needless expenditure of time and money, almost 
all the academic work is now carried on in Fay House and the two 
schoolhouses ; the chemical laboratory is still in the old gymnasium; the 
rooms used for instruction in music occupy a part of the Vaughan House, 
but the way is now clear for the winter’s work under fairly good condi- 
tions. The site chosen for the new gymnasium is the land Nos. 18 and 
20 Mason Street ; the house and stable 18 Mason Street must be moved 
away or pulled down; the old gymnasium has been moved back about a 
hundred feet to the spot formerly occupied by the physical laboratory, 
and next summer that also must be taken down. Is it too much to hope 
that next summer may see us preparing to build a second building — one 
for laboratory purposes? The experience of last year showed that it was 
impossible to use the Vaughan House satisfactorily for academic purposes ; 
but the rooms so ill adapted for one purpose are well adapted to another, 
and we have seized the opportunity to give the students a pleasant lunch- 
eon room. The three connecting rooms on the first floor will be used 
as a luncheon room from half-past eleven to half-past one, and we can 
now try the experiment of providing a hot meal at a fixed price. The 
corresponding rooms on the second floor have been set apart as students’ 
meeting rooms, and fitted up with that object in view. These steps have 
been taken in the interest of the students, with a view to their health 
and comfort, and to the development of that ‘social pliability of wit,’ 
which has been ranked among the ‘twelve morall vertues.’ 

“There is another step in the same direction, which, it seems to some 
close observers, must inevitably be taken at some time and perhaps had 
better be taken now and by the College. To these observers it seems 
that there is need of other and different provision for housing the stu- 
dents. The present system, by which they live in private families, works 
perfectly well in very many cases; in fact, it works so well that we are 
likely to forget or to overlook the many cases in which it does not work 
at all. The provision for women who can pay $11 or $12 a week for 
room and board is ample ; there are more houses open to students at that 
price, and from that price up, than there are students to enter them ; from 
that price down the supply of desirable places is very far from equal to 
the demand. We are not so unreasonable as to expect every one to take 
in our students without pecuniary profit, and it is possible that there can 
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be no profit unless the student pays a high price ; if that be so, the prices 
must remain high, unless the College, or the friends of the College who 
do not consider the profit, take the matter in hand. To a large dormi- 
tory there are insuperable objections ; but between a great barrack, full 
of young women, and a tiny hall bedroom in a household of indifferent 
and unsympathetic persons there are many possibilities worth consider- 
ing, some of which might meet the needs of the students for whom the 
present system does not properly provide. For those other students for 
whom the present system leaves nothing whatever to be desired, no pro- 
vision is needed ; and Radcliffe College owes a debt of gratitude to those 
residents of Cambridge who have done for strangers in their households 
services and kindnesses that no money can buy, and that neither the 
College nor the students can ever repay.” 

The report shows that the income from tuition-fees for 1896-97 was 
$61,964.17, and that there was spent for salaries, library, printing, 
repairs, and general expenses $67,506.26, the excess of expenses over 
receipts being met by interest on the endowment. 

The library numbered on Sept. 1, 1897, 11,049 volumes. During the 
College year 6,057 reserved books were taken out over night; 1,717 
books were taken out for a longer period by 266 students; 1,320 books 
were taken out of the Harvard College Library by 167 students. The 
Cambridge Public Library has lent ten cards to the Radcliffe Library, 
and has sent a messenger each week to exchange books. With part of 
the income of the Bessie Hincks Fund, the Library has this year bought a 
set of the Chaucer Society Publications. The Librarian has been able to 
make up several volumes of the Liberator from the gifts of F. J. Garri- 
son, A. C. Blanchard, Miss Maria Reed, and Miss Dyer, and she will 
gladly receive the missing numbers. Col. T. W. Higginson and Mr. 
C. F. Atkinson, who take a peculiar interest in the Liberator, have con- 
tributed to the binding of the volumes already received. 

As the College grows it seems probable that it will be necessary to 
make provision for a new library. The need of new buildings becomes 
more and more pressing from year to year. The President’s Report 
shows that the College may soon hope for a new gymnasium ; the library 
may be postponed for a little while, but the laboratory will be needed 
next autumn, and the College cannot afford to build while its endowment 
fund is so small. The policy of Radcliffe College has been to avoid debt, 
and its splendid work has been done throughout these years of great 
financial depression without incurring a penny of debt. 

Since the December report the College has received from George 
Putnam and W. L. Putnam, the executors of the estate of Henry L. 
Pierce, the sum of $20,000; and from James Barr Ames, the executor 
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of the estate of Ellen M. Barr, in cash and securities, $52,619.66. This 
bequest is charged with the payment of an annuity, and the will provides 
that the remaining income of this bequest is to be applied “in the form 
of annual scholarships of not less than two hundred and fifty dollars 
and not more than three hundred dollars, for the benefit of students in 
the said Radcliffe College who, in point of character, ability, and physi- 
cal constitution, give promise of future usefulness, and who stand in need 
of pecuniary assistance. If the number of such students in a given year 
should not be sufficient to exhaust the income of this fund, the portion 
not distributed shall be added to the principal fund.” 

A new Radcliffe monograph is nearly ready for publication. It is 
entitled : “On the Sources of the Nonne Prestes Tale,” by Kate Oelz- 
ner Petersen (Vassar, A. B., 90; Radcliffe, A. M., ’95). Elvira D. 
Cabell, 95-96, is teaching in one of the High Schools in Minneapolis, 
Minn. Eleanor H. Bush, ’96-97, is an agent in training in the Asso- 
ciated Charities, Boston. Jeannette S. Wendell, 94-95, is teaching at 
the High School, Holyoke. On Dec. 29, Blanche Julia Pray, 95-97, 
married Albert Allen Silver, Jr. On Jan. 10, Emily Baldwin Camp- 
bell, °92-93, ’94-95, married William Brown Williams, Jr. 


ALUMNAE. 


During the Christmas recess, the Radcliffe College Alumnae Associa- 
tion held its winter social meeting. In the absence of the President, 
Mrs. B. N. Johnson, the Vice-President, Alice C. Hale, conducted an 
informal discussion in continuation of the subject which was brought up 
last June at the Commencement supper. On Dec. 31 the Federation of 
Graduate Clubs met at the University of Chicago. The Secretary of the 
Radcliffe Graduate Club, Bertha M. Pillsbury (University of Illinois, 
95), represented Radcliffe at the convention. Ellen A. Stone, ’95, is 
studying at the Johns Hopkins Medical School; Alice G. Arnold, ’95, 
is teaching at Short Hills Academy, Short Hills, N. J.; Blanche T. 


Bigelow, ’96, at the High School, Waltham. 
Mary Coes, ’87. 


THE CHAPEL. 


The staff of Preachers to the University for the year 1897-98 has an 
unusual number of new appointments. Of last year’s staff there retired in 
June, 1897, Bishop J. H. Vincent (Methodist Episcopal), of Topeka, Kans.; 
the Rev. P.S. Moxom, D. D. (Orthodox Congregational), of Springfield ; 
and the Rev. D. McConnell, D. D. (Protestant Episcopal), of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. There were reappointed for the year 1897-98, the Rev. George 
Hodges, D. D. (Protestant Episcopal), of Cambridge; and the Rev. 
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W. W. Fenn (Unitarian), of Chicago, Ill.; and there were added to 
the staff the Rev. Prof. George Harris, D. D. (Congregational), of 
Andover Seminary ; the Rev. President W. DeW. Hyde, D. D. (Con- 
gregational), of Bowdoin College; and the Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, D. D. 
(Baptist), of New York. There have also preached in the Chapel be- 
tween Oct., 1897, and Feb., 1898, by invitation of the Board of Preachers, 
the following other ministers: The Rev. C. C. Hall, D. D. (Presby- 
terian), of New York; the Rev. C. H. Brent (Protestant Episcopal), 
of Boston; the Rev Prof. T. K. Cheyne, D. D. (Church of England), 
of Oxford, Eng. ; the Rev. E. E. Hale, D. D. (Unitarian), of Boston; 
Pres. W. J. Tucker, D. D. (Congregational), of Dartmouth College; 
the Rev. M. D. Babcock, D. D. (Presbyterian), of Baltimore, Md. 

The present year (1897-98) has thus far seemed to be a good year for 
the religious interests of the University. The number of attendants at 
Morning Prayers has been somewhat greater than ever before ; and the 
number of College officers who find it possible to be present has been 
slightly increased. It is a satisfaction to remember that no extraneous 
attraction has ever been permitted to induce attendance, and that the 
service is always one of quiet, natural, reverent, domestic prayer. The 
religious societies maintain an active life; and their Federation — in- 
cluding the Catholic Club with the various Protestant associations — has 
held monthly meetings. 

The growing desire of many College clubs for the use of the Preacher’s 
Room in Wadsworth House indicates the very varied usefulness which 
will be served next year by the Phillips Brooks House. The plans 
for this memorial have been approved by the Corporation, an excellent 
site assigned, and ground is to be broken in the early spring. It is 
intended that this building shall be generously used for all the higher 
interests of the University, — religious, intellectual, and social. Societies 
like the Graduates’ Club, the Classical Club, the Language Conferences, 
the clubs of different States and Schools, — together with the various 
religious societies and philanthropic enterprises of our students, — will 
find in the Phillips Brooks House a convenient and adequate meeting- 
place. It should be one more expression of the relation of religion to . 
life which Phillips Brooks represented, —a relation in which religion is 
not set in a corner of life, but claims all life as its own. Several new 
gifts have been received by the Corporation which will directly contribute 
to this comprehensive use of the Phillips Brooks House. Mrs. William 
Belden Noble has given $20,000 to endow a Lectureship in memory of 
her husband, a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church, “ to make 
known the meaning of the words of Jesus: ‘I am come that they might 
have life, and might have it more abundantly.’” This gift is associated 
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with the name of Phillips Brooks, “ with whose religious teaching,” the 
founder says, “he in whose memory the lectures are established was 
in deep sympathy ;” and “it is intended that the scope of the lectures 
shall be as wide as the highest interests of humanity. With this end in 
view, — the perfection of the spiritual man, and the consecration by the 
spirit of Jesus of every department of human character, thought, and 
activity, — the lectures may include philosophy, literature, art, poetry, the 
natural sciences, political economy, sociology, ethics, history, both civil 
and ecclesiastical, as well as theology and the more direct interests of the 
religious life. Beyond a sympathy with the purpose of the lectures, as 
thus defined, no restriction is placed upon the lecturer.” The Lecture- 
ship thus founded will naturally find its place in connection with the 
Phillips Brooks House, and a memorial of Mr. Noble will be set in the 
vestibule. The Noble Lectureship will, it is hoped, come to be for our 
University what the Bampton Lectures have been for Oxford, and what 
the Gifford Lectures now are for Edinburgh. Provision is made that 
each series shall be published. The first series will be given in March 
and April, 1898, in Appleton Chapel, on the general subject suggested 
by the founder, “The Message of Christ to Manhood;” as follows: 
Professor A. V. G. Allen, “Christ’s Mission to the Individual Man;” 
Professor F. G. Peabody, “Christ’s Mission to Human Society ;” the 
Rev. T. T. Munger, “Christ’s Mission to the Will;” Pres. W. DeW. 
Hyde, “Christ’s Mission to the Intellectual Man;” the Rev. H. C. Van 
Dyke, “Christ’s Mission to the Inner Man;” Bishop H. C. Potter, 
“Christ’s Mission to the Family.” 

In addition to this gift for lectures two bequests have already been added 
to the resources of the Phillips Brooks House. The trustees of the estate 
of Miss Belinda Randall of Roxbury have appropriated $15,000 “for the 
encouragement and maintenance among the students of the University of 
practical education and training in philanthropic service; $10,000 of this 
sum to be applied to the construction of the Phillips Brooks House, 
and to insure in that building suitable accommodation for the charitable 
work of the organization known as the Student Volunteer Committee, so 
long as said organization shall retain the approval of the President and 
Fellows, or, in case that work should be given up, for kindred work, at 
the discretion of said President and Fellows;” and $5,000 to be held 
as a fund, the income to be applied “to the maintenance or in the in- 
terest of such philanthropic activity on the part of the students of the 
University, or, in case this work should be given up, to be applied by said 
President and Fellows to kindred purposes.” This interesting gift 
makes it impossible that the Phillips Brooks House shall ever come to be 
a side-tracked theological resort ; and perpetuates among us the associa- 
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tion of faith with works, and of the religious societies with the pressing 
problems of human need. A still more touching gift remains to be 
noticed. In August, 1894, Ralph H. Shepard, of the Class of 1882, died, 
leaving $5,000 in trust to two classmates, “to be used to the advance- 
ment of Christian work at Harvard in what way seems to them best.” 
A liberal interpretation of this condition was justified by the interesting 
fact that Mr. Shepard, while a devoted member of the Harvard Young 
Men’s Christian Association, was also and at the same time a member 
of both the St. Paul’s Society (Episcopal) and of the Religious Union 
(Liberal). The trustees of this bequest therefore intend that it should 
be held as a fund by the Corporation of the University, the income to be 
applied from year to year for “the advancement of religious work at 
Harvard ” in connection with the administration of the Phillips Brooks 
House. Such a gift, coming from a young man, and interpreting so 
broadly the place of religion in the University, would certainly have 
commended itself warmly to the mind of Phillips Brooks. A tablet 
commemorating Ralph Shepard will be set in the entrance hall of the 
House. 
Francis G. Peabody, ’69. 


THE LIBRARY. 


In continuance of the classification and arrangement of the books in 
the new stack already announced, the collections in Mathematics are 
partly arranged, and Sociology will soon be taken up. Italian and 
Spanish, in the old stack, are nearly completed, and Scandinavian history 
and literature will follow. As the arrangement of books goes on, the 
necessity for additional shelf room becomes more and more apparent, 
and it is only a question of a very short time when further work in this 
direction must cease, unless ample space can be secured. The great con- 
venience to all persons having access to the stacks, in bringing together 
classes of books for many years scattered through the Library, would 
seem to warrant the completion of this work at an early day, and any 
delay in providing increased shelf-room would seriously cripple the work 
of instructors and students. Among recent additions to the Library 
may be mentioned: Colonne, “ Liber de casu Troie,” an Italian manu- 
script of the 14th century, a gift from Miss Kate O. Petersen, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ; also, a typewritten volume of 400 pages, being an Index 
to periodical literature relating to Harvard University, compiled by 
T. Frank. Brownell, 65, and given to the Library by Charles C. Beaman, 
’61.— This Library has undertaken, in connection with four other libra- 
ries, the indexing of current numbers of 185 scientific and literary peri- 
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odicals and society publications, including the more important learned 
societies, the Smithsonian Institution, the U. S. Geological Survey, and 
publications relating to sociology, political science, archaeology, philology, 
geography, ethnology, Oriental studies, history, and philosophy. The 
index cards will be printed and distributed to all subscribers. The work 
isin charge of the Publishing Section of the American Library Association. 
T. J Kiernan, h 92. 


WILLIAM COOLIDGE LANE, 81, THE NEW LIBRARIAN, 


was born in Newton, July 29, 1859; attended the public schools there ; 
entered Harvard in 1877 and graduated summa cum laude in 1881 ; was 
employed in the College Library, being promoted assistant librarian in 
1887 ; in 1893 he resigned to become librarian of the Boston Athenaeum. 
He made several contributions to the Library Bulletin, the most impor- 
tant being a “ Catalogue of the Dante Collections in the Harvard College 
and Boston Public Libraries.” He has been an active member of the 
American Library Association ; corresponding secretary of the Harvard 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa since 1889; librarian of the Dante Society ; 
secretary and treasurer of the Signet Alumni Association; president 
of the Mass. Library Club, ete. From 1883 to 1887 inclusive, he edited 
the College Catalogue. 


THE GYMNASIUM. 


Although the number of students coming to Harvard to-day is 50 
per cent. more than in 1888, there are no more University athletic 
organizations than there were at that time. This reduces the propor- 
tionate number of men who are likely to make the teams, and leaves an 
ever increasing number of students who have little incentive to take 
physical exercise from the athletic standpoint. — It has been the aim of 
the department to increase in every way the facilities of the Gymnasium 
for the practice of competitive sports. With this aim in view the main 
floor of the Gymnasium and the old baseball cage are given up to the 
practice of basket ball during the later part of the afternoon. This 
affords an opportunity for some 40 or 50 men to engage at one time in a 
very active game. — Through the efforts of Mr. G. G. Murchie, L. S., the 
Athletic Committee, and a few graduates, the money was subscribed for 
the construction of a wooden wall at the east and west ends of the asphalt 
area to afford facilities for playing hand ball. By this arrangement the 
College is supplied with ten good hand ball courts which can be played 
on most of the year. It is hoped that the appreciation of this opportu- 
nity by the students and the popular demand for these courts will soon 
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lead to the construction of ten more on the north side of the area. This 
inclosure of some 12,000 square feet will then enable 40 men to play 
this quick, invigorating game at one time in the open air. As a further 
incentive, to systematic exercise and training among the great mass of 
college students who for one reason or another find no place on the 
college athletic teams, the gymnasium directors of some fifteen or twenty 
of the principal colleges have agreed upon a uniform strength test which 
will go into effect next year. This test will be open to any student in 
good standing who is a member of one of the colleges in the association. 
By the first of May each year the several colleges will publish the record 
of their strongest individual man, also the records of the strongest fifty 
men. The institution whose fifty strongest men make the greatest total 
score of points will be officially announced and receive the total strength 


trophy for the year. 
D. A. Sargent, Director. 


DEPARTMENTS. 
THE CLASSICS. 


The Department of Classics has suffered a trying loss in the death of 
Prof. G. M. Lane, and of Prof. F. D. Allen, the first professor of Classi- 
cal Philology in this University. Professors Goodwin and Greenough 
have returned after a year’s absence abroad; and Professor Smith is in 
Rome for the current year, as Director of the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies there, the successful inauguration of which was described by 
Prof. W. G. Hale in the Graduates’ Magazine for June, 1896. The 
actual teaching force of the Department now numbers 12, in addition to 
which we have been fortunate in securing the services of Prof. W. M. 
Lindsay, of Oxford, for the second half-year. Mr. W.G. Cole is the 
assistant. The assistant’s work grows in importance from year to year, 
in proportion to the increase in the number of students electing Classics, 
and in consequence of the necessity of arranging, cataloguing, and caring 
for the large number of photographs and slides owned by the Department. 
The new electrical lantern was successfully installed in Harvard 1 late in 
the summer, and its use is becoming more general, affording as it does 
such vivid illustration of Greek and Roman life and art. — The number of 
courses offered to graduates and undergraduates is relatively large, 42 
in all, and the enrolments in them encouraging, amounting to 919. 
This does not include the number of those who will elect half-courses 
given the second half-year. Of the students in the Graduate School, 
31 are engaged in the study of the Classics. The Freshman instructors 
in particular note with pleasure the increasing number of upper class- 
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men in their courses. They believe that undergraduates, now that a free 
choice is allowed them, are coming to appreciate more fully the fact that 
no thorough work can be done in the study of history, languages, litera- 
ture, the Humanities generally, without some knowledge of Greek and 
Roman literature. The Seminary of Classical Philology is directed this 
year by Professors Wright and Morgan, the latter assuming Professor 
Allen’s place. There are 10 members, of whom 3 are Harvard gradu- 
ates, while the other 7 hold degrees from as many other universities. 
The following courses are given this year for the first time: a half-course 
on the topography and archaeology of Caesar’s Gallic War, by Professor 
Greenough ; a course on Demosthenes, by Professor White; a half- 
course on painting, especially vase-painting, in ancient Greece, by Pro- 
fessor Wright; a half-course on Latin palaeography, by Asst. Professor 
Howard ; a half-course on the elements of Modern Greek, by Dr. F. C. 
Babbitt ; and a half-course on the mythology and monuments of Corinth 
and the Argolic peninsula, by Dr. Gulick. Professor Lindsay also 
announces two half-courses, one on Latin Grammar, treated in connec- 
tion with Greek Grammar, the other on Plautus. The Department is 
looking forward with great interest and gratification to a course of lec- 
tures to be given in April by Professor Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins 
University. He will lecture on the Old Comedy, and possibly on Bacchy- 
lides, whose newly discovered poems have opened to scholars and stu- 
dents of literature a fresh field of delightful poetry. 
Charles Burton Gulick, ’90. 


FOGG ART MUSEUM. 


No important additions to the collections of the Museum have been 
made within the past few months. The funds available for purchases 
are practically exhausted, and, until fresh resources are found, few new 
accessions can be made. The work of cataloguing the large collection of 
photographs goes on steadily, and considerable advance in this work has 
been made, though it must be yet some time before the large accessions 
of last year can be fully catalogued and placed in the cases for use. — An 
illustrated catalogue of the collection of slides was begun some time ago, 
and is now so far advanced as to include nearly all of the slides now in 
the collection. The illustrations consist of small photographs, mostly 
platinum prints, and the convenience of such a catalogue is great, since it 
shows at a glance, as no written description could, precisely what any 
given slide is. The slides themselves are kept in cases placed near the 
lantern in the lecture room. But without the catalogue it would often 
be inconvenient to make selections from them — especially as the lecture 
room is in use, and the cases are consequently inaccessible, much of 
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the time. — To the Gray collection of engravings the important addition 
has been made of a print from Diirer’s Crucifixion (B. 24). This is 
an excellent impression in good condition, and was purchased for the 
sum of eighty-five dollars. Fortunately the Gray collection has a fund 
which yields an income for its increase and maintenance. An assistant 
is employed to have special charge, under the Director, of the general 
administration of the collection, and to prepare a thorough working 
catalogue, including reference lists. The work on this catalogue is ad- 
vancing well. 

It is hoped that members of the University will avail themselves freely 
of the rare and valuable opportunity offered by the Gray collection to 
make some serious study, at first hand, of the history and principles of 
the beautiful art of engraving in its various forms. A good working 
library, of about 400 volumes, is connected with the collection; and the 
books, as well as the prints, are always accessible to students, with every 
convenience for study. At present, in addition to a rich selection from 
the engravings of the early German and Italian masters, there are dis- 
played in the wall cases an extended series of etchings by Haden and 
Whistler, as well as a selection of superb impressions from the plates of 
Turner’s “Liber Studiorum,” and a few etchings by Claude Lorraine. 
In one of the table cases will also be found the “Monte sancto di dio,” 
an Italian printed book of the early part of the 16th century, in which 
are inserted three copper engravings from designs supposed to be by 
Botticelli. For this book $1,000 was paid out of the Gray Fund. 

Charles H. Moore, h’90, Director. 


GERMAN. 


Last spring, on motion of the Division of Modern Languages, the 
Faculty voted to change the title of the German Department to that of 
“‘ Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures.” This step was 
taken in order to bring out, even in name, the gradual widening of scope 
which German studies have undergone at this university during the last 
decades, and to emphasize the unity of purpose which binds together the 
large variety of courses now devoted to this subject. The department as 
now constituted comprises three subdivisions, bearing the respective 
headings of German, German Literature, and Germanic Philology. The 
first group comprises those courses which aim to impart a practical 
knowledge of the German language and to introduce the student to the 
principal works of the great German writers, notably Lessing, Goethe, 
and Schiller. It is hoped that next year a beginning will be made of 
courses dealing in a similar way with the great representatives of modern 
Danish and Scandinavian literature ; so that men like Holberg or Ibsen 
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will not any longer be inaccessible to our undergraduates. The second 
group is devoted to a historical survey of German literature and to the 
study of special phases of German culture as expressed in literature, art, 
and philosophy. This group comprises among other courses one on the 
chivalric poetry of the Middle High German period, one on the religious 
painting of the 15th century, one on the literature of the Reformation 
period, and one on the Romantic movement. The third group is 
devoted to a comparative study of Germanic languages and institutions, 
and to instruction in the methods of philological and literary research. 
Among the subjects treated in the courses belonging to this group are 
Gothic, Old Saxon, Old High German, Old Norse, Middle Low German, 
Germanic Mythology, and Germanic Antiquities. It is clear that the 
old designation “ Department of German” was entirely inadequate to 
express these various grades of instruction; and although the new name 
is not altogether satisfactory inasmuch as it seems to imply an amalgama- 
tion of the English and German departments which in reality does not 
exist, it at least covers all the shades of scientific interest represented by 
the various instructors of the Department. — Professor Schilling, who is 
on leave of absence during the year, is spending the winter in Berlin, 
studying chiefly with Erich Schmidt. Three members of the Department 
have at present standing literary engagements: Prof. von Jagemann is 
associate editor of Modern Language Notes, Dr. Poll gives an annual 
report on American contributions to German literary history in the 
Vienna Euphorion, Prof. Francke contributes to The Bookman a 
quarterly account of contemporary German literature. 
Kuno Francke. 


MATHEMATICS, 


Since the last report from the Department appeared in the Magazine, 
the instruction that it offers has been increased by the addition of courses 
in Astronomy. Prof. Asaph Hall, U. S. N., has been giving, since the 
beginning of the academic year 1896-97, a course in Celestial Mechanics, 
and he is also giving during the current year a course of research in 
the plasticity of the earth. Besides these advanced courses, two intro- 
ductory courses in Astronomy are given by Dr. R. W. Willson. These 
latter, which formerly were announced in connection with the courses 
in Engineering, have recently come into closer relation to the courses 
in Mathematics. — The Mathematical Conference (formerly called the 
Mathematical Seminar, or Seminary), which for several years had ceased 
to exist, has been revived, and, with the number of advanced students of 
mathematics now in attendance at the University, its meetings have been 
highly successful. The papers presented have frequently been reports on 
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special topics relating to advanced work that is being carried on by the 
student. But undergraduates have also been encouraged to prepare and 
present subjects connected with the courses they are hearing. — By invi- 
tation of the Department, Prof. F. S. Woods, of the Mass, Institute of 
Technology, delivered during the early winter a brief course of lectures 
on Minimum Surfaces. The course was intended for advanced students, 
and to such it afforded a valuable insight into the methods employed in 
this interesting subject. — Dr. F. H. Safford announces a course of lec- 
tures on Least Squares, to be held in the second half-year. These courses 
are supplementary to the courses of instruction regularly announced ; no 
examinations are held in them and they do not count for a degree. 
W. F. Osgood, ’86. 


MUSIC. 


During the past few years the growth in the Department of Music has 
been very encouraging, especially when the peculiar nature of the study 
is considered, and when it is remembered that students enter College 
without having made any well-grounded preparatory studies in musical 
theory. Since the year 1887-88 the number of students taking Music I 
and Music II, the two largest courses, has nearly doubled. This year 
in Music I, which comprises the thorough study of harmony and the 
elementary principles of four-part writing, there are 28 students; and 9 in 
Music II, which deals with counterpoint and with some of the principles 
of free composition. — For more than 25 years, in fact since the estab- 
lishment of the Department, Professor Paine had given all the courses in 
Music without assistance. But in 1895 the teaching corps was enlarged 
by the appointment of an Instructor of Music, Mr. W. R. Spalding, ’87, 
who now conducts Music I and Music II. The Professor of Music is 
thereby enabled to devote himself exclusively to the advanced courses. 
Of these Music III consists of lectures on the History of Music, with 
analysis of the works of the great masters. Music V treats of Canon 
and Fugue and the art of writing Free Thematic Music, and Musie VI, 
the highest course, is devoted to advanced Canon and Fugue and Free 
Composition. This course requires a complete knowledge of all the pre- 
ceding courses, and is intended for very advanced students and for those 
who are candidates for Honors in Music. An advanced course on 
Instrumentation is also given. — This year the scope of the Department 
has been widened by the addition of a new course, Music VIII, unique 
in its characteristics in comparison with any musical course heretofore 
offered by a university. It consists of lectures given by Professor Paine 
on the Chamber Music of Beethoven and other modern masters, sup- 
plemented by a series of ten Chamber Concerts in Sanders Theatre, open 
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to all members of the University and to the public. The programmes 
have been selected to represent most of the forms of modern Chamber 
Music: the Sonata for Pianoforte, and for Pianoforte and Violin; the 
String Quartet and Quintet, the Septet and Octet, and other forms of 
ensemble music. These works are performed mainly by the Kneisel 
Quartet and the Adamowski Quartet, assisted by such distinguished 
soloists as Madame Szumowska, Madame Hopekirk, Mr. Carl Baermann, 
and Mr. Rafael Joseffy. Thus a rare opportunity is afforded for study- 
ing and hearing in close connection the masterpieces of music. The 
course has been received with marked interest and enthusiasm. 
J. K. Paine, h ’69. 


SEMITIC. 


The committee appointed by the Overseers to visit the Semitic Depart- 
ment, consisting of Messrs. Schiff (chairman), Salisbury, Straus, and 
Wigglesworth, are accustomed to hold one or two meetings every year. 
By invitation the instructors are always present and are always expected to 
make a report on the condition and needs of the Department. The gen- 
erous interest and codperation of the committee have been of immense value 
in the growth of Semitic study among us. — Since September, 1895, the 
Museum has acquired no objects of great value, but it has received some 
of considerable interest. Of these the chief is a fragment of alabaster 
with a portion of the Standard Inscription of the Assyrian King Assur- 
nazirpal, of the 9th century B. c. It had been for nearly half a century 
in the possession of the late Prof. J. D. Whitney. The Museum has also 
acquired by purchase a few Persian and Jewish coins illustrating Jewish 
history. — At present a committee of the Divinity School Alumni is 
engaged in raising the money necessary to purchase the Merrill Collection 
of Palestinian objects, with the intention of incorporating this collection 
with the Semitic Museum. The collection was gathered by the Rev. Dr. 
Selah Merrill, of Andover, during his second residence in Jerusalem as 
consul, and embraces of Palestinian animals about 30 specimens; of 
Palestinian birds nearly 250 specimens; of Palestinian coins, those of the 
Maccabees, the Herodians, the Roman governors, and the emperors; of 
the seeds mentioned in the Bible and of those now raised in the country, 
about 40 samples in bottles. There are, furthermore, specimens of the 
wood of trees which now grow in Palestine; of insects and reptiles, in 
large number ; of fossils, minerals, and stones showing the geological 
formation of the country ; of iridescent glass from the soil of Palestine 
and from the earth and tombs about Jerusalem. Of other objects may 
be mentioned tiles from the mosque of Omar; rings, seals, and beads 
from old tombs; a stone coffin “from the early Christian centuries ; ” 
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terra cotta tiles of the Tenth Legion, which was at Jerusalem in A. p. 70, 
with the stamp LEG X FR; very old Jewish terra cotta jars; 
early Christian lamps; an inscription from the time of the Crusades ; 
implements in flint; and an old bronze battle-axe dug up near Jerusalem. 
The objects classed as “ miscellaneous” include weapons used by the 
Bedouin, charms, musical instruments, household utensils, farming 
implements, articles of dress, ete. This is the second collection of the 
kind made by Dr. Merrill, the former having gone to the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary; and it will be a most valuable addition to the material 
now in the Semitic Museum. At this writing two thirds of the money 
necessary for the purchase have been subscribed, and it seems hardly 
possible that the committee can fail to receive what is still lacking, about 
$1,000. But after the purchase is completed there will still be need of 
several hundred dollars to provide for transferring the objects to Cam- 
bridge, mounting them, and buying cases for exhibition. Contributions 
will be welcome. — A building for the Museum, the Semitic Library, and 
the Semitic instruction still remains a desideratum. Concentration of 
these interests in one building could not fail to do much for the advance 
of Semitic study at Harvard. —The Library now numbers upwards of 
600 volumes, and a new gift of $500 from Mr. Schiff in 1897 makes it 
possible to fill up some of the gaps. — Since the last report there has 
been no material change in the courses of instruction offered, and the 
numbers of the students in the several courses do not vary greatly from 
year to year. In 1895-96 the Semitic Seminary met weekly for a criti- 
cal study of the text of Samuel. In the next year the Seminary became, 
as it had been before, the Semitic Conference, with fortnightly meetings. 
The topic for the year was Pre-Exilian Hebrew Life. The general 
subject for the current year is Semitic Divine Names. — In September, 
1895, G. A. Reisner, Ph. D., was in Berlin, engaged, as “ assistant” in 
the Royal Museum, in editing a collection of Babylonian inscriptions 
belonging to that institution. This volume under the title Sumerisch- 
Babylonische Hymnen nach Thontafeln Griechischer Zeit appeared in 
1896 as Heft X of the Museum publication known as Mittheilungen aus 
den Orientalischen Sammlungen. These Babylonian hymns were 
written or copied under the Greek kings of Babylon, and Dr. Reisner’s 
work in editing them is a most creditable performance. He has now in 
press a second volume for the Berlin Museum. After three years 
abroad, Dr. Reisner spent the year 1896-97 at Harvard as instructor in 
the Semitic Department, giving very acceptable instruction in Arabic, 
Assyrian, and Egyptian. It was with great regret that the Department 
saw him go abroad again. But there was no money to pay him an 
adequate salary at Harvard, while the excellence of his work in Berlin 
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to all members of the University and to the public. The programmes 
have been selected to represent most of the forms of modern Chamber 
Music: the Sonata for Pianoforte, and for Pianoforte and Violin; the 
String Quartet and Quintet, the Septet and Octet, and other forms of 
ensemble music. These works are performed mainly by the Kneisel 
Quartet and the Adamowski Quartet, assisted by such distinguished 
soloists as Madame Szumowska, Madame Hopekirk, Mr. Carl Baermann, 
and Mr. Rafael Joseffy. Thus a rare opportunity is afforded for study- 
ing and hearing in close connection the masterpieces of music. The 
course has been received with marked interest and enthusiasm. 
J. K. Paine, h ’69. 


SEMITIC. 


The committee appointed by the Overseers to visit the Semitic Depart- 
ment, consisting of Messrs. Schiff (chairman), Salisbury, Straus, and 
Wigglesworth, are accustomed to hold one or two meetings every year. 
By invitation the instructors are always present and are always expected to 
make a report on the condition and needs of the Department. The gen- 
erous interest and codperation of the committee have been of immense value 
in the growth of Semitic study among us. — Since September, 1895, the 
Museum has acquired no objects of great value, but it has received some 
of considerable interest. Of these the chief is a fragment of alabaster 
with a portion of the Standard Inscription of the Assyrian King Assur- 
nazirpal, of the 9th century B. c. It had been for nearly half a century 
in the possession of the late Prof. J. D. Whitney. The Museum has also 
acquired by purchase a few Persian and Jewish coins illustrating Jewish 
history. — At present a committee of the Divinity School Alumni is 
engaged in raising the money necessary to purchase the Merrill Collection 
of Palestinian objects, with the intention of incorporating this collection 
with the Semitic Museum. The collection was gathered by the Rev. Dr. 
Selah Merrill, of Andover, during his second residence in Jerusalem as 
consul, and embraces of Palestinian animals about 30 specimens; of 
Palestinian birds nearly 250 specimens ; of Palestinian coins, those of the 
Maccabees, the Herodians, the Roman governors, and the emperors; of 
the seeds mentioned in the Bible and of those now raised in the country, 
about 40 samples in bottles. There are, furthermore, specimens of the 
wood of trees which now grow in Palestine; of insects and reptiles, in 
large number ; of fossils, minerals, and stones showing the geological 
formation of the country ; of iridescent glass from the soil of Palestine 
and from the earth and tombs about Jerusalem. Of other objects may 
be mentioned tiles from the mosque of Omar; rings, seals, and beads 
from old tombs; a stone coffin “from the early Christian centuries ; ” 
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terra cotta tiles of the Tenth Legion, which was at Jerusalem in A. p. 70, 
with the stamp LEG X FR; very old Jewish terra cotta jars; 
early Christian lamps; an inscription from the time of the Crusades ; 
implements in flint; and an old bronze battle-axe dug up near Jerusalem. 
The objects classed as “ miscellaneous” include weapons used by the 
Bedouin, charms, musical instruments, household utensils, farming 
implements, articles of dress, etc. This is the second collection of the 
kind made by Dr. Merrill, the former having gone to the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary; and it will be a most valuable addition to the material 
now in the Semitic Museum. At this writing two thirds of the money 
necessary for the purchase have been subscribed, and it seems hardly 
possible that the committee can fail to receive what is still lacking, about 
$1,000. But after the purchase is completed there will still be need of 
several hundred dollars to provide for transferring the objects to Cam- 
bridge, mounting them, and buying cases for exhibition. Contributions 
will be welcome. — A building for the Museum, the Semitic Library, and 
the Semitic instruction still remains a desideratum. Concentration of 
these interests in one building could not fail to do much for the advance 
of Semitic study at Harvard. —The Library now numbers upwards of 
600 volumes, and a new gift of $500 from Mr. Schiff in 1897 makes it 
possible to fill up some of the gaps. — Since the last report there has 
been no material change in the courses of instruction offered, and the 
numbers of the students in the several courses do not vary greatly from 
year to year. In 1895-96 the Semitic Seminary met weekly for a criti- 
cal study of the text of Samuel. In the next year the Seminary became, 
as it had been before, the Semitic Conference, with fortnightly meetings. 
The topic for the year was Pre-Exilian Hebrew Life. The general 
subject for the current year is Semitic Divine Names. — In September, 
1895, G. A. Reisner, Ph. D., was in Berlin, engaged, as “ assistant” in 
the Royal Museum, in editing a collection of Babylonian inscriptions 
belonging to that institution. This volume under the title Swmerisch- 
Babylonische Hymnen nach Thontafeln Griechischer Zeit appeared in 
1896 as Heft X of the Museum publication known as Mittheilungen aus 
den Orientalischen Sammlungen. These Babylonian hymns were 
written or copied under the Greek kings of Babylon, and Dr. Reisner’s 
work in editing them is a most creditable performance. He has now in 
press a second volume for the Berlin Museum. After three years 
abroad, Dr. Reisner spent the year 1896-97 at Harvard as instructor in 
the Semitic Department, giving very acceptable instruction in Arabic, 
Assyrian, and Egyptian. It was with great regret that the Department 
saw him go abroad again. But there was no money to pay him an 
adequate salary at Harvard, while the excellence of his work in Berlin 
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brought him an offer, in the summer of 1897, from the Egyptian govern- 
ment to take a part in the preparation of an inventory and catalogue of 
the Museum at Cairo. He is accordingly now there. This residence in 
Egypt will give him a larger command of Arabic, and will deepen his 
knowledge of Egyptian, the study of which he had begun in Berlin; so 
that when he returns to America he will be a thoroughly equipped scholar 
in Egyptian as well as in Semitic. — Dr. F. D. Chester, after taking his 
degree at Harvard, went to Damascus in 1895 as Rogers Fellow, his 
special interest being Arabic. He remained at Damascus until the 
massacres in Armenia made it unsafe to do so longer, when he returned 
to Europe in 1896 and took up his studies with Professor Goldzieher at 
Budapest. As the expiration of his second year as Rogers Fellow 
approached, he accepted the position of United States consul at Buda- 
pest. This does not imply that he has given up his taste for Semitic 
study. On the contrary, he accepted the consulship in order that he 
might enjoy longer the advantages for such study to be found in Europe. 
The duties of his office are not exacting, and much of the labor is per- 
formed by the vice-consul, leaving most of Dr. Chester’s time free for 
study. — M. M. Skinner, ’94, assistant in Semitic Languages 1895-97, 
took his Ph. D. degree here in 1897, his thesis being on “ Aramaisms 
in the Book of Isaiah.” The unexpired third of the Rogers Fellow- 
ship vacated by Dr. Chester was, on recommendation of the Committee on 
Fellowships, voted to Dr. Skinner, and he is accordingly now in Strasburg, 
earrying on his studies with Noeldeke and other eminent Orientalists. — 
E. J. Banks, ’93, after two years of study in the Graduate School, 1893- 
95, went abroad in 1895, spending more than a year in study, chiefly 
with Professor Delitzsch at Breslau. There he took his Ph. D. degree in 
1896, his thesis being Sumerisch-Babylonische Hymnen der von George 
Reisner herausgegebenen Berliner Sammlung umschrieben, iibersetzt 
und erklirt. —J. R. Jewett, Ph. D., one of the first of the students to 
devote himself to Semitic study at Harvard, after several years of resi- 
dence in Egypt, Palestine, and Germany, followed by some years of ser- 
vice in Brown University, has accepted the professorship of Semitic 
Languages in the University of Minnesota. — I. J. Peritz, for three years 
connected with the Harvard Graduate School, and afterwards instructor 
in Syracuse University, has so commended himself by his work that he 
has now received a professorship of Semitic and Biblical study in that 
institution. — G. A. Barton, the first student to win the Harvard Ph. D. 
in Semitic, has since leaving Cambridge been connected with Bryn Mawr 
College, his professorship being devoted to Semitic and Bible study. 
D. G. Lyon. 
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SCHOOLS AND SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 
ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 


In his annual report Prof. E. C. Pickering, s 65, says: “A com- 
parison of other astronomical observatories with that of Harvard College 
shows that our strongest feature is the large endowment for current 
expenses. By this means a large number of assistants — twenty-one 
men and nineteen women — are employed, and extensive investigations 
are undertaken and carried to completion. On the other hand, as re- 
gards permanent plant — buildings and instruments — we are far behind 
not only observatories of the first rank, but even those of the second 
class. The photographic plates are excellently housed in a modern brick 
building, in which, however, economy was secured by a sacrifice of archi- 
tectural effect. The main building of the Observatory is of wood and 
more than fifty years old, the other buildings, with one exception, are also 
of wood, and all are liable to destruction by fire, together with the instru- 
ments, manuscripts, and books contained in them. While a large tele- 
scope is greatly to be desired for the Arequipa Station, the erection of 
such an instrument at Cambridge is not to be recommended. A new 
mounting for the 15-inch equatorial was considered necessary by many 
persons more than twenty years ago; but it has not yet been obtained. 
In modern astronomical research large expenditures are often required 
for instruments which cannot easily be paid for from income, unless 
other portions of the work of the Observatory are greatly curtailed. 
Patrons of the Observatory desiring to have their gifts used in this way 
are requested to distinctly specify it, since if such use be permissive only, 
as in the case of the Boyden Fund, but little of the principal is likely to 
be used. Large expenditures to be made from income only are generally 
postponed for many years, if not indefinitely. The need of modern 
buildings is most likely to be supplied by gifts or bequests from persons 
whose names should be attached to them. For instance, a library build- 
ing in which the clerical work of the institution could be performed is 
greatly needed. A modern machine-shop to replace our present work- 
shop would form an excellent memorial of one who had been interested 
in the application of the mechanic arts to scientific uses.” 

Circular No. 21, Jan. 1, 1898, announced the presence of a variable 
bright hydrogen line Hf in the spectrum of the star A. G. C. 9181. 
The star A. G. C. 20263, 8 Lupi, is a spectroscopic binary, whose period 
has not yet been determined. Measures of the spectroscopic binaries p} 
Scorpii and A. G. C. 10534 show that the relative velocities of the com 
ponents are approximately 460 km. and 610 km. respectively. The 
velocities are therefore much greater than in the case of ¢ Ursae Majoris 
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and 8 Aurigae. The separation of some of the lines amounts to as much 
as 9 tenth-metres. 

Circular No. 21, Jan. 4, 1898, referred to photographic magnitudes. 
“In determining the photographic magnitudes of the stars it is a matter 
of great importance to know how much their relative brightness will 
vary on different plates, or on different portions of the same plate. It is 
especially important to determine the amount of this error, since it is not 
easily eliminated and has been supposed to be large by some persons not 
familiar with stellar photographs. A moment’s investigation of photo- 
graphs of the same portion of the sky shows that this source of error 
is small, so small that it is not readily determined by direct measurement. 
The uniformity of different portions of the film is shown by allowing the 
stars to trail over the plate. The different portions of the trails appear 
equally intense, and no variation is perceptible to the eye. A much 
more delicate test was found in the discussion of a series of measures, 
made by Miss E. F. Leland, of the variables discovered by Professor 
Bailey in the Cluster Messier 5. Sixty-three of these variables were 
compared on 41 plates by Argelander’s method, with a sequence of com- 
parison stars. Estimates were made of the difference in grades of each 
variable from the next brighter and the next fainter star of the sequence. 
The sum of these differences gives the interval between the comparison 
stars, and combining all the results gives, in general, several measures of 
each interval on each plate. Each comparison star in turn may then be 
regarded as a variable, and its changes in light determined from the 
next brighter and next fainter star of the sequence. Comparatively few 
measures were made of the six brightest and the three faintest stars of 
the sequence.” 


JEFFERSON PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 


It may be said that the life of a physical laboratory consists in its 
spirit of investigation. It is highly encouraging, therefore, to note that, 
besides the three hundred or more students who attend systematic courses 
in physics in the Jefferson Physical Laboratory, there are a number of 
graduate students who are engaged on original investigations. Among 
these investigations are the following: Ultra Violet Waves of extremely 
short length, Professor Sabine, Mr. E. H. Colpitts, and Mr. Theodore 
Lyman ; Study of the Air Thermometer and allied researches, Professor 
Sabine and Mr. Harold Edwards; Investigation in Dielectrics, Professor 
Peirce and Mr. H. H. Brown; The Hall Effect in Liquids, Professor Hall 
and Mr. Hayward; Surface Travel on Electrolytes, Mr. W. E. Fiske; 
Anode rays, Professor Trowbridge and Mr. Burbank. As a further 
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evidence of intellectual activity, it is interesting to observe that the grad- 
uate students have formed a colloquium to discuss classical researches in 
physics. This colloquium is in addition to the regular one held every 
fortnight by instructors and students. It is believed by the Director 
that the professors in scientific institutions should not only engage in 
investigation, but should educate a number of young men who might in 
the case of any emergency carry on the work of the institution. 
John Trowbridge, s’65, Director. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 


The work in the Psychological Laboratory has in the current year, as 
before, primarily the character of original research. Fifteen graduate 
students are engaged in special investigations which touch the most dif- 
ferent fields of empirical psychology. Six of them work towards the 
philosophical Ph. D., intending to offer the experimental thesis as their 
doctor’s dissertation. We still endeavor to include in our researches 
only secondarily studies on the senses where so much has already been 
done, and to emphasize instead of those the problems of the central 
mental life, of which also no one seems by principle to be beyond the 
range of experimental methods. Among them, the problems of associa- 
tion, memory, and time sense, which occupied us mostly in the first years, 
have given place now especially to studies of attention, inhibition, feeling, 
and apperception. A characteristic feature remains, — the extension of 
our psychological work towards aesthetics; experimental psychological 
studies on the composition of pictures, the rhythm of verses, the harmony 
in music, and others are under way. The results of last year’s work 
were mostly published in the Psychological Review. — Besides the re- 
search work, the Laboratory has introduced with much success this year, 
for the first time, an experimental training course, of which Mr. Lough 
has charge. Those students who have studied psychology in the lecture 
courses where they see the results rather than the methods of experi- 
mental work, have by this new course a chance to become acquainted 
with the detailed technical methods before they enter research work. 
The first half year’s work covers a large set of typical simple experiments 
which everybody has to perform; the second half year puts every man 
before special problems, each of which may occupy him for some weeks, 
and which may train in the beginner the attitude of the investigator. 
One of the desirable results is that the real research work is taken this 
year by graduate students only, while all the undergraduates, who are 
interested in laboratory psychology, work in this training course. The 
functions of the Laboratory extend of course in many ways beyond these 
regular research and training courses. On the one side the Laboratory 
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becomes more and more the background of the elementary lecture courses 
in psychology. The introductory course, especially, which is part of the 
general introduction to philosophy, has in large parts a decidedly experi- 
mental character, and depends therefore fully upon the equipment of the 
Laboratory, while the advanced course is more devoted to the philosophi- 
cal problems of mind. The methods of demonstration worked out in our 
Laboratory for the illustration of psychological facts will be published 
partly in a series of collections of simple material (manufactured by Mil- 
ton Bradley, Springfield). The first three boxes devoted to the study 
of psychological optics, with special reference to optical illusions, has 
appeared already under the title “‘ Pseudoptics,” and has proved itself 
useful in many colleges. — While thus the functions of the Laboratory 
extend down to primary instruction in psychology, the Laboratory is, 
on the other side, always ready to help by its means in the study of 
problems which demand the codperation of psychology and neighboring 
sciences, as biology, physiology, neurology, pedagogics, or other depart- 
ments of philosophy. This side of laboratory work brings naturally 
not only students but specialists as well to our quarters; so Professor 
Royce is busy during the current year in our Laboratory with important 
investigations which refer partly to social psychology, partly to logic and 
epistemology. — The outer frame of the laboratory work has not been 
essentially changed during the last years. The introduction of electric 
power from the street has facilitated the work in many ways. Of course 
all necessary additions to our instrumental equipment are regularly made, 
and many of the new pieces of apparatus are constructed after plans 
worked out in the Laboratory itself. The great need of the institute, 
however, is not so much the increase of instruments but the increase in 
the number of small working rooms, and in second line the enlargement 
of our Laboratory library, which is becoming more and more the reading 
room for all the advanced students of philosophy. 
Hugo Miinsterberg. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


The registration in the Lawrence Scientific School for 1897-98 showed 
the same rate of gain in numbers as in the preceding years of its history ; 
the total being 409, as against 368 in 1896-97. The increase was dis- 
tributed in a tolerably regular manner among the several four-year 
courses. All these eleven courses appear to have found their place in 
the system of the School. They may fairly be regarded as well estab- 
lished, though several of them are in need of much more extended pro- 
visions in the way of quarters than can now be afforded them. The 
relations between the College and the School are at present undergoing a 
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natural and profitable adjustment. The elective system in the College 
permits any of its students to take the greater number of the courses 
required for the degree in the Scientific School. At the end of the 
Junior year a person can be registered as a candidate for the degree of 
S. B. On satisfactorily completing a year of work in the last named 
School, he obtains his degree of A. B., and in another year, provided his 
work in the College has been suitably arranged, he should receive his 
degree in applied science. There is reason to believe that those students 
in the College who intend to enter the professions opened by any of the 
four-year courses in the Scientific School will generally adopt the plan 
above indicated. — It is interesting to note that disciplinary work 
imposed on the Dean and Administrative Board of the School has 
decreased rather than increased with the augmentation of its numbers. 
Beyond the ordinary corrections due to inadequate performance of duty, 
there has been of late but little occasion for punishments of any kind. 
N. S. Shaler, s ’62. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL, 1898. 


The considerable increase in the number of students enrolled in the 
session of 1897 has made it possible for the Committee on the Summer 
School to make several additions to their offering for 1898. These 
include a course in Greek, and also a course in Greek History. An 
additional provision is also made in English Composition, intended to 
meet the need of persons who have taken the more elementary instruc- 
tion in that subject. The course in Astronomy which, though not 
formally announced in 1897, was as an experiment given to three 
students, has been adopted for 1898. The course in Psychology will 
once again be given under the direction of, and in good part by Professor 
Minsterberg. It will be observed that the additions to the list of courses 
are all related to the revised requirements for admission to Harvard Col- 
lege and the Lawrence Scientific School. They are primarily intended 
to afford teachers in the secondary schools an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the methods which the University would like to see em- 
ployed in fitting students for the entrance examinations in the several 


subjects. 
N. S. Shaler, s ’62. 
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ATHLETICS. 


Review of the Football Season. 


Now that the heat and turmoil of 
the football season are behind us, it 
is perhaps not out of place to review 
some of the aims, results, and incidents 
of the season, especially as there have 
been a great many misstatements of 
facts, even among the well informed. 

The most prevalent error noticeable 
is that the team was to be picked 
early. If any one takes the trouble 
to look up records he will doubtless 
find that the men who were to make 
up the final team to play Yale revealed 
themselves gradually to the coaches 
and the public as the season pro- 
gressed, much as they have done every 
year, and just as they must always 
do. It is true a team was picked out 
early, but that was because there was 
a match game to be played two days 
after college opened. 

The difference in this year’s plan 
from that of other years lay in the 
fact that the coaches tried to play as 
few men as possible in matches, that 
the men might get accustomed to each 
other. The new men, therefore, had 
to demonstrate their ability to make 
the team in practice, and were then 
given their chance to show what they 
could do in matches. As a result the 
team played most of their matches 
this year without the change of more 
than one or two men. 

While the injured list this year 
seemed large, it was partly becanse 
men were taken out and cared for 
more quickly than has often been 
done, and were then given plenty of 
time to toughen themselves again be- 
fore they were allowed to play. The 
result of this policy is that we have 


but one of this year’s players whose 
injury is likely to hinder him in the 
future, and we leave also as a legacy 
to next year’s team a captain who has 
never been hurt. 

The season progressed very much 
according to programme. The team 
seemed to improve from game to 
game in speed and quality of play, 
and though they were never first-rate 
in offense, yet no team seemed to be 
able to break the defense and cross 
the goal line. This I think was large- 
ly due to the very able coaching which 
Lewis and Waters gave the line, and 
to the excellent playing of the Har- 
vard ends who were practically invul- 
nerable when sound. 

The team did not have the usual 
slump in the last two weeks of the 
season and came to the day of the 
Yale game in good spirits and appar- 
ently in good condition. Harvard lost 
the toss and had to fight against a 
strong wind for the first half. This 
was a handicap. The rushing game 
was moderately successful, although 
Yale would have doubtless scored but 
for the excellent kicking of Haughton, 
who not only sent the ball a good dis- 
tance, but so placed his kicks as to 
keep Yale from making a fair catch, 
which with the strong, fair wind would 
have given Cadwalader a chance to 
kick a place goal from the field. It was 
disappointing not to score in this half, 
but Yale’s defensive work improved 
as their goal line was approached. 
Yale made her one and only attempt 
to score in this half, carrying the ball 
about thirty yards on sixteen succes- 
sive rushes to the Harvard 20-yard 
line, where she lost the ball on a fum- 
ble. This attack netted on the average 
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about two yards a rush, and to say 
that Yale was only prevented from 
scoring by the fumble seems little 
short of nonsense. Yale had nearly 
twenty yards to go over a road that 
no other team had then been able to 
travel. 

In the second half the Yale team 
put up a stiffer defense. Harvard 
made one attempt to score early in 
the half, and after that seemed on the 
defensive and lost ground on the kick- 
ing game in spite of the fair wind. 
The reason for this was that the Har- 
vard ends had been injured in the first 
half. In the first rush of the game, 
Cabot, than whom no better end ever 
played, twisted his weak knee, injured 
the spring before, and could neither 
stop nor turn. Moulton had a severe 
kick over the heart which prevented 
his getting any speed. As a result 
Haughton in his endeavor not to kick 
beyond his ends, kicked shorter and 
shorter, and nevertheless the wind 
took the ball so far that Desaulles had 
an easy task to bring the ball back 
and dodge the crippled Harvard ends. 
Thus the half wore away in a fruitless 
exchange of kicks, and the game was 
not won. 

There has been so much talk of 
Harvard’s failure to score in this half 
that some of the facts may be of inter- 
est. Garrison started his attack from 
the 35-yard line by giving Cabot the 
ball for a gain of 24 yards. Harvard 
was then given 5 yards for interfer- 
ence and Bouvé was tried four times 
with an average gain of 1} yards. 
Cabot gained 2 more, and then Parker 
shot by Chamberlain for 10 yards. 
Cabot gained 5 more outside of Rog- 
ers, and the ball was on Yale’s 5-yard 
line. Cabot lost 24 yards, Parker as 
much more, and then Garrison tried a 
trick play and the ball went to Yale 
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on downs. He had not been coached 
to try fora goal from the field under 
these circumstances, but he should 
have been. 

Personally I should have liked to 
see him try to score with Bouvé, but 
no one who has carefully read the 
above can criticise Garrison for using 
Cabot as he did on a play which had 
been such a consistent ground gainer. 

The Harvard team put up better 
football against Pennsylvania than 
they did against Yale, but were out- 
played, especially in the development 
of the kicking game. Our men were 
evidently not so well conditioned as 
their opponents, and were unable on 
the slippery ground to stop the guard’s 
back play so well developed by the 
Pennsylvanias. Twice, however, the 
Harvard line held for four downs in- 
side their 10-yard line. Haughton’s 
really excellent kicking and Dibblee’s 
reliable and sometimes brilliant de- 
fensive work, together with Garrison’s 
plucky rushing and interference, were 
the features of Harvard’s play. 

On the whole, while the season can- 
not be called successful, yet there 
have been some lines upon which ad- 
vances have been made, and these 
will, we hope, bear fruit in the future. 
I do not want any better material 
than appeared this year, nor could I 
ask for any better spirit, or more 
conscientious work than the men dis- 
played throughout the season. 

W. Cameron Forbes, 92. 


The HMidwinter Situation. 

The football season ended, as last 
year, with a defeat for the ’Varsity 
and a victory for the Freshmen. The 
Pennsylvania game was played in 
Philadelphia on Nov. 20, Harvard be- 
ing defeated by a score of 15 to 6. 
On the same day the Harvard Fresh- 
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men beat the Yale Freshmen in Cam- 
bridge by a score of 34 to 0. The 
teams were : — 


HARVARD, 1901. YALE, 1901. 
Beane, 8. @.00000 .cocccsccccccvcees r. @., Coy. 
Burnett, L. 6......ccccccssccccesesces r. t., Kelly. 
Peyton, 1. g.---eseeeeesscceces r. g-, Richardson. 
Kasson, 0.000 ..-sccccccsssccccces c., Montague. 
Talhob, Fe G---0000cccesesesecevs 1. g., Richards. 
J. Lawrence, Ff. t......-+...e0+ 1. t., Thompson. 
Taylor, Fr. €.......0. 1. e., Van Wicklen, Hoppin. 
Hallowell (capt.), Daly, q. b..q. b., Wear (capt.). 
Kend Auchincloss. 
White” } A isc sharnex r. h. b. { De Golyer. 
eee 1. h. b., Townshend. 
OS ae rrr Sanne f. b., Dupee. 


Score. — Harvard 34. Touchdowns, Reid 3, 
Talbot, Kendall, Ellis; goals from touchdowns, 
Lawrence 5; umpire, Jones of Dartmouth ; ref- 
eree, Draper of Williams ; timekeeper, Wood, B. 
A. A.; linesmen, Parton, Harvard — Hoppin, 
White, Yale ; time, 35-minute halves. 

B. H. Dibblee, 99, has been elected 
captain of the Varsity Eleven for the 
coming year, and W. C. Forbes, ’92, 
will continue to act as head coach. — 
The fall rowing closed with a race 
over the regular two-mile course be- 
tween two ’Varsity trial eights. J. H. 
Perkins’s crew won by about eight 
feet in 9 m. 51s. 

The crews were as follows : — 


PERKINS’S CREW. 


Weight. 
Stroke, Higginson, 1900...........00..sseee- 167 
STEEN nc insbavswesenscosssessuccene 153 
EL Ri xs seaneesssskwscnncssectaewen 170 
G, Paticins, °OS (Oapt.). ..-200000505 sce sncces 185 
ED sans scsi peKhbe on nseenawenen 164 
B, WakewOrGhs, "OB... 5 ons cscc cece ccvecccecs 162 
NEG I 6 6 wean auc nisesonceunsenenk 156 
I ND 05 00sec see ckecnesseseeess 156 
Cansitin, Pint, 9D. .-.....6656000s00s0cesee 108 

GOODRICH’S CREW. 

See PEPPER ETE EEE ETT 154 
GR BU dsy oe <ssenencnsoccececsesens 170 
GS Gees, SOONG. ).0 22 osc. cvscccccssecce 176 
NU 9685 5650c00vennsnnnasacnenn's 177 
DEED neon anes savessusorsmenks sanuiee 164 
NTI vnc a 9605 o5ss «nes ¥s oachenseaut 155 
Oy Seer rer 169 
Dow, Deepa, BB... 26.5 cccc cnc sescascees 145 
Comswain, Orton, °97 .......2.0.sccccccceees 110 


The officials were: Judge at finish, 8. Hollis- 
ter, °97 ; timekeepers, Gen. Peabody, H. Willis, 
and G. D. Marvin. 
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Before returning to England Mr. 
Lehmann and Mr. Willis gave a din- 
ner to the men who rowed on the trial 
eights and to others interested in row- 
ing. Mr. Lehman went home in De- 
cember, but will return to Cambridge 
in March. 

In the arrangements for the race 
next June, numerous complications 
have arisen, and at present it is im- 
possible to predict what the outcome 
will be. Last year it was agreed that 
if Yale would row at Poughkeepsie she 
should have the privilege of selecting 
this year’s course, it being understood 
that she would choose New London. 
This agreement was between Yale and 
Harvard, but both universities wish to 
row Cornell again because of her vic- 
tory of last year. Harvard, therefore, 
challenged Cornell to row a race at 
‘“‘such place as might be convenient,” 
and the challenge was accepted. Yale 
challenged Cornell to row a race at 
New London, and the challenge was 
accepted on condition that Cornell be 
permitted to name the place for a 
race next year. Yale refused to accept 
this condition. Accordingly Harvard 
will row Cornell, even if she has to 
row two races. 

In response to the call for candi- 
dates for the Freshman crew, 153 men 
presented themselves. This is the 
largest number that ever came out 
for a class crew. The coaching has 
been in charge of Captain Goodrich, 
J. H. Perkins, J. F. Perkins, C. C. 
Bull, G. D. Marvin, and H. Adams, 
assisted by the other men who rowed 
on the trial eights. On Jan. 21 the 
squad was reduced to 70 men and 
taken in charge by E. C. Storrow, ’89, 
who will act as coach for the remain- 
der of the year. — 154 men were pre- 
sent at the meeting to begin the work 
of the Mott Haven team. Speeches 
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were made by Captain Bigelow, Mr. 
Lathrop, G. B. Morison, ’83, Frank 
Wells, 64, S. G. Wells, 86, W. F. 
Garcelon, L. Frothingham, ’94, B. G. 
Waters, 94, Dr. E. H. Bradford, 69, 
and C. P. Curtis, 83. — Only 27 men 
handed in their names as candidates 
for the Freshman Nine. The ’Varsity 
battery candidates began work in the 
cage about Feb. 1.— Captain Goodrich 
has given the Weld Boat Club the use 
of four shells and one barge for the 
Weld class crews during the coming 
season. — F. R. Nourse, ’99, has been 
appointed manager of the ’Varsity 
Football team for next year. 
Fletcher Dobyns, ’98. 


Athletic Finances, 1896-97. 


To THE COMMITTEE ON THE REGU- 
LATION OF ATHLETIC SPORTS : — 
Gentlemen, —I give below what ap- 

pears to be a report of the receipts 

and expenditures of the Harvard Ath- 
letic Associations for the year ending 

Aug. 31, 1897. The statement in- 

cludes the accounts of such of the 

organizations as have come regularly 
under the supervision of the Com- 
mittee. Debts of the Lacrosse and 

Cycling Associations were paid on 

special authorization from the Com- 

mittee through its chairman. 

In general, an attempt has been 
made to show the net receipts and 
expenses of the teams, and to this 
end the extraordinary expenses of the 
large games have been deducted from 
the receipts and omitted from the ex- 
pense side of the account. 

In approving the expenditure of 
money by the various teams, no radi- 
eal change was made last year from 
the policy of the two years previous 
in deciding what expenses might be 
charged legitimately to the Athletic 
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Fund, the only attempt being to avoid 
extravagance in the appropriations. 

The increasing number of candi- 
dates for the football team, and the 
custom of providing such candidates 
as captain and coachers consider wor- 
thy with suitable clothing for play, 
made the item for outfits, as usual, a 
large one, and it must continue so as 
long as the present policy is continued. 
However, the efficiency of the under- 
graduate manager, who, as in former 
years, took charge of the distribution 
of outfits, reduced abuses of the sys- 
tem very nearly to a minimum. 

One physician and three rubbers 
were employed by the Association 
throughout the training season, and, 
in addition, some expenses of treat- 
ment of injuries after the season were 
paid out of the funds. In the cost of 
the training-table are included the 
expenses of the stay at Lee’s Hotel 
in Auburndale the week before the 
Princeton game. The item for “ trav- 
eling and hotel” is made up mainly 
of the expenses of the Ithaca and 
Philadelphia trips. The coachers’ ex- 
penses were incurred almost entirely 
in travel. 

The Baseball Club was the only 
one which paid money directly for the 
service of acoach. Following the cus- 
tom of previous years, a professional 
was employed to coach the pitchers, 
and professional pitchers were hired to 
give the players practice in batting. 

The Boat Club, as usual, finished 
the year with a deficit, which was 
made good from the general fund. 
The undergraduate manager reported 
an increasing unwillingness on the part 
of the students to subscribe directly to 
the support of the Crew. 

In the expense column, as given 
below, the principal expenses of the 
Poughkeepsie trip are grouped under 
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one head. The long period during 
which the Crew were at training-tables 
made that expense a heavy one. The 
Club continues to pay a yearly rental 
of $480 to the University for the use 
of the boat-house. This amount is 
included below, under the heading : 
“ Janitor, Boat-house, and Tank.” 

The expenses of the Athletic Asso- 
ciation were large, as compared with 
their receipts. It is apparently neces- 
sary to keep a larger number of men 
at training-table ; and although the 
season is short, this item, with that for 
transportation, constituted over one 
half the expenses of the Association. 
As much of the business of the grad- 
uate treasurer is now done, for con- 
venience, in the name of the Harvard 
Athletic Association, to avoid confu- 
sion, it would seem advisable to adopt 
some new name for the organization 
at present known as the “ Athletic 
Association.” 

The Tennis Association failed to pay 
expenses. The courts were in poor 
condition at the opening of the year, 
and required an unusual amount of 
attention. The receipts were entirely 
from the sale of season tickets and 
daily collections for use of the courts, 
and were reduced considerably by 
long periods of cold and wet weather. 
With an ordinarily favorable year, the 
returns from the courts should more 
than pay for their maintenance, and 
also pay the expenses of sending a team 
to the intercollegiate tournament. 

Under the heading, “Permanent 
Betterments,” in the General Expense 
Account, are included the amounts ex- 
pended on the new steel grand-stands 
and the improvements in the football 
and baseball grounds. Much of the 
amount paid for labor also went into 
the work on Soldier’s Field. During 
the year, the plumbing system in the 
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Locker Building was changed, and 
water service was put in for both 
the baseball and football fields. In 
‘“‘Manager’s Expenses ” is included the 
sum of $200 paid to Messrs. Leavitt 
and Pierce for handling tickets during 
the year. No regular agreement has 
ever been entered into for this service; 
but it would seem advisable, even at 
some increase of expense, to enter into 
a regular business arrangement for the 
work. 

Both the 1900 Football Association 
and the 1900 Baseball Association suf- 
fered from having rainy weather on 
the days of their important matches. 
The 1900 Crew was especially well 
managed, and finished the year with 
a balance. This the Treasurer was 
allowed to retain, the amount to go to- 
ward the further support of the 1900 
Class Crew. 

Small balances due from the trea- 
surers of the Boat Club and Baseball 
Club have been charged against their 
successors in the accounts for 1897-98. 
They are given below on the expense 
side of the account in order to show 
the true balance in the hands of the 
Graduate Treasurer. 

I give below what appears to be an 
account of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the Harvard Athletic Asso- 
ciation for the year ending Aug. 31, 
1897 : — 


FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION. 


Expenses. Receipts. 
Labor and care of grounds. $1,624.65 


Supplies and outfits....... 2,212.73 
Doctors, rubbing, and med- 

ical supplies............ 1,562.35 
Training-table............ 1,632.67 
Traveling and hotel ex- 

ee PTT eee 2,754.09 
Printing ....ccccccccccces 349.45 
Expenses for, and incurred 

by, coachers.........+++ 882.69 
Old bills and sundries..... 304.17 
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Season tickets........... 2,793.00 
11,322.80 31,413.42 

ee SPOOR ELC 20,090.62 





$31,413.42 $31,413.42 


BASEBALL ASSOCIATION. 
Expenses. Receipts. 
Labor and care of grounds $1,073.87 








Supplies and outfits....... 961.93 
Doctors and rubbing...... 147.65 
Training-table ........... 1,292.55 
Traveling and hotel ex- 
penses ..... pees ssaicesie 2,706.17 
Printing ..... wkehwas's eines 264.45 
Expenses of coachers, and 
batting practice ........ 1,124.92 
Bundries 200. cccccscccece 113.87 
Old bills and accounts of 
Class teams..... ....... 44.11 
Oash retained by B. B. 
MANAGED 2000 ccccccecece 21.05 
SUMMING waiasis4 s0'e4-cai ves $8,216.05 
Season tickets.......... 1,920.00 
7,750.57 10,136.05 
ee ELE 2,385.48 
$10,136.05 $10,136.05 
SECOND NINE. 
Expenses. Receipts. 
Supplies and outfits....... $258.57 
Traveling and hotel ex- 
PONIOB oc cccrcecsoccces 871.05 
NUMUNONS a0 6/<:<.as's'v a0 00.0 ne 22.50 
Sundries........ Ssvietinges 1,25 
Guarantees from other 
WEREM cnencancvadacemeas $573.82 
1,153.37 573.82 
Balance, deficit......... 79.55 


$1,153.37 $1,153.37 


UNIVERSITY BOAT CLUB. 
Expenses. Receipts. 
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Cash retained by treasurer 25.84 
Subscriptions........... 3,052.17 
7,908.93 4,015.11 
Balance, deficit......... 3,893.82 
$7,908.93 $7,908.93 


ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 
Expenses. Receipts. 


MN pos ence coasctes see $475.00 
Supplies and outfits....... 364.95 
Doctors and rubbing...... 165.68 
Training-table ............ 1,072.84 
Traveling and hotel ex- 





penses 
Printing ... 
Sundries 
co eee eer 513.82 
NN varesicsinencswaaces $511.90 
Membership and _ sub- 
scriptions ............ 1,087.46 
a 122.00 
4,264.72 1,721.36 
Balance, deficit......... 2,543.36 
$4,264.72 $4,264.72 


LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION. 
Expenses. Receipts. 


BRIG ios aks. ccc saniisees $57.75 
Tournament, prizes, etc... 213.50 
Labor on grounds......... 759.00 
PHINGIAGs <5 6650sccccsiccses 5.75 
DOIG asd sc tscieesatnccs 52.95 
ere ree 11.35 
Collections and season 
SN conccceneeaces $806.10 
1,100.30 806.10 
Balance, deficit......... 294.20 
$1,100.30 $1,100.30 


CYCLING ASSOCIATION. 
Expenses. Receipts. 





Supplies and outfits....... $428.90 Rubbing......... aisitia $127.00 
Boats and oars and launch. 3,153.96 MR oases sasceansics 227.76 
Janitor, boat-house, and ORM so wresiccoicsesccnesvas 14.00 
SEAR ci cccsivcascscccecee 1,112.52 Traveling and hotel ex- 
Training-table............ 1,702.12 WARM coc okacoossieess 153.90 
Special Poughkeepsie ex- — 
RUE os oases oe 00:50 976.28 522.66 
Doctors and rubbing...... 46.05 Balance, deficit......... $522.66 
Printing .....00.ccccscoes 21.00 aire ae ve 
Traveling and hotel ex- UR.0S ONES 
RS er err 105.09 
BIND ng ddcteckcacens 269.18 TATREEE: SEREALSOM. 
Old debts, and accounts of Expenses. Receipts. 
Class crews ........05. 67.99 ae ckcwinwdiwcaekaees $2.50 
Sundries .......2...0- ° $257.00 Traveling and hotel ex- 
Boat-race tickets........ 705.94 BENE 605 esussscnencns $78.30 
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Sundries, .....ccccccccccce 4.89 
i 6.20 
5 $162.50 
Subscriptions........... 112 50 
H. C. Ring, subscription 18.19 
91.89 293.19 
Balance, deficit......... 98.70 
$391.89 $391.89 


1900 FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION. 
Expenses. Receipts. 





Supplies and outfits....... $265.53 
Training-tables ........... 258.86 
Doctors and rubbing...... 64.81 
Traveling and hotel ex- 
ED wankneniwaesneess 22.85 
Loss on games............ 209.88 
Coachers and their ex- 
DOMBOS cccccccccccceccee 41.00 
eee 28.00 
NG sane vexncoscsencs 11.45 
Subscriptions........... $854.60 
902.38 854.60 
Balance, deficit......... 47.78 
$902.38 $902.38 


1900 BASEBALL ASSOCIATION. 
Expenses. Receipts. 


Supplies and outfits....... $362.07 
Training-table ............ 409.00 
Traveling and hotel ex- 

PORIGS 22. cccccssosccses 214.00 
ee es 7.50 
SEED scbb scossches suns 21.00 

Subscriptions........... $788.57 

ae 125.00 

Loan from 1900 Crew. ... 100.00 

$1,013.57 $1,013.57 
1900 CREW. 
Expenses. Receipts. 
Supplies and outfits....... $247.14 
Boats and oars ........... 787.11 
Special Poughkeepsie ex- 

GoM Secckr cance asses 410.67 
Training-table ....... 731.90 
Boat-house charges........ 80.00 
PEE vo s0snssisenscnnece 22.60 
Baseball loan............. 100.00 
Balance retained by trea- 

GETEP o.ccccccccccccece 285.81 

Subscriptions........... $2,493.01 

BRINE cee cesvevesxcce 11.97 

1900 Glee Club ......... 76.50 

1900 Debating Society... 12.00 

Class races............. 71.75 
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GENERAL EXPENSE ACCOUNT. 
Expenses. Receipts. 


General wageand labor... $900.40 
Supplies and repairs for 
buildings and grounds... 929.90 
Office expenses, supplies, 
postage, etc............. 525.29 
Manager’s salary and ex- 
UN wavs eacneseccees's 1,411.85 
Permanent betterments... 9,796.52 
Old bills and sundries..... 213.11 
By F. W. Moore, gradu- 
ate manager.......... $939.72 
Lease of lockers, Sol- 
dier’s Field........... 255.88 
Undergraduate managers 
(old balances) ........ 161.36 
Sundries ............... 25.82 
13,777.07 1,382.78 
Balance, deficit......... 12,394.29 


$13,777.07 $13,777.07 


SUMMARY OF ACCOUNTS. 
Expenditures. Receipts. 








DN so esehaoesnsasee $11,322.80 $31,413.42 
eS eer yr 7,750.57 10,136.05 
PRU TIM nies ss0's0% sees 7,908.93 4,015.11 
1,721.36 

806.10 

1,382.78 

573.82 

293.19 

7 854.60 

Ses. 1,013.57 =: 1,013.57 
BONO 5 win ecccinececcy 2,665.23 2,665.23 
52,773.49 54,875.23 

ND chess ou shenen 2,279.71 Int., 177.97 





$55,053.20 $55,053.20 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 





Cr. Dr. 

Boat Club... $3,893.82 Football..... $20,090.62 

ows Bsa 2,543.36 Baseball .... 2,385.48 

Tennis ...... 294.20 Interest. .... 177.97 
Second Nine. 579.55 
Cycling ..... 522.66 
Lacrosse .... 98.70 
1900 F. B... 47.78 
General..... 12,394.29 
20,374.36 
Balance... 2,279.71 

$22,654.07 $22,654.07 


Norman W. Bingham, Jr., ’95, 
Graduate Manager. 
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Appointment of Athletic Committee. 


The Majority Report of the Com- 
mittee on Physical Training was print- 
ed in the December Magazine. The 
following is a minority report, pre- 
sented by one member of the com- 
mittee :— 

Iam unable to join in the recom- 
mendations for change in the manner 
of appointing the Athletic Committee. 

That committee is a part of the ad- 
ministrative machinery of the Univer- 
sity having charge of a very difficult 
and important subject, and should, I 
think, — except as to its undergrad- 
uate members, — be appointed, as 
other college officers are, by the Cor- 
poration and confirmed by the Over- 
seers. Intercollegiate contests need, 
in my opinion, more rather than less 
restriction than they now have, even 
since the reforms of recent years were 
introduced, and I think the Board of 
Overseers more likely, by reason of 
the manner of election of its members, 
to yield to the outside pressure of 
graduates for more games, especially 
at a distance from Cambridge, than 
the Corporation is. If the Corpora- 
tion was ever in danger of nominating 
graduates who were too strict in this 
regard, it is not likely to do so now 
when one of the Fellows has himself 
served on the Athletic Committee and 
another is generally recognized as the 
warmest friend and patron of rational 
athletics in any of the Governing 
Boards, or in the whole graduate 
body ; and I cannot doubt that if un- 
suitable nominations were made the 
Overseers would reject them until pro- 
per ones were sent in. 

The appointment or election of ad- 
ministrative officers is not an appro- 
priate function for a large elective 
legislative body, and would, in the 
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end, impair the character and useful- 
ness both of the Athletic Committee 
and of the Board of Overseers, besides 
depriving the University and the pub- 
lic of the salutary check of a confirm- 
ing as well as an appointing body. I 
do not think it would command the 
confidence of the undergraduate body 
any more than the present method 
does, for I think few if any students 
distinguish between the different 
boards or know much about them ; 
and if it would, I think that such in- 
creased confidence would be purchased 
at too dear a price. Under the condi- 
tions of our American life, society, 
and present public opinion, the temp- 
tation to an excessive number and in- 
tensity of intercollegiate contests is 
practically irresistible to undergrad- 
uates, individually, as a body, and in 
their athletic organizations, as well as 
to many, if not most, parents and 
guardians ; and rigid control of the 
subject by the chief executive of Uni- 
versity government is absolutely es- 
sential to the cause of education. I 
should say the graduate members 
of the committee had been hitherto 
sufficiently representative of the bet- 
ter sentiment among the graduates, 
and believe they will continue s6, and 
that they should be more, rather than 
less, restrictive in their tendency and 
inclinations than they now are. 

With regard to the undergraduate 
members, there would be some advan- 
tages in having the three principal 
captains ex-officio members if they 
could be assumed to know and care 
about track, tennis, and other athletic 
matters, and to be able to sit judi- 
cially in matters concerning their own 
and each other’s teams in which they 
are petitioners ; but as the Committee 
has the confirmation and rejection of 
their appointment as captains, and the 
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power and duty of removing them for 
cause, it is difficult to see how they 
could with propriety sit upon the com- 
mittee. I am told, also, that they 
have generally declined to serve for 
lack of time, and that they are invited 
to be present when the interests of 
their teams are concerned. Moreover, 
if any real progress is to be made to- 
wards undergraduate self-government 
and management of intercollegiate 
athletics, it must be through the stu- 
dents learning to select from their 
own number representative, judicial- 
minded men outside of the teams, and 
then learning, as a body, to acquiesce 
in and sustain their action. I am told 
they have done well and have im- 
proved in this respect hitherto. 

I concur fully in the other recom- 
mendations of the committee, — espe- 
cially the proposed introduction of 
moderate required gymnastics during 
the winter months of the Freshman 
year, having recently seen the system 
in operation at Brown University, 
where it is required all through col- 
lege, and having heard there none but 
the most favorable accounts of its 
working and popularity. A rational 
and systematic physical training for 
the great body of students who do not 
and cannot get onto athletic teams 
seems to me the most essential step to 
take next, and it seems to me as vital 
and fundamental a preparation for the 
work in life of an educated man as 
English, —and more so than French 
or German, — the present required 
Freshman studies. I would give a 
small credit for it — equivalent toa 
quarter or half course — towards the 
degree, but in addition to the present 
18.4 courses, not as a substitute for 
something else within that total. 

Henry W. Putnam, ’69. 
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To THE Eprror oF THE Harvard Grad- 
uates’ Magazine : 

Sir, — The admirable report on ath- 
letics made last year to the Overseers, 
printed in the December number, con- 
tains one or two inaccuracies which 
as a matter of record ought perhaps 
to be corrected. 

It is suggested that the undergrad- 
uate captains of the chief athletic 
teams should be ez-officio members 
of the committee. The line of argu- 
ment on which this suggestion is based 
seems to be that captains are ex- 
cluded because the committee passes 
on their actions and confirms their 
appointments; but that the chief work 
of the committee has become some- 
thing quite different, namely, the ar- 
ranging of games ; and that for this 
purpose the captains should be on the 
committee to prevent such mistakes 
as recently arose,etc. This argument 
is inaccurate, however, at each step. 
Captains are as eligible to the com- 
mittee as any other students, and sev- 
eral captains have been members of 
the committee during their terms of 
office. Generally, however, the under- 
graduate electors have not chosen cap- 
tains to the committee, partly because 
the committee has revisory power 
over their acts, but chiefly because the 
captains are so busy with the affairs 
of their respective sports that they 
can spare no time for the regulation 
of sports generally. Nor is the chief 
business of the committee to arrange 
games. Even last year, when the 
prolonged and perplexing question of 
our athletic relations with Yale occu- 
pied much time in the committee, the 
time devoted to other matters was 
very much greater. Finally, the pre- 
sence of the captains on the committee 
would not prevent such misunder- 
standings as the one mentioned, as is 
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proved by that very case. The cap- 
tain concerned at that time was pre- 
sent at the meeting of the committee 
and stated his wishes, as has always 
happened in such a case so long as I 
have had any knowledge of the com- 
mittee’s ways. The committee acted 
upon his statement, as it was under- 
stood at the time ; either his opinion 
was misunderstood (and in that case 
it would have been equally misunder- 
stood if he had delivered it as a mem- 
ber) or he changed his mind after ex- 
pressing it. 
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I have one other criticism of the 
report. It is recommended that the 
three graduate members should be ap- 
pointed by the Overseers, since the 
Faculty members are now appointed 
by the Corporation. The recommen- 
dation loses some of its weight when 
one remembers that both sets of mem- 
bers are now appointed by the joint 
act of Corporation and Overseers. 

Respectfully, 
JoserH H. BEALE, JR., ’82. 

CamBriIDGE, Feb. 1, 1898. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


CHICAGO. 


The annual meeting of the Club was 
held Dec. 14, 1897, and the following 
officers were elected: Pres., Dunlap 
Smith, ’84; first vice-pres, G. E. 
Adams, ’60; second vice-pres., G. G. 
Willard, ’69; third vice-pres., Dr. 
Clifford Mitchell, ’75 ; sec. and treas., 
F. W. Burlingham, ’91 ; chorister, F. 
H. Gade, 93; exec. com., F. B. Dan- 
iels, 71, chairman; C. I. Sturgis, [’82]; 
Walter Ayer, 93; graduate schol- 
arship committee, W. W. Case, ’79, 
M. J. Wentworth, 63, G. L. Hunter, 
89. 

Important action was taken by the 
Club after hearing the report of the 
Graduate Scholarship Committee for 
the past year, in adopting the follow- 
ing amendment to the constitution : — 

“Article 8. Section 1. This Club 
shall maintain a scholarship in Har- 
vard University, open to graduates of 
Illinois colleges, of a minimum annual 
value of $300, to which shall be added 
such further contributions as may be 


made for that purpose by the members 
of the Club. 

“Section 2. That a committee of 
three members be elected at each 
annual meeting to superintend the 
raising of funds for such scholarship, 
and the nomination of the recipient of 
such scholarship.” 

There is no question that the per- 
manency of the scholarship will be 
highly valued by the various colleges of 
Illinois, and will bring them in much 
closer touch with the University, as 
the scholarship can now be announced 
as a permanent prize. 

The catalogue issued by the Club 
shows 426 men resident in Chicago, 
who have been connected with some 
department of the University. This 
is interesting when taken in connec- 
tion with the fact that the list of the 
Yale Association, according to the 
report of their secretary, shows only 
409 Yale men in Chicago. It is, of 
course, to be noted that our numbers 
include men who have attended our 
Professional Schools, and have per- 
haps been affiliated with some other 
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college, but among this class are some 
of our stanchest supporters. 

The triplicate meeting of Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton men, was held 
Nov. 12 at the University Club, and 
was so successful that our Club recom- 
mended that such a meeting be made 
if possible a permanent feature of the 
annual gatherings. It is further worthy 
of note that at this joint meeting 29 
Princeton men were reported present 
by the Princeton secretary, 43 Yale 
men were reported present by the 
Yale secretary, while there were 71 
Harvard men present; a good example 
of the increasing interest among our 
members. 

Our Club was honored in November 
by the election of H. S. Boutell, ’76, 
to represent one of the North Side 
districts of Chicago in Congress. Mr. 
Boutell has served as president of the 
Club, and is at present president of 
the University Club. He now repre- 
sents at Washington the district for- 
merly represented by the Hon. G. E. 
Adams, ’60, who was unanimously sup- 
ported for renomination to his present 
position on the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard University, at the convention 
of Harvard clubs recently held at 
Indianapolis. Mr. Boutell joins in 
Congress another member of the Club, 
G. E. Foss, ’85, who is now serving 
his second term. 

Frederick W. Burlingham, ’91, Sec. 
EASTERN NEW YORK. 

Late last year Harvard men in 
Eastern and Central New York formed 
an association which had its first meet- 
ing and dinner at the Fort Schuyler 
Club, Utica, on Jan. 19. At 7 o’clock 
a business meeting was held, at which 
the following officers were elected : 
Pres., F. G. Fincke, ’73, Utica; vice- 
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pres., G. E. Dana, ’54, Syracuse ; sec. 
and treas., W. B. Van Rensselaer, ’79, 
Albany. It was decided to hold the 
next annual banquet in Syracuse next 
January. 

President Eliot and Prof. M. H. 
Morgan, ’81, were the special guests 
at the dinner, which was attended by 
W. B. Van Rensselaer, ’79, L. B. 
Hall, 69, Wm. Barnes, Jr., ’88, editor 
Albany Journal, Leonard Hand, ’93, 
Edward Bowditch, 69, Albany; Sayre 
McLeod, ’90, L. B. Brown, ’93, W. 
Leland Thompson, ’93, Troy; H. R. 
Bishop, Jr., ’91, E. E. Hale, Jr., ’83, 
professor of Rhetoric and Logic, Union 
College, H. S. Soren, 93, Schenectady; 
F. D. Weed, ’90, Binghamton ; Prof. 
G. C. Sawyer, 55, F. G. Fincke, ’73, 
Prof. A. L. Goodrich, ’74, W. L. Wat- 
son, "79, E. D. Brandegee, ’81, C. B. 
Rogers, 88, C. A. Miller, 90, Utica ; 
W. C. Sanger, ’74, Sangerfield ; Prof. 
E. B. Nelson, ’73, Rome; Louis Krumb- 
harr, ’86, Cazenovia; G. E. Dana, ’54, 
J. L. King, ’71, W. S. Andrews, 
80, A. R. Muzzey, ’80, Alfred Wil- 
kinson, ’80, J. D. Pennock, ’83, F. J. 
Kaufmann, ’87, L. B. Williams, ’91, 
Walter Magee, 89, W. F. Hodge, 
95, P. L. Emory, 95, Syracuse ; H.S. 
White, ’73, professor of German and 
dean of Cornell University, Ithaca. 

In the centre of the table was a 
bouquet of crimson roses. The Yale 
men of Utica presented a large bou- 
quet of violets and the Utica Cornell 
men a large bouquet of blue and white 
flowers. On the wall over the head of 
the table was displayed the Harvard 
seal. Mr. Fincke presided and acted as 
toast-master. The principal speeches 
were made by him, President Eliot, 
G. E. Dana, Prof. M. H. Morgan, 
Prof. E. E. Hale, Jr., Prof. H. S. 
White, and Col. W. C. Sanger. 
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FALL RIVER. 

On Nov. 10 the Club held a “ ladies’ 
night ” at the Quequechan Club, and 
the Hon. Milton Reed, ’68, read a 
paper on Benjamin Jowett. 


FITCHBURG. 

The annual dinner of the Club was 
held at the Fitchburg Hotel on Jan. 
14. Dr. E. P. Miller, ’72, presided in 
his happiest vein and the affair was one 
of the most enjoyable of recent years. 
The officers were all reélected as fol- 
lows: Pres., Dr. E. P. Miller, ’72; 
sec. and treas., H. I. Wallace, ’77 ; 
exec. com., C. E. Ware, °76, Alvah 
Crocker, ’79, and C. H. Blood, ’79. 

Herbert I. Wallace, ’77, Sec. 


HAVERHILL. 

The first regular meeting of the 
Haverhill Harvard Club was held Nov. 
18, 1897, and the following officers 
were elected: Pres., W. H. Moody, 
°76; vice-pres., C. E. Kelley, ’73 ; sec., 
M. A. Taylor, ’89 ; ex. com., Dr. M. D. 
Clarke, m ’82; J. H. Pearl, ’88, C. 
D. Porter, ’86. After the business 
meeting, a smoker was held with in- 
formal speeches and college reminis- 
cences by several graduates, including 
Edward Capen, ’42, and H.C. Taylor, 
’97, thus giving a wide range of per- 
sonal experience, and an interesting 
comparison of the changes effected in 
fifty-five years. Other talks by Con- 
gressman Moody, H. G. Palfrey, ’60 ; 
J. W. Tilton, ’68 ; A. P. Nichols, S. S., 
75; C. E. Kelley, 73, and a poem 
for the occasion, ‘‘Charon in Cam- 
bridge,” by Dr. F. W. Anthony, ’79, 
made a most interesting meeting for 
our first one. A glee club, including 
three past leaders of the University 
Glee Club, sang several songs. 

It is hoped to have with us at the 
next meeting a representative from 
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the University. There are about 
thirty-five Harvard men here, nearly 


‘all present at our first meeting, and the 


enthusiasm spoke well for the future 
success and usefulness of the Club. 
M. A. Taylor, ’89, Sec. 


INDIANA. 


The Secretary prepared, this fall, a 
list of the Harvard men in Indiana 
and published it in the shape of a 
second Club Book ever issued by the 
Club. The Club was reorganized and 
a constitution and by-laws for its gov- 
ernment were adopted. It was decided 
to hold a dinner in Indianapolis on 
Dec. 30. The following twenty-six 
Harvard men were present: E. F. 
Hodges, F. E. Gavin, Walter Kessler, 
H. E. Smith, Jesse Fletcher, A. E. 
Sterne, H. R. Allen, Jr.. H. McK. 
Landon, J. A. C. Cotter, G. E. Hume, 
F. C. Lucas, J. L. Ketcham, Jr., A. F. 
Denny, A. H. Snow, Benjamin Steven- 
son, O. V. Royall, C. O. Britton, G. E. 
Hawkins, Fred Dickson, S. A. Johnson, 
C.R. Yoke, C. T. Dalton, E. W. Kemp, 
C. A. Rhetts, Prof. A.S. Hershey, and 
U. D. Cole. 

The dinner was pronounced a great 
success by all who attended. There 
were no formal toasts, but the follow- 
ing gentlemen spoke extempore upon 
the following subjects: “Our Din- 
ner,” A. S. Hershey, professor at In- 
diana University ; “ Year of 1873,” F. 
E. Gavin, ex-judge of the Indiana 
Appellate Court ; “ Association of 
Harvard Clubs,” H. E. Smith; “ Amer- 
ican and German Universities,” Dr. 
A. E. Sterne; “ Harvard Law School,” 
A. F. Denny. At the business meet- 
ing preceding the dinner the former 
officers of the Club were unanimously 
continued in office for another year. 

The University authorities have this 
year kindly consented to hold entrance 
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examinations for the first time in 
Indiana, and it is our hope that a 
large number of men will present 
themselves for these examinations. 


Convention of Western Clubs. 

On Dec. 18, 1897, a convention of 
delegates from the Harvard Clubs of 
the Central and Western States was 
held at the Denison Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, for the purpose of selecting a 
candidate to serve upon the Board of 
Overseers of the University and, as 
it was broadly expressed in the origi- 
nal call for the meeting, “to discuss 
subjects affecting the general welfare 
of Harvard University.” There were 
present at this meeting the following 
delegates, representing six clubs in 
the Central States : — 

G. B. Leighton, St. Louis ; Merritt 
Starr, Chicago; E. W. Frost, Mil- 
waukee ; S. H Hill, Minneapolis; J. 
S. Bell, Louisville ; Eben Richards, 
St. Louis; V. M. Porter, St. Louis ; 
A. G. Barret, Louisville ; G. D. Mark- 
ham, St. Louis; F. W. Burlingham, 
Chicago ; H. McK. Landon, Dr. E. F. 
Hodges, George E. Hume, Judge F. 
E. Gavin, and H. E. Smith, Indian- 
apolis. The candidacy of George E. 
Adams, °60, for reélection on the 
Board of Overseers, was unanimously 
indorsed by the convention and at the 
suggestion of many of the members 
present a permanent organization of 
Harvard clubs, to be known as the 
Association of Harvard Clubs, was 
perfected. The question of tighten- 
ing the bonds which bind together the 
Eastern graduates with those in the 
West and South was discussed, and 
the exchange of ideas among men 
representing such widely separated 
cities as Minneapolis and Louisville 
was found to be extremely suggestive 
and valuable. The delegates were 
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the guests of the Indianapolis Har- 
vard men during their stay. 
George E. Hume, 93, Sec. 

The Indianapolis Sentinel of Dec. 19 
gives this further report of the con- 
vention : — 

“Tt was the unanimous sense of the 
meeting that a permanent organiza- 
tion of the Harvard clubs should be 
effected and an executive committee 
to consist of one from each of the 
clubs present and che secretary of 
each club that had expressed a desire 
to codperate, which should have full 
power to make a preliminary draft of 
a constitution and by-laws for a per- 
manent organization, the draft to be 
completed and sent to each club for 
approval, and to call a meeting in St. 
Louis next year, at which the perma- 
nent organization of the clubs should 
be perfected. On this committee were 
placed Messrs. Leighton, Hill, Frost, 
Hume, Bell, and Burlingham. Mr. 
Leighton was made chairman of the 
committee and Mr. Burlingham secre- 
tary. The committee reported a rough 
draft, which was approved, and after 
amendment and perfection it will be 
sent to the clubs for approval. The 
object of a permanent organization is 
to secure on the Board of Overseers 
six members from the section repre- 
sented by the clubs, to be recom- 
mended by the clubs, one member to 
be appointed each year. At present 
there is but one member who serves 
six years. It is thought this can be 
accomplished by permanent organiza- 
tion.” 

The Editor hopes to print in the 
June Magazine a special article on the 
plan of the Western clubs. 


MINNESOTA. 
Since the last report to the Maga- 
zine the Club has had two meetings. 
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On June 30, 1897, at the Minnesota 
Club, St. Paul, the members met Prof. 
E. L. Mark, who kindly came to 
Minnesota to conduct the local exami- 
nations, in place of the instructor to 
whom that duty was originally as- 
signed. After the customary dinner, 
Prof. Mark told us of current events 
at Cambridge, and spoke of proposed 
changes then under discussion. His 
visit led to our discovery of the pre- 
sence at the University of Minnesota, 
in charge of the biological work there, 
of Prof. T. G. Lee, who was not known 
to us as a Harvard graduate. Such an 
accession to our ranks is always wel- 
come. The College is fortunate in 
having an examiner so keenly inter- 
ested in its growth as Professor Mark 
to send to distant places. The visit 
of such an examiner is of advantage 
to the University and encouraging to 
its graduates. 

On Oct. 16, 1897, the annual meet- 
ing was held at the Minneapolis Club, 
Minneapolis, the President, S. H Hill, 
79, in the chair. In the absence of 
the Secretary, Prof. J. R. Jewett, ’84, 
was elected secretary pro tem. The 
committee appointed by the President 
to draft resolutions upon the death of 
Dr. G. F. French, ’59, a former pre- 
sident of this Club, reported by its 
chairman, E. S. Waters, ’59. The 
resolution reported was adopted unan- 
imously, and it was voted to send a 
copy to the family and a copy to the 
Secretary of °59. A sketch of the 
career of Dr. French is given in the 
Magazine, vol. vi, p. 115. The officers 
of the Club were reélected unan- 
imously. Upon the adjournment of 
the meeting dinner was served. 

Henry B. Wenzell, ’75, Sec. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
The annual meeting and dinner of 
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the Club at Muenchenger’s, Newport, 
brought out a larger attendance than 
usual. At the business meeting the 
usual sum was appropriated for pla- 
cing the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
in certain libraries of the State. A 
committee was appointed to prepare 
suitable resolutions on the death of 
Claudius B. Farnsworth, ’41. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Pres., 
Samuel Ames, / ’75 ; vice-pres., Fred- 
erick Bradley, d ’86; sec. for Provi- 
dence, J. P. Farnsworth, ’81 ; sec. for 
Newport, H. W. Gillett, d ’85 ; treas., 
R. M. Franklin, ’91; cor. sec., G. T. 
Swarts, m ’79; poet, O. W. Hunting- 
ton, 81 ; librarian, W. W. Covell, ’92. 
After dinner, President Ames called 
upon the guests and members to re- 
spond to appropriate toasts. The first 
speaker was the Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, 
Bishop of New York, who was fol- 
lowed by the other guests of the Club; 
Commander C. F. Goodrich, U. S. N., 
president of the U. S. War College, 
and the Rev. C. T. McClelland. The 
Club members and their individual 
guests followed in a happy manner. 
Henry W. Gillett, d 85, Sec. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

Seven new members were elected 
on Jan. 27, at the regular quarterly 
meeting of this Club. They were: C. 
M. Bakewell, p 94; Dr. H. E. Davis, 
d’97; J. S. Hutchinson, Jr.,’97 ; Lin- 
coln Hutchinson, 93 ; Wm. Parsons, 
56; W. A. Setchell, p ’90; Joseph 
Shippen, 60. Twenty men attended 
the meeting, of whom 17 were mem- 
bers of the Club. The following were 
elected officers for 1898: E. J Prin- 
gle, ’45, pres.; A. Comte, Jr., 63, 
and M. C. Sloss, ’90, vice-pres. ; R. 
C. Harrison, ’90, sec., and J. S. Sev- 
erance, L. S. S., 63, treas. Informal 
speeches were made by Prof. Irving 
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Stringham, ’77, F. H. Wheelan, ’80, 
V. Stow, ’80, C. M. Belshaw, ’83, and 
F. J. Symmes, s 66. A pamphlet con- 
taining the constitution and by-laws 
of the Club and a list of the members, 
present and past, will be printed in 
the near future. 
Richard C. Harrison, ’90, Sec. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The annual meeting was held at 
Columbia University on Dec. 4. Judge 
Lander, ’35, presided. The dinner was 
fixed for Feb. 2. Arrangements were 
made to send a delegate to the meet- 
ing of Harvard clubs of the Central 
and Middle States, at Indianapolis, 
Dec. 18. 

Charles Moore, Howe Totten, and 
F. T. Howe were appointed the din- 
ner committee ; G. H. Eldridge, R. 
R. Perry, Jr., and Percival Hall, 
music committee, and B. R. Green, C. 
E. Munroe, and H. Randall Webb, 
nominating committee. 

The following new members were 
elected : J. D. Long, Secretary of the 
Navy; C. F. Sprague, Judge H. M. 
Jones, J. K. Richards, C. R. Wilson, 
G. E. Foss, R. Homans, Allan Fay, 
S. J. Barrows, and M. Simms. 

At the business meeting on Feb. 
1, 1898, the following officers were 
elected: Pres., Edward Lander, ’35 ; 
vice-pres., F. W. Hackett, ’61; F. 
H. Bigelow, 73; E. L. Whitehouse, 
°74; Theodore Roosevelt, ’80; E. B. 
Leavitt, ’90 ; sec., J. McBride Sterrett, 
p’70; treas., Pickering Dodge, [’79]. 
There were sixty-five present at the 
banquet, which was a very handsome 
and successful affair, owing largely 
to the work of Charles Moore, ’78, 
chairman of the Dinner Commit- 
tee. The following members made 
:-speeches: J. W. Foster, 1°55, J. W. 
Ross, 1 65, Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, 
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Jeremiah Curtin, 63, F. W. Hackett, 
61, J. S. Webb, ’82, F. W. Clarke, 
L. S. S., 67, N. A. Miles, h 96, J. W. 
Powell, h ’86. 

J. McBride Sterrett, p ’70, Sec. 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 

A joint dinner of the Harvard and 
the Yale Alumni Associations of West- 
ern New York was arranged to be 
held in Buffalo in February. 

The Harvard Association of West- 
ern New York has subscribed $578 
for the Soldier’s Field Fund, $500 of 
this amount coming from W. A. 
Wadsworth, ’70, of Geneseo. 

Francis Almy, ’79, Sec. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


MEDICAL ALUMNI. 

During January Dr. David Hunt of 
Boston gave four very interesting and 
well attended “ Talks on the History 
of Medicine.” — Dr. Homer Gage, of 
Worcester, Dr. S. W. Driver, of Cam- 
bridge, and Dr. R. T. Edes, of Jamaica 
Plain, have been selected as the com- 
mittee on the Medical School, to re- 
port at the meeting in June. 

James S. Stone, ’89, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

1823. 

William Gordon Prince, the last 
survivor of the Class, died at Dedham, 
Dee. 20, 1897. He was born in Boston, 
March 10, 1803, the son of James and 
Agnes Gordon Prince. He was for 
several years a member of the firm of 
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Seudder & Co., of Boston, packet run- 
ners, and later of the hardware firm 
of George H. Gray & Co., of Boston. 
On retiring from business, he and his 
family went to Dedham to reside. 
Mr. Prince was married to Miss 
Amelia Langdon, of Boston. One 
son, W. G. Prince, and two daughters, 
Mrs. I. Ward Lamson and Miss Agnes 
G. Prince, survive him. The Class of 
1823 had 64 members, among the 
more prominent of whom were Wm. 
Amory, W. P. Lunt, and George 
Ripley. 
si 1836. 

F. O. Prince, Sec. 

54 Devonshire St., Boston. 

On Jan. 1, Col. Henry Lee retired 
from the banking-house of Lee, Higgin- 
son & Co., Boston. He remains the 
manager of the Union Safe Deposit 
Vaults. 

1837. 
Henry WILLIAMS, Sec. 
18 Concord Sq., Boston. 

Dr. William Augustus Davis died 
at Winchester, Va., Jan. 2, 1898. The 
son of Ezra and Mary (Brazer) Davis, 
he was born in New York city, Jan. 
17, 1819. His father soon after came 
to reside in Boston, and Dr. Davis 
was prepared for college at the Pub- 
lic Latin School. He stood well as a 
scholar, and had his share of college 
honors during his course and at gradu- 
ation. He studied medicine in the 
office of Dr. G. A. Shattuck, and in 
the Harvard Medical School, from 
which he received his medical degree 
in 1840. He practiced his profession 
in Dorchester and Boston, for a while, 
but removed to Frederick Co., Va., in 
1852. Having cast his lot in the 
South, he served during the whole 
time of the late war as surgeon in the 
army of the Confederate States ; and 
there has been no communication be- 
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tween him and his Class for a long 
period. He was married June 1, 1843, 
to Annie M. Barnard, the daughter of 
Charles Barnard, a well-known Boston 
merchant. By this marriage he had a 
son, Charles, killed in the battle of 
Newmarket in 1864, and a daughter, 
Mrs. D. B. Conrad, of Winchester, 
Va. 
1839. 

Dr. E. E. HAte, Sec. 

39 Highland St., Roxbury. 

In November, Dr. E. E. Hale de- 
livered at the Lowell Institute, Bos- 
ton, a course of lectures on the history 
of Boston. — Ep. 


1841. 
8. F. McCreary, Sve. 
384 Harvard St., Brookline. 

William Henry Thayer died Dec. 
22, 1897, at Berkshire. He was the 
son of Gideon French Thayer, the 
founder and principal of Chauncy 
Hall School, in Boston, and of Nancy 
(Pierce) Thayer, daughter of Rufus 
and Elizabeth (How) Pierce, of Mil- 
ton, and was born in Milton, June 18, 
1822. After receiving his principal 
education at the school kept by his 
father, he entered Harvard in 1837. 
Upon leaving College he studied med- 
icine, and he received the degree of 
M. D. from the Harvard Medical 
School in 1844. He opened an office 
at No. 12 Essex St., Boston, and in 
connection with his classmate, Dr. E. 
H. Clarke, and Dr. C. E. Bucking- 
ham, ’40, he became one of the found- 
ers of the Boylston Medical School, 
instituted for the instruction of stu- 
dents of medicine. This school existed 
for a few years only. After a year’s 
service at the Mass. General Hospital, 
he opened an office at Keene, N. H., 
where he had many patients. On 
June 5, 1845, he married Ellen Han- 
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derson, a daughter of Phinehas Han- 
derson and Hannah Willard Mead, a 
daughter of the Rev. Samuel Mead 
(H. U. 1787). During his practice in 
Keene Dr. Thayer was appointed pro- 
fessor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine at the Vermont Medical Col- 
lege, which position he held from 1854 
to 1856. He next filled a similar 
chair in the Berkshire Medical Insti- 
tute, from 1859 to 1863. During the 
civil war he was commissioned as 
surgeon of the 14th New Hampshire 
Regiment, and served with it from 
1862 to 1865, when he was promoted 
to the office of medical director of 
the Second Division of the Nineteenth 
Army Corps. His record of service 
in the war was a most honorable one ; 
his duties in the field of operations 
were arduous and fatiguing, and on a 
few occasions he was exposed to great 
peril. In the Shenandoah Valley, espe- 
cially in the famous conflict at Cedar 
Creek, he participated in the many 
vicissitudes of that day, and he shared 
in the glorious triumph which Sher- 
idan plucked from the contagion of 
defeat. He wrote a very vivid account 
of his personal experiences in this 
action. On his return from the war 
he established an office at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where he continued in success- 
ful practice until 1892, when an obsti- 
nate and chronic deafness compelled 
him reluctantly to abandon a general 
practice. Thenceforth he lived in 
Berkshire, a village near Pittsfield. 
Dr. Thayer had four children. Ellen, 
the eldest, married Prof. E. T. Fisher, 
’*66. Her eldest daughter married, 
May 28, 1891, the Rev. Wm. W. 
Fenn, ’84, of the Unitarian Church 
of the Messiah at Chicago. Mrs. Fish- 
er’s son is a member of the Senior 
Class (1898) at Harvard. Dr. Thay- 
er’s second daughter, Margaret, died 
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at the age of 18. His daughter Susan 
married Edward May Whiting, and 
they now reside at Berkshire. His 
son, Abbott H. Thayer, is the cele- 
brated painter. 


1843. 
T. B. Hatt, Sec. 
75 State St., Boston. 

John Jackson Russell died at Plym- 
outh on Nov. 16, aged 74. After grad- 
uation he studied law, and for a short 
time practiced at the bar. Then he 
entered the Plymouth Savings Bank, 
where he served as assistant cashier 
and cashier for 50 years. He was 
one of the first cranberry growers in 
the country and had large bog in- 
terests in Plymouth and neighboring 
towns. He was a director of the Old 
Colony Railroad and Old Colony 
Steamship companies and of Plym- 
outh National Bank, Plymouth mills 
and Russell mills manufacturing com- 


panies. He married Mary A. Dan- 
forth. Two daughters and a son 
survive. 


1844, 
EpwarD WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
22 Chestnut St., Boston. 
The Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
has arranged for an exhibition of W. 
M. Hunt’s paintings. 


1846. 
C. E. Gurxp, Sec. 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

Senator Hoar has introduced into 
the U. S. Senate a bill to change the 
inauguration of the President from 
March 4 to April 30, beginning in 
1901. —In his annual report Presi- 
dent Eliot says of the late Prof. G. M. 
Lane : “ He was the last surviving ex- 
ample — and an admirable one — of a 
kind of appointment now no longer 
made ; for he was appointed at twenty- 
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seven years of age to a full professor- 
ship, without having served in any 
temporary or probationary position. 
Never was an appointment better jus- 
tified. He was at once an accurate 
philologist, an ardent lover of litera- 
ture, and an inspiring teacher. His 
teaching was always clear and incisive, 
and was often made charming by a 
kindly humor. His daily tasks and 
duties were those of the scholar and 
teacher, and his interests and pleasures 
those of the lifelong student. His 
mode of life was simple, and his friend- 
ships were strong and tender.” 


1847. 
A. P. CHAMBERLAIN, Sec. 
Concord. 

Judge Charles Allen of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court, and a native 
of Greenfield, has given the Franklin 
County Hospital $10,000, without con- 
ditions. 

1850. 
Pror. J. H. THAYER, Sec. 
67 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

J. C. Carter has been reélected pre- 

sident of the New York Bar Associa- 


tion. 
1851. 


Pror. H. W. Haynes, Sec. 
239 Beacon 8t., Boston. 

Joseph Kirkland Greene Kittredge 
died in Virginia, where he had gone 
for his health, in December. He was 
born at Donaldsonville, La., Oct. 4, 
1830, his father having removed to 
the South from New Hampshire. His 
home was at Albemarle, Assumption 
Parish, La. — J. M. Codman is presi- 
dent of the American Guernsey Cattle 
Club. 

1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec. 
19 Milk St., Boston. 
To the American Historical Review 
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for January Prof. E. Channing, ’78, 
contributed an article on the late Justin 
Winsor. — Prof. A. S. Hill returned 
from Europe in January, and the 
teachers in the English Department 
gave him a dinner to celebrate his 
25th year of service. 


1854. 
D. H. Cooitmes, See. 
31 State St., Boston. 

R.C. Winthrop, Jr., has recently 
given to the Groton Public Library an 
autograph letter of Deane Winthrop, 
a younger son of Governor John Win- 
throp, and one of the founders of 
Groton. 
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1855. 
E. H. Assort, Sec. 
1 Follen St., Cambridge. 
Theodore Lyman bequeathed $10,- 
000 to the Boston Asylum and Farm 
School, $10,000 to the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College, and a 
collection of valuable books to the 
Museum of Comparative Zoélogy in 
Cambridge. — H. L. Higginson was a 
delegate to the Indianapolis Monetary 
Convention, Jan. 25, 26. 


1856. 
Wo. W. BurracGeE, Sec. 
27 Schooi St., Boston. 

Walter Hayes Burns, of the bank- 
ing firm of J. S. Morgan & Co. and 
the manager of its affairs in England, 
died at his country place, “ North 
Mymmns Park,” near Hatfield, on Nov. 
22, 1897. ‘He was born in New York 
city, Sept. 9, 1838. His father, Wm. 
Burns, was a native of New Hamp- 
shire, and his mother, Mary Leaming 
Fisher, was a Philadelphian ; they were 
married in Paris in 1834. He received 
a part of his early education in France. 
He graduated the youngest member 
of the Class of 1856. In October, 
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1856, he entered as a clerk the dry 
goods house of Morton, Grinnell & 
Co., in New York, and in 1861 became 
a partner in the new firm of L. P. 
Morton & Co. In 1865 he went to 
England and started the branch house 
of L. P. Morton, Burns & Co. in the 
banking business. He married, Jan. 
29, 1867, in London, Mary Lyman 
Morgan, daughter of Junius 8. Mor- 
gan. He then returned to New York, 
and in 1869 retired for a while from 
business, going with his family to 
live in Paris, where he directed after 
a while the U. S. Mortgage Co. and 
the London Banking Association. In 
1878, at the request of his father- 
in-law, J. S. Morgan, he entered into 
partnership with him and went to 
England, and after Mr. Morgan’s 
death in 1890 continued the business 
in partnership with his brother-in- 
law, J. Pierpont Morgan. His sur- 
viving children are Walter S. M. 
Burns and Mary E. Burns. The im- 
portant business interests in his charge 
gave him little leisure for public af- 
fairs, but he served as chairman of 
the Royal National Pension Fund for 
Nurses, and as one of the Peabody 
trustees in London. In his last letter 
written to a classmate within the past 
year he wrote : “I havein my English 
home always maintained and defended 
the dignity and greatness of Har- 
vard.” — David Casares, of Yucatan, 
in January sent his New Year’s greet- 
ings to his classmates. — D. P. Kim- 
ball has gone to Europe to be absent 
several months, and on this account 
resigned his position as a state di- 
rector cf the Fitchburg R. R. Co. 


1858. 
J. C. Davis, See. 
65 Mason Building, Boston. 
A. S. Hartwell, of Honolulu, was in 
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Boston in December. —S. S. Green 
spoke about libraries at the meeting 
of the John Eliot Club in Boston, Dec. 
2.—George Tolman is Secretary of 
the Antiquarian Society of Concord. 
— Prof. G. A. Wentworth, who last 
spring secured for Phillips Exeter 
Academy $6,000 from an unknown 
alumnus, has just added $3,000 as his 
own gift.— Gov. Wolcott has ap- 
pointed Fisher Ames to tabulate the 
Mass. statutes. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. WHiT®, Sec. 
24 Quincy St., Cambridge. 

Prof. Jas. Schouler has been elected 
to the Mass. Historical Society. He 
delivered the president’s address at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Historical Society. 


1861. 


Tue Rev. J. E. Wricut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

A. H. Hardy is member of a com- 
mittee to protect the interest of stock 
and bondholders of the Wisconsin 
Central R. R. Co.; he is also a mem- 
ber of the Boston Merchants’ Munici- 
pal Committee for 1898-99. 


1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
716 Exchange Building, Boston. 

C. S. Fairchild has served on the 
Monetary Commission appointed by 
the Indianapolis Convention. — C. P. 
Bowditch has been reélected president 
of the Nashua and Jackson mills. — 
A. Comte is vice-president of the San 
Francisco Bar Association. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricwarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Prentiss Cummings has been ap- 
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pointed consulting counsel of the 
Boston Elevated Railroad.—R. T. 
Lincoln is chairman of the directors 
of the Pullman Palace Car Co. 


1865. 
T. Frank. BROWNELL, Sec. 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
The Rev. W. H. Fish, Jr., has re- 
signed his pastorate at Dedham to go 
to Colorado Springs, Colo. 


1866. 
C. E. Stratton, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

The Rev. George Batchelor has 
been appointed editor of The Chris- 
tian Register, Boston. — Dr. Leon- 
ard Wheeler’s address is 28 Elm St., 
Worcester. — G. E. Littlefield is a di- 
rector of the Club of Odd Volumes, 
Boston. — Thomas Nelson died in Bos- 
ton on Nov. 19, 1897. He was born 
there, March 4, 1845. After gradua- 
tion he was for many years in the real 
estate business, but about 1885 he 
became interested in the “Bigelow 
Group ” of copper mines, and at the 
time of his death he was treasurer of 
the Tamarack, Boston and Montana, 
and others. In 1884 he married Annie 
S. Bigelow, who died in 1891. He 
leaves one daughter. — Allen Danforth 
has been appointed to the new office 
of Comptroller of Harvard College. 


1867. 
F. H. Lincoun, Sec. 
60 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Melville Stacy died in Somerville, 
Jan. 3, 1898. He was born in Elliot, 
Me., May 28, 1843; came with his 
family to Boston in 1845, and subse- 
quently lived and attended school in 
Boston, Lynn, Medford, and Charles- 
town, until his admission to college in 
1863 ; after graduation, studied law 
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in the Harvard Law School, receiving 
the degree of LL. B. in 1869, after 
which he was for a short time in the 
office of Perry & Endicott in Salem ; 
admitted to the bar Oct. 17, 1870; 
practiced law in Boston, with offices 
also, at times, in North Cambridge 
and West Somerville; from 1877 to 
1880 he was a member of the firm of 
Bicknell & Stacy, Emory O. Bicknell 
being his law partner; his failing 
health compelled him to give up his 
Boston office a year or more ago; he 
was able, however, to attend the Class 
supper last June. He married, June 
7, 1871, Hattie E. R. Church, of New 
Bedford. — Henry Boynton Parker 
died in Baldwinville, Jan. 24, 1898. 
He was born in Boston, March 5, 1846; 
fitted for college at the Cambridge 
High School and entered with the 
Class in 1863 ; was conspicuous as a 
baseball player and a member of the 
Harvard nine which won the silver 
ball ; after graduation was with Le- 
land, Allen & Bates, dry goods commis- 
sion merchants, Boston, until 1870; in 
the employ of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad Company, in St. Louis, Mo., 
1870-74 ; agent of the Canada South- 
ern Fast Freight Line, in Boston, 
1874-78. After living temporarily in 
Oswego, N. Y., he removed to Boston 
and was in the office of the general 
freight agent of the Boston and Albany 
Railroad ; subsequently returned to 
Oswego, and was for a time in the 
office of the U. S. engineer, in charge 
of river and harbor improvements on 
Lake Ontario; from 1889 to 1891 
was with the Asbestos Paper Co., at 
one of its mills in Baldwinville ; then 
spent a year in Michigan at the Calu- 
met and Hecla mine, but was obliged 
to give up work on account of ill- 
ness ; after a long rest he made for 
the Boston Athenaeum Library a de- 
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scriptive catalogue of photographs of 
statuary, collected by his classmate 
Lowell, chiefly in Greece and Italy. 
His latest work consists of “ A Road 
Map of Baldwinville, Mass., showing 
the location and character of Manu- 
factories, Public Buildings, Bridges, 
etc., from personal survey,” 1896, and 
“ An accurate Map of Baldwinville, 
Mass., showing property divisions and 
all buildings in detail,” 1897. — C.G. 
Saunders is president of the Episco- 
palian Club, Boston. 





1869. 
T. P. BEAt, Sec. 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

J. J. Myers is chairman of the com- 
mittee on the judiciary of the Mass. 
House of Representatives. — Gen. F. 
H. Appleton has been reélected Presi- 
dent of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. — Prof. F.G. Peabody deliv- 
ered the principal address on Founder’s 
Day, Jan. 30, at the Hampton Insti- 
tute. — G. Hill is assistant to the cor- 
poration counsel of Greater New 
York. 

1870. 
T. B. Ticknor, Sec. 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

Pres. McKinley has appointed R. 

T. Greener U. S. consul at Bombay. 


1871. 
A. M. Barngs, Sec. 
1290 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

E. B. Hagar is president of the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston. 
— Dr. E. F. Hodges is president of the 
Indiana Harvard Club. — Dr. G. M. 
Garland is a vice-president of the 
Beacon Society, Boston. — H. N. Shep- 
ard is a trustee of the Appalachian 
Club. — Senator Lodge has introduced 
into the U. S. Senate a bill to restrict 
immigration. — In making up the last 
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issue a ’71 item was placed under ’72. 
—C. J. Bonaparte declined to be a 
candidate in the recent contest for 
U. S. senator from Maryland. 


1872. 
A. L. Lincoin, JR., Sec. 
18 Post Office Sq., Boston. 

J. S. Cram is chairman of the Dock 
Board, New York city.— E. B. Cal- 
lender is chairman of the committee 
on public health of the Mass. House 
of Representatives. — W.C. Loring is 
a director of the Mass. Loan and Trust 
Co. 

1873. 
A. L. Wark, Sec. 
Milton. 

Prof. J. L. Laughlin has been a 
member of the Monetary Commission. 
—F.H. Bigelow is president of the 
Philosophical Society of Washington, 
D.C. 

1874. 
G. P. SANGER, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

W. T. Piper is chairman of the 
trustees of the Avon Home, Cam- 
bridge, for 1898.— Paul Dana has 
succeeded his father as editor of the 
New York Sun.—J. C. Ivy is an 
alderman of Newton. — August Bel- 
mont has been reélected a steward 
and chairman of the New York Jockey 
Club. — E. E. Simmons has been com- 
missioned to decorate one of the large 
panels of the State House, Boston.— 
R. H. Dana is a vice-president of the 
Mass. Prison Association. 


1875. 
JupGE W. A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

Augustus Hemenway has presented 
to the Trustees of Public Reservations 
a strip of land in the Rocky Narrows 
of the Charles River at Medfield. — 
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E. Q. S. Osgood in October, 1897, was 
installed as minister of the Unitarian 
Church at Brattleboro’, Vt.— L. W. 
Clark has removed his office to 20 
Broad St., New York. 


1876. 
Cot. J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

Charles Albert Blymyer, born in 
Lewiston, Pa., Jan. 22, 1854, died at 
his residence there on Oct. 24, 1897. 
He was prepared for college at Exeter, 
and entered Harvard in 1872, with his 
twin brother, G. G. Blymyer. The 
two left Harvard at the end of their 
Sophomore year, and went into the 
dry goods business in Lewiston. After 
three years Charles entered the ser- 
vice of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
where he remained for ten years, re- 
signing on account of ill health. He 
was the last of seven brothers. His 
twin, George, was drowned some eight 
years ago. — R. W. Curtis is passing 
the winter at Villa des Pins, Eze-sur- 
mer, Alpes Maritimes, France.— W. 
B.S. Clymer is at the Ludlow, Boston. 
— F.C. Lowell has been appointed 
U. S. district judge for the District 
of Massachusetts. — Percival Lowell is 
recovering his strength at the Ber- 
mudas, after a severe illness, due to 
overwork at the Lowell Observatory, 
Flagstaff, Arizona. — A. W. Longfel- 
low, Jr., is the architect of Phillips 
Brooks house, to be built in the north- 
west corner of the Harvard Yard on 
a line with Holworthy Hall and par- 
allel with Holden Chapel.—W. H. 
Moody made a strong speech in de- 
fense of the civil service law, in the 
National House of Representatives, 
when that measure was under fire. — 
Alden Sampson has been elected a 
member of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society. —J. T. Wheelwright has 
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been appointed a member of the Board 
of Park Commissioners of the City of 
Boston. —The Secretary has not the 
addresses of the following men: A. A. 
Wheeler, A. R. Dillon, W. H. Par- 
sons, F. M. Porter, F. P. Ward, J. E. 
Welch, A. H. Wetherbee. He desires 
information of them. 
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1877. 
JOHN F. Ty er, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

On Jan. 6 the William E. Russell 
Democratic Club of Cambridge held 
its annual banquet at Young’s Hotel, 
in commemoration of the late gov- 
ernor’s 41st birthday. Prof. N. S. 
Shaler presided, and the speakers in- 
cluded Prof. Shaler, President Eliot, 
J. E. Russell, and P. A. Collins. Let- 
ters were also read from ex-President 
Grover Cleveland, J. G. Carlisle, Rich- 
ard Olney, Wayne McVeagh, Senator 
Caffrey, E. J. Phelps, Carl Schurz, 
C. S. Fairchild, and others. — Wm. 
Farnsworth has formed a new part- 
nership, under the name of Whitman, 
Farnsworth & Thayer, wool mer- 
chants, 118 Federal St., Boston. — E. 
S. Martin has been chosen Phi Beta 
Kappa poet for this year. 


1878. 
J.C. Wuitney, Sec. 
P. 0. Box 3573 Boston. 

Dr. Chas. Harrington is president 
of the Papyrus Club, Boston.— Gen. 
W. A. Bancroft is first vice-president 
of the Boston Elevated R. R. Co. 
— N. P. Bond has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Columbia and Maryland 
Railway Co. — B. N. Johnson is vice- 
president of the Lynn Historical So- 
ciety. — R. B. Lawrence is recording 
secretary of the Appalachian Club. — 
F. W. Thayer is a member of the 
firm of Whitman, Farnsworth & 
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Thayer, wool merchants, 118 Federal 
St., Boston. — H. D. Page started for 
a trip round the world about one year 
ago. He went by sailing vessel to 
Sydney, thence by steamer to New 
Zealand, Samoa, and is now in the 
Sandwich Islands. — Lewis Hancock 
is mayor of Austin, Texas. He has 
written articles on the money question 
to the Galveston News, in support of 
the gold standard. — W. H. Allen sev- 
ered his connection the first of the year 
with A. D. Julliard & Co., and is now 
with the firm of Frederick Vietor & 
Achelis of New York. — Caleb Gowan 
is president of the Kelley Island Lime 
and Transport Co., of Cleveland. — C. 
C. Bolton, at one time a member of 
the Class, is now one of the partners 
of M. A. Hanna & Co. — Charles 
Moore, has, for the past few years, 
been private secretary to Senator Mc- 
Millan. — All the New York members 
of the Class have agreed to come on 
to the Twentieth Anniversary dinner 
next June. — A. C. Gurnee sailed for 
Europe the last of January. 


1879. 
Francis Aimy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

R, W. Ellis was elected an alder- 
man of Springfield in December. — 
G. v. L. Meyer is again president of 
the Essex Republican Club. — E. L. 
Baylies is a director of the Pacific Mail. 
— W. B. Thomas has been reélected a 
director of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Co.—S. C. Bennett is acting 
dean of the Boston University Law 
School. — E. Robinson has been deliv- 
ering a course of lectures on Fine Arts 
in the Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge. 
— The C. E. St. John who was by 
editorial oversight reported in the De- 
cember Magazine as having charge of 
the department of Physics and Astro- 
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nomy at Oberlin College, Ohio, gradu- 
ated A. M. in 1893, and is not the 
Rev. C. E. St. John, ’79, who is still 
at Pittsburg. — H. N. Kinney has 
left Syracuse, and began preaching in 
Indianapolis, Jan. 2, as pastor of the 
Mayflower Congregational Church. — 
G. H. Earle, Jr., is receiver of the 
Chestnut St. Bank, Philadelphia. — J. 
G. Thorp has been reélected president 
of the Mass. Prison Association. 


1880. 
JOHN Woopsory, Sec. 
114 Ames Building, Boston. 

N. M. Brigham has recently retired 
from the office of U. S. marshal for 
Utah. — Arthur Hale has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of telegraphs 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. — 
H. N. Fowler is associate editor of 
the American Journal of Archaeology. 
—Josiah Quincy has been reélected 
mayor of Boston for the term of two 
years. — Theodore Roosevelt has is- 
sued an important report as to the 
personnel of the navy. 


1881. 
Dr. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
3040 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

W. C. Lane has been appointed 
librarian of Harvard College, to suc- 
ceed the late Justin Winsor.— Gov. 
Wolcott has reappointed Dr. W. D. 
Swan medical examiner for Cam- 
bridge. — C. Sprague is making a six 
months’ tour of Spain and Italy. — 
W. P. Hunt is treasurer of the Chi- 
cago Golf Club. —R. P. Snelling is 
treasurer of the Saco and Pettee Ma- 
chinery Co. — W. L. Hobbs died at 
Kinsley, Kans., Nov. 25, 1897. He 
was born at Billerica, Oct. 14, 1858, 
and entered college from the High 
School of Arlington, where he had 
long resided. He left college in the 
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Sophomore year and became engaged 
in the cattle business at Kinsley. 
April 30, 1895, he married Emma N. 
Barker, of Pittsburg, Pa. In 1890 
he returned to Arlington and was for 
some time connected with the Mechan- 
ics’ Bank of Boston. In April, 1893, 
he had a fall which resulted in paraly- 
sis. He was removed to Kinsley dur- 
ing the same year, but remained an 
invalid ever after. — Lieut. H. H. Ben- 
ham has been promoted captain of the 
2d Infantry, U.S. A.— R. H. MeCur- 
dy is a director of the Astor Bank, 
New York city.— Dr. G. A. Gordon 
has been elected to the Mass. Histori- 
cal Society. 
1882. 
H. W. Cunnincuaw, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

R. C. Parsons, Jr., of Ohio, has been 
nominated by the President as second 
secretary of embassy at Rome. — The 
mayor of Cincinnati has appointed E. 
H. Pendleton to the Board of Super- 
visors of that city. —G. L. Mayberry 
is mayor of Waltham. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

G. W. Beals has been appointed 
chairman of the Committees on Base- 
ball and Cricket, and on Junior Sports 
of the Boston Athletic Association. 
G. B. Morison is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Sparring, Fencing, and Gym- 
nasium Sports ; and was also elected 
a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Harvard Alumni Athletic Asso- 
ciation, at its first meeting, on Jan. 
26.—F. L. Clark addressed a letter 
to the New York Herald of Jan. 25, 
regarding the Klondike territory, and 
pointing out the advantages of the 
country lying between the Selkirks 
and the Coast Range for permanent 
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settlement and cultivation. — Marshall 
Cushing is one of the publishers of 
Gunton’s Magazine of Social Economics 
and Political Science, with an office at 
41 Union Square, New York city. — 
The Hon. C. S. Hamlin was elected 
presiding officer of the Convention of 
Experts, representing Great Britain, 
Canada, and the United States, held in 
Washington in December. After a 
protracted series of hearings, a unan- 
imous report was agreed upon, settling 
all disputed questions of fact concern- 
ing the‘fur seal fisheries, and due re- 
port was made by the members to 
their respective governments. While 
in Japan as a specially accredited 
diplomatic commissioner, he was en- 
tertained by our classmate Kikkawa, 
who has been connected with the Jap- 
anese Foreign Office, and who sits in 
the House of Peers with the title of 
Baron. He delivered an address at 
Boston, Dec. 22, before the New Eng- 
land Shoe and Leather Association, on 
the “Trade Relations of the United 
States with Canada,” in which he dis- 
cussed the sources of irritation be- 
tween the two countries, and consid- 
ered the remedies to be applied. — F. 
W. Kaan was elected secretary and 
one of the managers of the Home for 
Aged Women of Boston, at the annual 
meeting on Jan. 20; and Wm. Faxon 
also received a reélection to the board. 
— J. A. Noyes was elected, on Oct. 28, 
1896, a life member of the Historical 
Society of Old Newbury, at Newbury- 
port; and on April 20 was elected 
registrar of the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion of Massachusetts. He was pre- 
sent at the International Library Con- 
ference held in London last summer, 
and writes that he discovered a singu- 
lar error in the stained-glass window 
to James Russell Lowell’s memory in 
Westminster Abbey, whereon the seal 
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of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
Association has been used instead of the 
seal of Harvard University.—J. F. 
Moors was elected on Jan. 20a member 
of the Finance Committee of the Gold 
Democratic State Organization of 
Mass.—J. L. Patterson is professor 
of Greek in the Louisville, Ky., High 
School, formerly the Academic De- 
partment of the University of Louis- 
ville. He will soon publish an anno- 
tated college edition of the Cyclops of 
Euripides, with emendations of the 
text, a scheme of the metres of the 
choruses and metrical English ver- 
sions of the latter, and he has con- 
tributed to the Scottish Review and to 
Poet-Lore articles on the Greek tragic 
and satiric drama, and on lyric poetry. 
—Philip Richmond, who has been 
engaged in the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness in Spokane, Wash., since 1891, 
has returned to Providence, R.I., and 
is at present unemployed. — L. R. E. 
Paulin, after leaving Albuquerque, 
N. M., where he has been the editor 
of the Daily Morning Democrat, spent 
a year in Los Angeles, Cal., and is 
now employed on the San Francisco 
Chronicle. —The Class will celebrate, 
this coming June, the 15th anniver- 
sary of its graduation, the place of 
meeting to be announced in due course. 
— S. B. Pearmain is a member of the 
Boston Commission for Municipal Sta- 
tistics, and is also treasurer of the 
Twentieth Century Club. — Prof. E. 
E. Hale, Jr., is a vice-president of the 
Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 
1884. 
E. A. HrsBarp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York. 

The Rev. S. A. Eliot has resigned 
his pastorate in Brooklyn, and re- 
moved to Cambridge to be the gen- 
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eral Secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association. —T. M. Osborne is 
president of the George Junior Repub- 
lic Association. —James Grahame Gar- 
diner died in New York on Nov. 11. 
After graduating from Harvard, he 
studied law at the New York Law 
School, and had practiced in that city 
for the last ten years. He was also 
prominently identified with several 
railroads and commercial enterprises. 
He was a member of the Harvard, 
Manhattan, Lotos, and Lawyers’ Clubs, 
the Seventh Regiment Veterans’ Asso- 
ciation, the American Geographical 
Society, the New York Driving Club, 
the Suburban Driving Club, and the 
Algonquin Club of Boston. He was 
born in Claremont, N. H., in 1860. — 
Prof. W. S. Jackman, head of the 
Science Department of the Cook 
County and Chicago Normal School, 
has declined a professorship in peda- 
gogics at the Stanford University. 


1885. 
H. M. Wit.1aMs, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

Dr. Reuben Peterson has removed 
from Grand Rapids, Mich., to Chicago, 
where he has opened an office at 903 
Columbus Memorial Bldg. His res- 
idence is 4621 Woodlawn Ave. — Ow- 
ing to the successful efforts of the 
Rev. D. W. Roberts, the rector of St. 
John’s Episcopal parish, East Boston, 
the society will have a new church 
edifice. The corner-stone has already 
been laid. — W. C. Smith has reopened 
his law office at 712 Exchange Bldg., 


Boston. 
1886. 


Dr. J. H. HuppLEsTon, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York. 
A. P. Gardner is chairman of the 
finance committee of the Mass. State 
Republican Committee. — W. R. 
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Hearst is vice-commodore of the Amer- 
ican Yacht Club. — G. R. Parsons, as 
chairman of the Highway Improve- 
ment Committee of the L. A. W. in 
Rhode Island, has been largely in- 
strumental in securing the passage of 
a wide tire law in that State. — W. G. 
Webster organized and is president 
and dean of the Cleveland Law School, 
opened in September, 1897.— L. W. 
Cushman is studying English and 
Germanic philology at Gottingen. — 
T. W. Richards read a paper at the 
meeting of the British Association at 
Toronto in 1897. — W. R. Dewey dis- 
solved his partnership with A. M. 
Barnes, ’71, on Dec. 31, 1897, and 
Jan. 6, 1898, organized and became 
treasurer of the Waters Governor Co., 
formed for the manufacture of ma- 
chinery. — A. A. Gleason has been 
elected lieutenant in Battery K, First 
Regiment, M. V. M. — Replies to the 
Secretary’s circular, asking for infor- 
mation for the next Class Report, 
have come from about four fifths of 
the Class. The remaining fifth is de- 
laying the issue. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

Wm. Endicott, 3d, has become a 
member of the banking-house of Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., Boston. — Sam- 
uel Welsh Perkins died in New York 
city on Jan. 29.—The Secretary’s 
Report is in press. 


1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunn, Sec. 
122 Marlborough St., Boston. 

C. F. Adams, 2d, has been appointed 
deputy treasurer of Harvard College 
for four months. — Butler, Woodman, 
and Browne are at the St. Bartholomew 
School, Morristown, N. J. — Gov. 
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Wolcott has appointed W. E. Fowler 
justice of the first district court of 
Eastern Worcester. — Dr. G. P. Cogs- 
wellis physician to out-patients of the 
Cambridge Hospital. 


1889. 
J. H. Ropss, See. 
34} Shepard St., Cambridge. 

C. A. Hight is junior member of the 
law firm of Strout & Hight, at 39 
Exchange St., Portland, Me. —J. H. 
Morse and R. E. Townsend have 
offices at 27 State St., Room 41, Bos- 
ton. — W. C. Green was installed, Nov. 
4, 1897, as minister of the Pedobaptist 
Congregational (Unitarian) Society of 
Dighton. 

1890. 
JosePpH W. Lunn, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

H. T. Parker has gone to London as 
the correspondent of the Boston Tran- 
scriptand New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser. Address, care of the Transcript, 
Boston. — R. E. Walker’s address is 
Equitable Bldg., Federal St., Boston ; 
he is the New England agent of the 
Heine Safety Boiler Co. —S. H. 
Thorndike’s address is Room 60 City 
Hall, Boston, City Engineering De- 
partment. — Charles Edgar Butler 
died at Palto Alto, Cal., Dec. 20, 1897. 
He was about 30 years old, and had 
since graduating at Harvard taken 
some post-graduate work at Stanford 
University. His ill-health, however, 
interfered with any continuous work, 
and he spent his winters in Mexico or 
Southern California. His death was 
caused by consumption, from which 
disease he had been suffering for the 
last 8 years. — F. L. Codman has been 
elected an alderman of Boston. — J. 
B. Scott is practicing law at Los An- 
geles, Cal., and is dean of the recently 
established Los Angeles Law School, 
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into which he has introduced the Har- 
vard case system. 


1891. 
A.J. Garczav, Sec. 
12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

Members of the Class, permanent 
and temporary, will meet in Room 22 
Holworthy, on next Commencement 
Day, where the usual spread will be 
provided. The Secretary will be 
greatly obliged for the correct ad- 
dresses of the following men: F. H. 
Gerrodette, L. E. Marple, E. O. Cox, 
F. H. Hitchcock, G. F. Kettell, J. P. 
Sheffield, R. S. Chase, W. J. Fick, A. 
Lee. —F. P. Sears announces that he 
has opened an office for the general 
practice of law at Room 26, 39 Court 
St., Boston. Telephone, Boston 1144. 
— The insurance firm of G. T. Wil- 
liams & Mitchell, Buffalo, N. Y., ranks 
ninth in volume of business in that 
city. — L. C. Page is president of the 
L. C. Page Publishing Co., 196 Sum- 
mer St., Boston. He lives at 9 Wal- 
nut Terrace, Brookline. — Andrew 
Oliver, 2d, is in New York city, en- 
gaged mainly in graduate work in 
connection with his profession. His 
address there is 116 E. 25th St. — 
The Rev. Angelo Hall was ordained 
and installed as pastor of the Unita- 
rian Church at Turner’s Falls on Dec. 
9, 1897. The sermon and ordaining 
prayer were given by Dr. E. E. Hale, 
39. —H. W. Corning is treasurer of 
the Standard Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O.— In my lists of 
soldiers mentioned in the December 
number I neglected to mention the 
following : F. R. Bangs is the ranking 
officer in the Class as judge-advocate, 
ranking as captain of the Second Bri- 
gade staff. J.B. Paine is inspector of 
rifle practice of the 1st Regiment; he 
ranks as first lieutenant. M. Williams, 
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Jr.,and J. A. Blanchard are sergeants, 
T. P. King is a corporal, and F. L. 
Dabney, D.C. Percival, Jr., and A. R. 
Weld are privates of Co. A, First 
Corps Cadets, Boston; C. E. Stearns 
is in another company in the same 
Corps. — E. C. Moen has formed a 
copartnership with H. M. Hitchings 
and M. G. Palliser for the general prac- 
tice of the law, under the firm name 
of Hitchings, Palliser & Moen; of- 
fices at 100 William St., New York 
city. —T. N. Barron is one of the 
famous St. Nicholas Hockey Team of 
New York.— H. S. McPherson is on 
the Membership Committee, and D.C. 
Percival, Jr., on the Regatta Com- 
mittee of the Corinthian Yacht Club 
of Marblehead. — C. C. Smith is at- 
torney with the law firm of Wells, 
Angell, Boynton & MeMillan, Union 
Trust Building, Detroit, Mich. — R. 
A. Leeds has opened an office for the 
general practice of the law at 73 
Tremont St., Boston. — N. J. Ruggles 
is with the Rock- Plaster Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, O. — F. W. Burlingham 
has published a catalogue of the Har- 
vard Club of Chicago. — J. T. Burnett 
is the secretary of the Boston Ele- 
vated Railroad, office 81 Milk St., 
Boston. — G. W. Priest is an expert 
leather chemist ; residence at Water- 
town, and an office at Canton. —F. 
S. Rogers returned to America from 
Paris in January ; he expects to sing 
in concert in all the large Eastern 
cities in the course of the season. — 
E. F. Leland is in the firm of Brown 
& Adams, wool, 219 Federal St., Bos- 
ton.— W. B. Cohen is at “The Mt. 
Vernon,” 108 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
— A.M. Little, the treasurer of the 
Howard Watch and Clock Co., is living 
at the Woodland Park Hotel, Auburn- 
dale. — There are still a few second 
triennial mugs which may be had un- 
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der the same conditions as before. 
The demand for these mugs has been 
very gratifying. A half a dozen of 
these mugs have been sent, each to 
the Hasty Pudding, the Pi Eta, and 
the Delta Upsilon clubs, where they 
will be at the disposal of fellows going 
to Cambridge. — Joseph Leiter, whose 
operations in wheat recently brought 
him into national notoriety, is a di- 
rector of the Chicago Golf Club. — 
C. E. Stearns is chairman of the Wal- 
tham Board of Health. — A. S. Hayes 
is the representative of Ward 12, Bos- 
ton, in the Mass. legislature. 


1892. 
A. R. BENNER, Sec. 
Andover. 

J. B. Lewis is pastor of a church at 
Mill River, among the Berkshire hills. 
— Algernon Tassin took a leading 
part in the recent representation of As 
You Like It, given by Julia Marlowe’s 
company at the Knickerbocker Thea- 
tre, New York. — F. A. Googins is a 
private tutor in New York city. — The 
Second Triennial Dinner will be held 
at the Vendome, Boston, on the even- 
ing before Commencement. —T. C. 
Smith, after receiving the degree of 
Ph. D. in June, 1896, in Political Sci- 
ence, spent one year in Europe as 
Ozias Goodwin Memorial Fellow. He 
studied at Geneva, Leipzig, and Ber- 
lin, but mainly in Paris. Since Octo- 
ber, 1897, he has held the position of 
instructor in History in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. — W. 
J. Long, who has been abroad more 
than two years as a Fellow of the An- 
dover Theological Seminary, recently 
returned to Andover. He received 
the degree of Ph. D. from the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg in May, 1897, 
the title of his thesis being, “ Ueber 
Hume’s Lehre von den Ideen und der 
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Substanz inihrem Zusammenhang mit 
derjenigen Locke’s und Berkeley’s.” 
— On Feb. 15, D. T. Clark addressed 
the Literary Section of Vassar Insti- 
tute on “The Venerable Sophism of 
Protection.” — C. C. Ramsay is vice- 
president of the Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, president of the 
City Teachers’ Association of Fall 
River, and a member of the executive 
committee of the N. E. History Teach- 
ers’ Association. 
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1893. 
F. W. Moore, Sec. 
390 Harvard St., Cambridge. 

A. P. Stone and F. W. Dallinger 
have formed a partnership for the 
practice of law, with an office at 28 
State St., Boston. — J. A. C. Cot- 
ter has been appointed instructor in 
the Indiana Law School. He will 
give three courses on Real Property, 
Corporations, and Trusts. — O. B. 
Hawes is pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church of Toronto, Ont. Address 
276 Jarvis St. — H. F. Kent and W. E. 
Kent are members of the firm of H. F. 
Kent & Co., dealers in pianos, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. — J. M. T. Pope is with 
the J. Murroe Taylor Chemical Co. of 
89 Cortlandt St., New York. — T. W. 
Vaughan is with the U. S. Geological 
Survey. — W. A. Pease is the senior 
partner in the real estate firm of Pease 
& Elliman, 532 Fifth Ave., New York. 
— Addresses: C. G. Hubbell, 48 Quincy 
St., Cambridge ; R. K. Smith, West- 
port, Mo. — F. W. Dallinger is chair- 
man of the joint committee on*metro- 
politan affairs of the Mass. legislature. 
—F. R. Martin is managing editor of 
the Boston Newspaper Club. — C. W. 
Purington, who has been making an 
extended tour through eastern Europe, 
including Russia and Siberia, is. at 
home again for a short time. —J. A. 
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C. Cotter is vice-president of the In- 
diana Harvard Club. — H. F. Blake is 
practicing law at 613 Tremont Bldg., 
Boston. — J. H. Hickey is with Wil- 
liams & Hayes, ’85, lawyers, 28 State 
St., Boston. — F. E. Farley is tempora- 
rily occupying the position of F. B. 
Gummere, ’75, professor of English at 
Haverford College. — Andrew Hahn 
was ordained and installed as pastor 
of the First Unitarian Society of Wolf- 
boro, N. H., May 19, 1897. — Albert 
Hale’s address is Dedham, Mass. 


1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
19 Lawrence Hall, Cambridge. 

Marshall Newell was killed at 
Springfield, Dec. 24, 1897. He was 
born at Clifton, N. J., April 2, 1871, 
and spent much of his early life on his 
father’s farm, at Great Barrington. 
In the fall of 1887 he entered Phillips 
Exeter Academy, and graduated with 
the class of 1890. There he excelled 
both in his studies and in athletics. 
At Harvard he was a member of the 
victorious football eleven of ’90, and 
of the victorious crew of 791, both in 
his Freshman year.’ He also played 
on the Freshman football team, and 
on the University teams of ’91, ’92, 
and ’93, and rowed on the ’Varsity 
crews of ’92 and ’93. Socially he was 
popular as few have been. He was 
a member of the Institute of 1770, 
Dickey, Hasty Pudding Club, and 
Signet. He was unanimously elected 
second marshal for Class Day. Higher 
honors he might have had, but he 
took only such as were forced upon 
him. During his college course New- 
ell returned each summer to his home 
at Great Barrington, and took up his 
duties on the farm. In the fall of 
1894 he coached the Cornell football 
team with remarkable success. After 
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this he again resumed his duties at 
home, where he remained the greater 
part of the next two years, except for 
a brief period, when he was in Boston, 
in the office of L. F. Deland. Each 
year he was found ready to aid in the 
coaching of the different teams at 
Harvard. In the fall of 1896 he en- 
tered the employ of the Boston and 
Albany R. R. as assistant superin- 
tendent of the Springfield Division, a 
position which he held to the time of 
his death. He was killed on the tracks 
at Springfield, while attending to his 
duties. The funeral services, at which 
many Harvard graduates were present, 
were held at West Newbury on Dec. 
27. Newell was loved and respected 
as much as any man in the Class. A 
memorial of him written by B. G. 
Waters, L. Davis, andG. C. Lee, from 
which the preceding account is taken, 
was published in the Harvard Crimson 
for Jan. 3, 1898. In the same issue 
appeared a letter from T. C. Thacher, 
’82, which had also been printed by the 
Boston papers. A service, also, was 
held in Newell’s honor at Appleton 
Chapel, Jan. 9, 1898. The address, 
which was delivered by the Rev. F. G. 
Peabody, is printed in another part of 
this Magazine. — The following notice 
from C. Abbe, Jr., should replace 
the faulty version given in the Class 
Report : “I spent 1894-95 in the 
Harvard Graduate School, devoting 
most of my time to the study of geo- 
logy. In 1896 received the degree 
of A.M. Since 1895 I have been study- 
ing geology in the Graduate School of 
Johns Hopkins University, where I 
have held the University Scholarship 
(1896-97) and the Fellowship (1897- 
98) in Geology. In April, 1897, was 
one of a large party invited to go on a 
four-days’ excursion through Mary- 
land given in honor of Sir Archibald 
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Geikie. The summers of 1896 and 
1897 were spent as an assistant in the 
employ of the Maryland Geological 
Survey. In 1896-97 was instructor in 
Physiography in the Corcoran Scien- 
tific School of Columbian University 
in Washington, D.C. Iam a member 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, of the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society (New York), 
of the National Geographical Society, 
of the Geological Society of Washing- 
ton, of the Washington Harvard Club, 
and the Graduate Students’ Associa- 
tion of Johns Hopkins University. 
Have published ‘Notes on the Cus- 
pate Capes of the Carolina Coast’ in 
Proceedings of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, xxxvi, March 6th, 
1895.” Abbe’s address is 611 W. 
North Ave., Baltimore. — A new 
member of the Class has been found 
in Dr. William Scott Wadsworth, who 
was a member of the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School during ’94’s Senior year, 
and also special assistant to the Pro- 
fessor of Psychology. He then studied 
in the Medical School of the Univ. of 
Penn., and was also assistant in Physi- 
ology, and in 1896, assistant demon- 
strator of Physiology in the Dental De- 
partment. He received the degree of 
M. D. in 1897, and is now pathologist 
in the Presbyterian Hospital at Phila- 
delphia. — The Rev. R. MacDonald 
resigned his pastorate at the Warren 
Avenue Baptist Church, Boston, on 
Jan. 1, 1898, and is now in charge of the 
Washington Avenue Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.— A. M. Brooks has 
returned from abroad, and resumed 
his position as instructor in Fine Arts 
at the University of Indiana.— W. 
H. Schoff is foreign secretary of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum. — 
The Rev. J. L. Tryon is rector of the 
Episcopal Church at Attleborough. — 
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Dr. M. Ostheimer is special resident 
at S. Joseph’s Hospital, Philadelphia, 
in charge of the new pathological and 
bacteriological laboratory. — Prof. E. 
D. Starbuck received the degree of 
Ph. D. from Clark University, Aug. 
3, 1897, and has published his thesis, 
‘‘ Some Aspects of Religious Growth,” 
in the American Journal of Psychology, 
ix, 1, 1897. ——H. B. Smith is teacher 
at the Denver (Colo.) High School, 
District 2.—H. W. Page is in the 
auditing department of the Fitchburg 
R. R.; mail should be sent him at 
that address. — A. Harding is in the 
Boston office of Westinghouse, Church, 
Kerr & Co.— L. A. Tanzer has opened 
a law office at 346 Broadway, New 
York ; residence, 40 W. 93d St. — F. 
E. Farrington is teaching in the Col- 
legiate School at New York; resi- 
dence, 173 Fifth Ave. —C. T. Keller 
is manager of the American Tel. and 
Tel. Co., at Minneapolis, Minn. — J. 
D. Logan is principal of the High 
School at Hampton, N. H. He pub- 
lished an article on “ Fixity of Char- 
acter: its Ethical Interpretation,” 
in Mind, vol. vi, N. S. No. 24. — 
W. D. Flagg is in the brokerage 
business, 206 High St., Holyoke, a 
branch of H. C. Friedman & Co., 10 
Wall St., New York. — Addresses : 
The Rev. W. F. Williams, 828 W. 
Seventh St., Cincinnati, O. ; his church 
is at 7th and Plum Sts. — A. P. Dean, 
30 Divinity Hall, Cambridge. — S. 
M. Merrill, the Majestic, Beacon St., 
Brookline. — C. N. Barney, 259 Bea- 
con St., Boston. —C. L. Laurence, 
209 Bunker Hill, Los Angeles, Cal. — 
E. A. Knudsen, office, 507 Exchange 
Bldg., Boston; residence, 19 West 
Cedar St.— The Secretary’s Second 
Report, issued in December, is a hand- 
some volume of 220 pages, and gives 
an account of the 371 graduates and 
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of 168 other persons associated with 
the Class. A portrait of David Gregg, 
the Class Baby, serves as a frontis- 
piece. There is a detailed analysis of 
the occupations of ’94 men, from which 
it appears that of the total (539) 130 
are in business, 107 are lawyers, 87 
teachers, 48 physicians, 20 clergymen, 
15 are devoting themselves to study, 
15 are engaged in journalism and 
publishing, 14 are engineers, 11 have 
scientific pursuits, 10 are architects, 
4 are U. S. government employees, 4 
are engaged in mining, 3 each in liter- 
ature and music, 32 have taken part 
in political campaigns or have held 
office. The Class Directory shows 
that members of ’94 are settled in 31 
States, Massachusetts and New York 
having the largest number, and in 
New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Ecua- 
dor, England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, and Switzerland. The Class 
Committee reports that the Class 
Fund, originally smaller than the av- 
erage, needs to be increased by the 
payment of overdue subscriptions, 
unless the principal is to be further 
drawn upon to pay current expenses. 
An account of Class Dinners and a list 
of Addresses complete this very thor- 
ough Report. — Ep. 


1895. 
ALBERT H. NEwMaAN, Sec. 
437 Marlborough St., Boston. 

J. P. Sylvester is an instructor in 
Chemistry, and P. la Rose an in- 
structor in English at Harvard. The 
following men are assistants this year 
at Harvard: G. T. Moore in Botany, 
N. S. Bacon in Chemistry, H. H. 
Chamberlin in English, C. E. Sea- 
man in Government, W. E. McEl- 
fresh in Physics, C. S. Griffin and E. 
H. Warren in Political Economy. — 
Registered in the Graduate School are 
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M. A. Aldrich, M. Benshimol, R. W. 
Coues, J. W. Folsom, C. S. Griffin, F. 
O. Grover, W. D. Howe, W. E. McEl- 
fresh, D. G. Mason, M. A. Potter, H. 
W. Prescott, G. W. Robinson, C. E. 
Seaman, W. H. Sheldon, J. P. Sylves- 
ter. Non-resident students, A. L. 
Cross, J. K. Whittemore. — The fol- 
lowing are in the Law School : Third 
Year: E. K. Arnold, C. F. D. Belden, 
L. M. Bigelow, N. W. Bingham, Jr., 
W. D. Brookings, H. W. Brown, E. 
L. Bryant, E. B. Church, F. B. Coffin, 
E. B. Conant, A. E. Doucette, H. 
Dudley, G. Edmunds, H. Frazier, R. 
Gray, F. W. Grinnell, E. Harding, R. 
W. Harrison, W. T. Hartzell, A. A. 
Highlands, G. Hogg, W. E. Hutton, 
E. James, R. H. Johnson, T. K. Lo- 
throp, Jr., R. L. Manning, P. Nichols, 
W. R. Peabody, A. J. Peters, S. W. 
Phillips, A. Potter, R. L. Raymond, 
H. A. L. Sand, A. B. Schaffner, J. L. 
Stackpole, Jr., Howard Whitmore, 
A. Whiteside, Jr., J. W. Worthington, 
W.S. Youngman. Second Year: W. 
H. W. Cameron, J. E. Connelly, E. J. 
Flynn, H. Gilsey, Jr., E. J. Holmes, 
J. F. McGrath, T. P. Mullins, G. G. 
Murchie, W. C. Rogers, J. Sargent, 
Jr. J. C. Smith, R. Walcott, B. 
Walker, T. Weston, Jr., S. P. White, 
E. P. Williams. First Year: J. W. 
Goodwin, Jr., L. How, J. H. Lewis, C. 
S. Pierce, V. S. Thomas, E. H. War- 
ren. — In the Medical School are 
the following men: Fourth Class: 
J. C. Hancock, H. F. Hartwell, E. 
Mellus, J. D. Weis, C. B. Wormelle. 
Third Class: N. S. Bacon, L. V. 
Friedman, F. J. Geib, D. C. Greene, 
Jr., H. W. Jameson, P.S. McAdams, 
W. J.McDonald, F. F. McGirr, W. B. 
Odiorne, A. C. Potter, F. S. Snow, J. 
W. Thomas, W. Tileston, G. A. Water- 
man. Second Class: F. B. Wins- 
low. — A. W. K. Billings is in the em- 
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ploy of the Consolidated Traction Co. 
of Pittsburg, as engineer in charge of 
the erection of a new power-house of 
10,000 H. P. capacity. His address 
is 355 Craig St., Pittsburg, Pa. — H. 
Boyer is teaching French and German 
at the Fay School, Southborough. — 
R. S. Capen is studying in The Free 
Church College at Glasgow, Scotland. 
— S. F. Eddy is private secretary to 
John Hay, U. S. ambassador to Eng- 
land. — J. A. Fairlie is this year hold- 
ing a Columbia University Fellowship 
in the School of Political Science. A 
paper by him on the “ Economic Ef- 
fects of Ship Canals” appeared in 
the January Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence. — M. B. Fanning is headmaster 
of Powder Point School, Duxbury. — 
D. C. Greene, Jr., is secretary of the 
Boylston Medical Socicty. — A. L. 
Hobson is with the Glen Manufactur- 
ing Co., Berlin, N. H.— Albert Mann 
is an electrical engineer and con- 
tractor with offices in the Mooney- 
Brisbane Building, Buffalo, N. Y. — 
C. H. Millis has been abroad since 
last May. — F. H. Nash has been ap- 
pointed instructor in contracts at the 
Boston University Law School. He 
is still a student there and his appoint- 
ment is an unprecedented honor. — A. 
H. Newman is a member of the firm 
of Blodget, Merritt & Co., bankers 
and dealers in investment securities, 
Boston. —G. S. T. Newell is in the 
Court Department of the National 
Surety Co. of New York at its Boston 
agency. — E. S. Page has opened a 
law office in the Tremont Building, 
Boston. — B. S. Priest is with Ches- 
ter Sprague & Co., lumber dealers, 
Watertown. — W. A. Preston, Jr., is 
with W. C. Langford & Co., elec- 
trical contractors, Providence, R. I. — 
Thorndike Spalding is manager and at- 
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torney to the Court Department of the 
National Surety Co. of New York, at 
the Boston office. — W. W. Stevens is 
engaged in post - graduate work in 
Entomology and Botany at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, Am- 
herst.— E. T. Stiger is in the office of 
the University Press, Cambridge. — 
P. Washburn is with the National 
Box Co., Boston. — G. Wollaeger, Jr., 
is a member of the firm of Sheridan 
& Wollaeger, attorneys at law, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. — G. A. Kaven is with 
the Manhattan Elevated Railroad Co. 
of New York city.—S. E. Johnson 
is in the editorial department of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal. — F. O. 
Poole is employed in the Boston Ath- 
enaeum Library. 


1896. 
H. R. Storrs, See. 
Brookline. 

A. V. Winslow is a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange. — Walter 
Sylvester Soule died at his home in 
Newton on Nov. 12, 1897.—S. B. 
Fay has taken the Ropes prize on the 
“Execution of the Duc d’Enghien.”— 
M. G. Seelig is in his second year at 
the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, N. Y.—J. E. Woodman is 
assistant instructor of Geology at Har- 
vard. — F. N. Balch, R. P. Bass, and J. 
P. Cotton are back at the Law School. 
—J.C. Hunt has gone to New York, 
and is connected with the publishing 
house of R. H. Russell & Son. — F. L. 
Huidekoper has returned from Christ 
Church College, Oxford. — F. A. Rich- 
ardson is connected with the Ameri- 
can School of Correspondence, Boston. 
—G. D. Weston is with the N. E. 
Tel. and Tel. Co., Boston. —C. Boucher 
is in the New York office of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Co. of Lon- 
don, Eng.— A. Holland is librarian 
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of the Philatelic Society of New York. 
—L. W. Mott is assistant cashier of 
the First National Bank of Oswego, 
N. Y.— E. R. Mathews is with Chas. 
Scribner & Sons, New York. — W. R. 
Gray is with the Fall River News. — 
O. C. Gallagher is teaching in Mont- 
pelier, Vt.— S. R. Hayter is with the 
New York Tribune, and had charge of 
its Fresh Air Fund last summer. — 
A. Borden is with the firm of Grinnell, 
Willis & Co., dry goods commission 
merchants, New York city. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Sec. 
1763 Beacon 8t., Brookline. 

The Secretary trusts that the Ad- 
dress Lists, recently completed and 
sent out, have been duly received by 
the members of the Class. To each 
graduate member was sent a Class 
Day Pamphlet in addition to the Ad- 
dress List. Temporary members of 
the Class may obtain Class Day pam- 
phlets by sending a request for the 
same to the Secretary. — The follow- 
ing 97 men were traveling abroad 
when last heard from: S. Kennedy, 
on his way round the world, had 
reached India in time to witness the 
recent total eclipse of the sun. In 
Egypt were M. D. Boal, H. W. Foote, 
Jr., and R. B. Cutting, taking the trip 
up the Nile, Cutting to return in May, 
and Boal in August of this year. R. 
P. Angier is in Berlin, after spending 
the summer in England and France ; 
and H. W. Miller is in Nicaragua, 
acting as one of the secretaries of the 
United States Nicaraguan Commis- 
sion. — H. B. Fenno has been traveling 
in the South for his health, and M. S. 
Duffield is reported to be making his 
way to the Klondike overland, un- 
daunted by his experience on the sea. 
— Of our 97 journalists, C. A. Me- 
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Grew is on the staff of the New York 
Sun; R. M. Whitney on that of the 
St. Louis Star, and S. P. West is 
financial editor of the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. A. K. Moe has a 
position as artist on the New York 
Journal. — N. P. Hallowell is with 
Vermilye & Co., bankers, State and 
Devonshire Sts., Boston. —C. J. Paine 
is with Lee, Higginson & Co., 44 State 
St., Boston. — F. M. Stanwood, Jr., is 
with Sewall Bros., real estate and 
mortgages, Devonshire Bldg., Boston. 
—A.T. Carter is treasurer and di- 
rector of the Ashland Mining Co. of 
Denver, Colo., and H. Carpenter is 
engaged in a similar enterprise in 
Congress, Arizona. — H. J. Miller 
and W. B. Truesdell are teaching, the 
former instructing in Physics and 
Chemistry at Dummer Academy, in 
South Byfield, the latter at the At- 
lanta Baptist College, Atlanta, Ga. — 
F. G. Shaw is with D. M. Osborne 
& Co., manufacturers of agricultural 
implements, Auburn, N. Y. —C. A. 
Hardy is studying at the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology. — D. Cheever has 
been elected president of the first year 
class at the Harvard Medical School. 
J.D. Phillips is in a cotton mill in 
Chicopee. — There is still a great void 
in the Class treasury. Send Class sub- 
scriptions to D. D. Scannell, Peter 
Parley St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. — 
Harry Plum is teaching in the Pough- 
keepsie High School.— Harry Stout 
Roberts, who died at Bermuda, Jan. 
27, was the son of Wm. Lippincott 
Roberts and Mary Van Dyke Stout, 
and was born at Camden, N. J., Aug. 
10, 1874. He prepared for College at 
the William Penn Charter School in 
Philadelphia. After receiving at Har- 
vard the degree of A. B., he entered 
the Medical School of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Being unable to 
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continue his studies there on account 
of ill health, he went to Bermuda. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


The Rev. John Bigham, p ’93, pro- 
fessor of Psychology in De Pauw 
University, gave an address on “ Ex- 
perimental Psychology,’’ at the Meth- 
odist Church Congress, in Pittsburg, 
last November. 

The Rev. H. H. Saunderson, [98], 
is minister of the Unitarian Church, 
Waverley. 

N. B. Bryant, / 48, is president of 
the New Hampshire Club, Boston. 

J.S. Brayton, L. S., 52, has been 
elected a member of the Mass. His- 
torical Society. 

On Jan. 17 Senator E. O. Wolcott, 
1°75, reported to the U. S. Senate on 
the recent negotiations abroad of the 
Bimetallic Commission, of which he 
was chairman. 

Dr. John Morton Barnaby, m ’63, 
of Halifax, died recently in that city. 
He was 65 years old, and was a native 
of Cornwallis. 

Dr. W. F. Jarvis, m ’80, is a mem- 
ber of the Waltham Board of Health. 

Dr. James Joseph McDonald, m’73, 
a former resident of Denver, where he 
was connected with a medical school, 
died in Helena, Mont., Nov.11. He 
had lived there eight years. 

C. F. Collier, 7 ’48, is mayor of Pe- 
tersburg, Va. 

S. J. Lord, Gr. Sch., ’93, is city en- 
gineer of Manchester, N. H. 

J. W. Ela, L.S., 57, as president of 
the Chicago Civil Service League, 
drafted a civil service bill which the 
Supreme Court has recently pro- 
nounced constitutional. 

George Frederic Betts, L. S., ’45, 
died-in New York, Jan. 16, aged 71. 
He was graduated from Williams Col- 


lege in 1844, studied at Harvard Law 
School, beeame a member of the firm 
of Beebe, Betts & Donohue in 1851, 
and in 1853 a junior partner of Francis 
B. Cutting. His health giving way, 
he accepted the position of clerk of 
the United States District Court (of 
which his father was judge), and 
held that office until 1878, through 
the terms of Judge Betts and Judge 
Blatchford. He was one of the first 
to respond to the call for troops at 
the breaking out of the civil war, and 
was instrumental in raising and went to 
the front as colonel of the Ninth New 
York Volunteers ; he had previously 
been lieutenant-colonel of the Eighth 
Regiment New York State militia. 
He was in various engagements, in- 
cluding Burnside’s expedition and the 
battle of Roanoke Island. Of late 
years he had been engaged as counsel 
in important law cases, but for some 
years had retired from active practice. 
He was a trustee and secretary of 
the Five Points House of Industry, 
and a trustee of the New York Insti- 
tution for Instruction of Deaf and 
Dumb, and engaged in other charita- 
ble and philanthropic work; was a 
member of the Loyal Legion and Uni- 
versity Club, and one of the oldest 
members of the Century Club. He 
leaves a widow and four children. 
Edward Augustus Welch, m ’88, 
died at Sutton on Nov. 30. He was 
born in Northfield in 1362; was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Marl- 
boro and Worcester; graduated S. B. 
at Wesleyan in 1885, and M. D. at 
the Harvard Medical School three 
years later. After serving in the 
Bellevue Hospital, New York city, he 
began practice in Sutton about six 
years ago. He was active in the 
public affairs of that town as member 
of its school board and library com- 
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mittee, and of its grange. In 1889 
he married Medora Potter, of Eagle 
Mills, N. Y., who survives. 

Col. John Walcott Wetherell, / ’46, 
died at Worcester, Oct. 2. He was 
born at Oxford in 1820, fitted at 
Leicester Academy, graduated from 
Yale in 1844, and from the Harvard 
Law School in 1846. He practiced 
law in Worcester for nearly 30 years. 
Gov. Andrew appointed him on his 
staff with the rank of colonel. 

Dr. Philip Hammond, m 94, resides 
on Hancock St., Winchester. He is 
an assistant at the Harvard Medical 
School. 

H. DeF. Smith, A. M., ’96, is in- 
structor in Greek at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Prof. Henry Drisler, h ’86, died in 
New York city on Nov. 30. He was 
born on Staten Island, Dee. 27, 1818; 
graduated at Columbia in 1839; be- 
came tutor in classics there.in 1842, 
and served continuously until 1894, 
being at different times professor of 
Latin and of Greek, dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, and, on 
two occasions, acting president. Har- 
vard made him a Doctor of Laws in 
1886. 

Dr. Alexander McIntosh Parker, m 
56, died at Deering, Me., Nov. 24. 
He attended Bowdoin College and 
graduated from the Medical School in 
1856. He practiced three years in 
the town of Dresden, then settled in 
Deering. He served in the 1st Maine 
cavalry as assistant surgeon, was taken 
prisoner near Charlestown, Va., and 
was in Libby prison four months. He 
had been city physician of Deering 
several years. He leaves a widow and 
two daughters. He was an Odd Fellow 
and Mason. 

Micah Dyer, Jr., 1 ’50, died in 
Dorchester, Nov. 24. He was born in 
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Boston, Sept. 27, 1829. After gradu- 
ating from the Law School in 1850 


‘he entered the law office of S. G. 


Nash, judge of the Superior Court of 
Suffolk County, and soon after was 
admitted to the bar and began prac- 
tice. In 1861 he was admitted to prac- 
tice in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. He had the manage- 
ment of a large number of estates. 
He was elected from Boston to the 
Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives in 1854, and served two terms, 
being at the time the youngest mem- 
ber of that body. He was for several 
years a member of the Boston school 
board and also was chairman of the 
Eliot School committee. He was an 
Odd Fellow and Mason. 

Erastus Worthington, / ’53, died at 
Dedham on Jan. 20. He was born 
there Nov. 25, 1828, graduated at 
Brown in 1850, and after graduating 
from the Harvard Law School, he 
began practice in Boston, subsequently 
removing to Dedham, where he held 
many town offices. He was register of 
insolvency for Norfolk County, clerk 
of courts from 1867 to 1897, and last 
year was appointed trial justice at 
Dedham. His widow, one daughter, 
and five sons survive. 

The Rev. Adelbert Hudson, Div. 
Sch., left Salt Lake City, and went 
to Buffalo in January, succeeding the 
Rev. T. R. Slicer as pastor of the 
Church of Our Father (Unitarian). 

The Bruce medal has recently been 
awarded to Prof. Simon Newcomb, 
s 58, by the Astronomical Society of 
the Pacific. 

Prof. J. McB. Sterrett, p ’70, has 
been reélected president of the Society 
for Philosophical Inquiry, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Prof. H. W. Wiley, s ’73, has de- 
livered a course of lectures on Agri- 
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cultural Chemistry in the School of 
Graduate Studies, Columbian Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., in connection 
with his work in that department. 
Gardiner Greene Hubbard, L. S., 
42, died at Twin Oaks, near Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Dec. 11. He was 
born in Boston in 1822 ; graduated at 
Dartmouth in 1841; studied at the 
Harvard Law School, 1842-43 ; was 
admitted to the bar and practiced in 
Boston till 1873, when he removed 
to Washington. He early became in- 
terested in the Bell telephone, and in 
1878 retired from practice of the law 
to devote himself to its interest. He 
was the controlling spirit in its finan- 
cial affairs during the next five years. 
After it was introduced successfully 
in this country, he went to Europe 
and organized the International, Ori- 
ental, and other companies. Before 
going to Washington he had been con- 
nected with several of the important 
enterprises of Cambridge, and also 
had taken an active interest in deaf- 
mute education, his daughter having 
lost her hearing as the result of a 
severe illness. He was appointed by 
President Grant a special commis- 
sioner to report on railroad mail trans- 
portation, and instituted many impor- 
tant reforms in the railway mail ser- 
vice. He was an earnest and persistent 
advocate of a postal telegraph sys- 
tem under government control. He 
was president of the National Geo- 
graphical Society, first vice-president 
of the American Association to Pro- 
mote Oral Instruction of the Deaf, 
and of the American Association of 
Inventors and Manufacturers. He was 
one of the founders and long a gener- 
ous financial supporter of Science. 
William Ayers Galbraith, 1 °45, 
died in Erie, Pa., on Jan. 3, at the 
age of seventy-five. He was a son of 


Judge John Galbraith and was a grad- 
uate of Allegheny College and of the 
Harvard Law School. He was a dele- 
gate to the national Democratic con- 
vention at Charleston, S. C., in 1860, 
and again at Chicago in 1864. He 
was elected presiding judge at Erie 
on the minority ticket in 1876. He 
was one of the builders of the Hoosac 
Tunnel. He was largely interested 
in real estate in Chicago, also in rail- 
road and manufacturing interests in 
Erie. 

Judge H. E. Howland, / 57, is 
president of the New York New Eng- 
land Society. 

J. L. Cadwalader, / 60, has given 
713 volumes on shooting, fishing, and 
kindred subjects to the New York 
City Library. 

The trustees of the Massachusetts 
Homoeopathic Hospital have elected 
Dr. I. T. Talbot, m ’54, as the direc- 
tor of that institution from Jan. 1, 
1898. 

Prof. Charles Gross is a vice-presi- 
dent of the American Jewish Histori- 
cal Society. 

Early in the winter Prof. G. L. 
Goodale, m 63, delivered at the Low- 
ell Institute, Boston, a course of lec- 
tures on Food Plants. 

Prof. C. E. Munroe, s ’71, is presi- 
dent of the American Chemical So- 
ciety for the ensuing year. He is 
dean of the Graduate School, Colum- 
bian University, Washington, D. C. 

Ex-Judge Edmund Hatch Bennett, 
dean of Boston University Law 
School, died in Boston on Jan. 2. He 
was born in Manchester, Vt., on April 
3, 1824, and was graduated from the 
University of Vermont in 1843. He 
was admitted to the Vermont bar in 
1847, after which he went to Boston, 
and was admitted to the Suffolk bar. 
He made his home in Taunton. In 
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1858 he was appointed judge of pro- 
bate and insolvency for Bristol 
County, which office he held until 
1883. From 1865 to 1867 he was 
mayor of Taunton. From 1865 to 
1871 he was lecturer at the Harvard 
Law School. He then became a pro- 
fessor in the Boston University Law 
School, and became dean in 1872, 
holding the office until his death. 

W. W. Crapo, L.S.,’54, is president 
of the Eel River R. R., a branch of 
the Wabash system. 

The Rev. William Seymour Tyler, 
D. D., ’57, died at Amherst on Nov. 
19. He was born in Hartford, Pa., 
Sept. 2, 1810, graduated at Amherst 
in 1830, and from 1836 to 1892 he 
was professor of Greek at Amherst. 

A. P. Brigham, A. M., ’92, is pro- 
fessor of Natural History in Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Horace Barnard, / ’53, died in New 
York city on Nov. 8, aged 67. He 
was born in Charleston, S. C., gradu- 
ated at Yale in 1849, and after grad- 
uating from the Harvard Law School 
entered the office of W. M. Evarts in 
New York city. On the outbreak of 
the war he enlisted, but was com- 
pelled by chronic quinsy to resign 
from the army. For more than thirty 
years he practiced his profession, 
making a specialty of patent law. A 
wife and three children survive. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Prof. C. L. Lanman will deliver in 
March a course of lectures on “The 
Poetry of India,” on the Percy Trum- 
bull foundation at Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Dr. W. A. Gallivan, ’88, Dr. S. E. 
Courtney, M. S., ’88, and Dr. A. T. 
Davison, m *71, were elected to the 
Boston School Committee on Dec. 21. 


Dr. H. R. Storer, ’50, is lieutenant- 
governor of the Society of Colonial 
Wars in the State of Rhode Island. 
J. A. Stevens, ’46, is its historian, and 
Melville Bull, ’77, a councilor for 
three years. 

On Nov. 10 at the Horace Mann 
School, Boston, a tablet was dedicated 
to Francis Green, H. C., 1760, the first 
American that called public attention 
to the need of educating deaf children. 

The Rev. W. R. Huntington, ’59, is 
a vice-president, and Howard Town- 
send, ’80, is a director of the New 
York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor. 

The Library has recently received 
an index to all periodical literature re- 
lating to Harvard University. It is 
the gift of C. C. Beaman, ’61, of New 
York. The index was compiled by T. 
F. Brownell, ’65, one of the board of 
managers of the Harvard Club of 
New York. The work covers a large 
amount of material relating to all 
branches of college activity, and con- 
tains references also to accounts con- 
tained in the memorabilia of other 
colleges. 

At the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Mathematical Society, in New 
York city, Dec. 30, Prof. Maxime 
Bocher, ’88, read a paper on “The 
Theorems of Oscillation of Sturm and 
Klein,” and Prof. Simon Newcomb, 
s ’58, delivered an address on “The 
Philosophy of Hyperspace.” Prof. 
Newcomb was reélected president, and 
F. N. Cole, ’82, secretary. 

Bishop Wm. Lawrence, ’71, is pre- 
sident of the New England Episcopal 
Temperance Society, of which H. W. 
Suter, ’50, F. C. Foster, ’50, J. D. W. 
French, ’63, and W. K. Blodgett, ’78, 
are members of the executive com- 
mittee, and the Rev. S. H. Hilliard, 
bY, is secretary. 
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Among the officers of the Library 
Hall Association, Cambridge, for the 
ensuing year, are W. B. Durant, ’65, 
pres.; John Read, ’62, vice-pres. ; 
Wellington Wells, ’90, treas.; H. R. 
Bailey, ’77, R. H. Dana, ’74, and G. A. 
Allison, exec. com. 

A. G. Fox, ’69, is vice-pres. ; Charles 
Isham, ’76, sec. ; H. C. Potter, h ’90, 
and H. Van Dyke, h ’94, chaplains ; 
and Edward King, ’53, manager of 
the St. Nicholas Society of New York 
city. 

J.H. Choate, 52, and C. S. Fair- 
child, ’63, are respectively president 
and treasurer of the N. Y. State Char- 
ities Aid Association. 

The Boston Industrial School for 
Crippled and Deformed Children has 
among its officers Augustus Hemen- 
way, 75, pres.; A. A. Carey, ’79, 
vice-pres.; J. S. Bigelow, ’69, sec. ; 
Augustus Thorndike, ’84, E. H. Brad- 
ford, ’69, trustees ; Francis Dumar- 
esq, °75, sec. of exec. com. 

At the Cambridge municipal elec- 
tion on Dec. 13, Russell Bradford, ’80, 
and C. G. Morgan, ’90, were elected 
aldermen, J. D. Hill, L. S., ’90, coun- 
cilman, and W. T. Piper, ’74, school 
committeeman. 

The officers of the Boylston Medi- 
eal Society, of the Harvard Medical 
School, are Dr. A. K. Stone, ’83, pres. ; 
W. P. Graves, vice-pres. ; D.C. Green, 
Jr., sec. and treas. 

L. S. Tuckerman, ’68, Walter Hun- 
newell, 65, and C. F. Adams, ’88, 
were recently elected directors of the 
Provident Institution for Savings, 
Boston. 

Among the directors of the West 
End Street R. W. Co. of Boston for 
the ensuing year are T. J. Coolidge, 
60, Wm. Hooper, ’80, R. M. Salton- 
stall, 80, Moses Williams, ’68, and S. 
M. Weld, ’60. 


To the Boston University Beacon 
(vol. 33, Nos. 3 and 4) Prof. James 
Geddes, Jr., ’80, contributed memoirs 
of the late E. L. Pierce, J 52, and A. 
W. Thayer, *43. 

At the annual meeting of the Trus- 
tees of the Peabody Education Fund, 
Senator G. F. Hoar, ’46, was elected a 
trustee in place of the late Judge John 
Lowell, 43, and ex-Secretary Richard 
Olney, / ’58, in place of Judge W. C. 
Endicott, ’47, resigned. The Hon. W. 
M. Evarts, h ’70, and Chief Justice 
M. W. Fuller, L. S., 55, were re- 
elected chairman and first vice-chair- 
man of the board. Dr. J. L. M. 
Curry, / 45, presented a detailed re- 
port of the year’s work. Other Har- 
vard members of the board are Dr. 
S. A. Green, ’51, and J. H. Choate, 
62. 

The Massachusetts Reform Club has 
among its officers for 1898 Moorfield 
Storey, 66, pres. ; C. F. Adams, ’56, 
Winslow Warren, ’58, R. H. Dana, 
74, C. W. Eliot, ’53, J. J. Myers, ’69, 
A. M. Howe, 69, Gamaliel Bradford, 
’49, and F. J. Stimson, ’76, vice-pres. ; 
Chas. Warren, ’89, sec. and treas.; C. 
H. Fiske, Jr., 93, asst. sec. and treas. ; 
John Ritchie, ’61, W. R. Thayer, ’81, 
E. H. Hall, ’51, R. S. Gorham, ’85, W. 
C. Wait, 82, exec. committee. 

Among the officers of the Young 
Men’s Democratic Club of Massachu- 
setts are Sigourney Butler, ’77, J.C. 
Lane, ’75, Waldo Lincoln, ’70, Nathan 
Matthews, ’75, Josiah Quincy, ’80, C. 
C. Spellman, L. S., 67, vice-presidents; 
E. A. Whitman, ’81, treas.; P. F. 
Hall, ’89, exec. committee. 

T. J. Coolidge, Jr., 84, and Oliver 
Ames, ’86, are directors of the reor- 
ganized Union Pacifie R. R. Co. 

Wm. Rotch, ’65, and G. A. Nicker- 
son, ’76, are directors of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé R. R. Co. 
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Mr. Frank Thompson, president of 
the Pennsylvania R. R. Co., has given 
the Harvard Boat Club a new steam 
launch, with a speed of 15 miles. 

The Boston Playgoers’ Club has 
Joseph Jefferson, h ’95, and Dr. E. E. 
Hale, ’39, as vice-presidents, and W. 
K. Blodgett, ’78, as a director. 

The National Civil Service Reform 
League, at its annual meeting at Cin- 
cinnati on Dec. 17, elected Carl 
Schurz, h ’76, pres. ; C. F. Adams, ’56, 
a vice-pres. ; Moorfield Storey, ’66, and 
R. H. Dana, ’74, members of exec. 
com. 

The Daughters of the American 
Revolution have marked with a tablet 
the site on Sheafe St., Boston, of the 
birthplace of S. F. Smith, ’29, the au- 
thor of “ America.” 

It has recently been discovered that 
the tomb of James Otis, H. C., 1743, 
the Revolutionary patriot, is in the 
Granary Burying Ground, Boston. 

Solomon Lincoln, ’57, is president ; 
Judge John Lathrop, / 55, and Dr. 
D. W. Cheever, ’52, are vice-presidents 
of the St. Botolph Club, Boston; Her- 
bert Lyman, ’86, is treasurer. 

The Colonial Society of Massachu- 
setts held its annual meeting in Boston 
on Nov. 22. Among the officers elected 
were : Pres. Edward Wheelwright, 44; 
vice-pres., W. W. Goodwin, ’51, and 
J. B. Thayer, ’52 ; corresponding sec- 
retary, John Noble, 50; recording 
secretary, H. W. Cunningham, ’82 ; 
councilor for three years, Richard 
Olney, / ’58. 

Gov. Wolcott has appointed N. P. 
Hallowell, ’61, and Gen. F. H. Apple- 
ton, 69, trustees of the Perkins Insti- 
tution for the Blind, Boston. 

Dr. C. J. Blake, m ’65, and Dr. E. 
O. Otis, ’71, are respectively president 
and vice-president of the Physical Ed- 
ucation Society, Boston. 
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R. W. Gilder, h ’90, is president, 
and C. F. McKim, ’ ’90, Augustus 
St. Gaudens, h ’97, F. L. Olmsted, h 
64, D. C. Gilman, h ’76, and Edward 
Robinson, ’79, are directors of The 
Public Art League of the United 
States. The league has recently been 
formed to “promote the passage of a 
law or laws by Congress requiring 
that, before purchase or adoption by 
the government of any work of art 
(sculpture, painting, architecture, 
landscape design, coin, seal, note, 
stamp, or bond) the design or model 
for the same shall be submitted toa 
commission of experts for an expres- 
sion of opinion as to its artistic merit, 
and that the approval of such com- 
mittee shall be a prerequisite to its 
adoption.” Persons interested in the 
object of the League may become 
members by authorizing the Secretary 
(Glenn Brown, architect, No. 918 F 
Street, Washington, D. C.), to sign 
their names to the constitution. 

B. F. Harding, ’78, has incorporated 
the Belmont (Mass.) School, founded 
by him in 1889. Among the corpora- 
tion are C. K. Fay, ’67, E. P. Beebe, 
[’69], J. D. W. French, ’63, A. H. 
Hardy, ’61, P. C. Knapp, ’78, J. H. 
Ricketson, ’59, C. G. Saunders, ’67, 
and A. J. C. Sowdon, ’57. Bishop 
Wm. Lawrence, ’71, is episcopal vis- 
itor. 

At its annual meeting the Boston 
Unitarian Club elected pres., Judge 
F. C. Lowell, 76 ; vice-pres., Winslow 
Warren, ’58, Solomon Lincoln, ’57; 
treas., F. H. Brown, ’57 ; exec. com., 
Sherman Hoar, ’82. 

By the death of G. S. Hale, ’44, the 
copartnership of Hale & Fiske was 
dissolved ; but A. M. Howe, ’69, and 
Andrew Fiske, ’75, continue to prac- 
tice law at 10 Tremont St., Room 65, 
and R. W. Hale, ’92, in Room 66. 
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The result of the postal vote on ex- 
tending the franchise will be printed 
in the June Magazine. 

The centennial of the State House, 
Boston, originally planned by Charles 
Bulfinch, 1781, was celebrated on Jan. 
it. 

S. A. Bent, / 65, is clerk and trea- 
surer, and John Lathrop, / 55, B. C. 
Clark, 53, D. H. Coolidge, ’54, and 
E. G. Porter, 58, are directors of the 
Bostonian Society for 1898. 

F. H. Appleton, ’69, Augustus Hem- 
enway, 75, Edward Brooks, ’81, Oli- 
ver Ames, ’86, C. M. Weld, ’80, and 
W. C. Baylies, ’84, are officers of the 
Boston Poultry Association. 

N. P. Hallowell, ’61, is president, 
and T. J. Coolidge, Jr., ’84, Wm. 
Endicott, 3d, 87, W. J. Ladd, h, ’91, 
and G. v. L. Meyer, ’79, are directors 
of the Bank of Commerce, Boston. 

Among the officers of the Boston 
Elevated Railroad Company are W. 
A. Gaston, ’80, pres.; W. A. Ban- 
croft, ’78, vice-pres.; W. Hooper, ’80, 
treas.; J. T. Burnett, [’91], secretary 
and clerk. The executive committee 
elected include W. A. Gaston, W. A. 
Bancroft, T. J. Coolidge, Jr., ’84, and 
Robert Winsor, ’80. 

The Mass. Society of Colonial Wars 
elected at its annual meeting A. J. C. 
Sowdon, ’57, governor ; H. M. Knowl- 
ton, L. S., 69, deputy-governor ; C. J. 
McIntire, L. S., ’60, lieutenant-gov- 
ernor; M. M. Bigelow, p ’79, chancel- 
lor ; Myles Standish, m ’79, surgeon ; 
and G. M. Bodge, t 78, chaplain ; S. 
A. Bent, / 65, F. Merriam, ’71, J. A. 
Noyes, ’83, council. Among members 
recently elected are F. H. Brown, 57, 
Allen Danforth, ’66, F. H. Appleton, 
69, F. I. Amory, ’71, Wm. Lawrence, 
71, Charles Harrington, ’78, Josiah 
Quincy, ’80, N. C. Nash, ’84, Andrew 
Robeson, s ’62, E. C. Briggs, d 78. 
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Arthur Gorham Davis, for nearly 
thirty years keeper of the accounts 
of the Corporation, died at Jamaica 
Plain on Nov. 27, aged 54. 

Guy Lowell, ’92, writes from Paris 
that a football game was played there 
on Thanksgiving Day by two elevens 
composed of American college men. 
Among the Harvard players were, 
Whittemore, ’95, Pulsifer, ’90, Gay, 
’93, Farquhar, ’93, Dodge, ’96, Pitts, 
97, Huntington, ’93, Slade, ’93, Hunt, 
92, Champney, ’96, Bass, 91, and 
Parker, ’93. 

Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg is _presi- 
dent and Prof. E. B. Delabarre, p 
’89, is a councilor of the American 
Psychological Association for 1898. 
Among those who took part in the 
annual meeting were Prof. Royce, B. 
G. Wilder, s 62, and C. B. Daven- 
port, ’88. 

Chief Justice M. W. Fuller, L. S., 
’55, and Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, are 
councilors of the American Historical 
Association for 1898; and ex-Pres. 
Jas. Schouler, ’59, is a member of the 
council ex officio. 

Judge C.J. McIntire, L. S., ’60, is 
president of the Cambridge Club, of 
which Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, is a di- 
rector; John Read, 62, and E. A. 
Whitman, ’81, are members of the 
nominating committee. 

The Children’s Hospital Corpora- 
tion, Boston, has elected F. W. Hun- 
newell, ’60, vice-pres.; Dr. F. H. 
Brown, ’57, sec. ; C. H. Fiske, ’60, H. 
H. Hunnewell, 65, G. P. Gardner, ’77, 
F. C. Shattuck, 68, Oliver Ames, ’86, 
C. J. Blake, m °65, Gordon Abbott, 
84, W. B. Thomas, ’79, and Henry 
Wheeler, ’78, managers. Drs. Augus- 
tus Thorndike, ’84, E. H. Nichols, ’86, 
John Dane, ’88, and J. S. Stone, ’89, 
are junior assistant surgeons, and J. 
T. Bowen ’79, is dermatologist. 
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At its annual meeting the Dedham 
Water Co. elected as directors Win- 
slow Warren, ’53,J. R. Bullard, /’66, 
and G. A. Nickerson, ’76. 

Pres. Seth Low, h ’90, is to deliver 
the oration, and E. S. Martin, ’77, the 
poem, before the Phi Beta Kappa next 
June. 

Medical School Scholarships. — The 
Hilton scholarship, $225, to Albert 
David Brewer; the David Williams 
Cheever scholarship, $200, to Howard 
Bigelow Jackson ; the Charles B. Por- 
ter scholarship, $200, to Edward Al- 
len Locke ; the Hayden scholarship, 
$200, to Edward Jackson Davis. 

Residence of Harvard Students. — 
In December The Crimson printed a 
detailed analysis of the residences of 
the 3,803 students then in the Univer- 
sity. The following is a summary : 
Alabama, 9; Arkansas, 3; Arizona, 
3 ; California, 45 ; Colorado, 19 ; Con- 
necticut, 49; Delaware, 7; District 
of Columbia, 28 ; Florida, 2 ; Georgia, 
3; Idaho, 1; Illinois, 131; Indiana, 
34; Iowa, 28; Kansas, 14; Ken- 
tucky, 14 ; Louisiana, 12 ; Maine, 95 ; 
Maryland, 14 ; Massachusetts, 2,166 ; 
Michigan, 19; Minnesota, 17; Mis- 
sissippi, 3; Missouri, 64; Montana, 
10; Nebraska, 14; Nevada, 3; New 
Hampshire, 82; New Jersey, 41; 
New Mexico, 1; New York, 378; 
North Carolina, 6 ; North Dakota, 2 ; 
Ohio, 102 ; Oklahoma, 1 ; Pennsylva- 
nia, 126; Rhode Island, 79; South 
Carolina, 6 ; South Dakota, 1; Ten- 
nessee, 8 ; Texas, 12 ; Utah, 4; Ver- 
mont, 35; Virginia, 4; Washington, 
9; West Virginia, 5 ; Wisconsin, 15 ; 
Australia, 2; British Columbia, 1; 
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*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 


The late Prof. G. M. Lane, 746, left 
the material for his long- expected 
Latin Grammar in such shape that it 
is being edited, and will be issued 
shortly. 

F. B. Mallory, ’86, in association 
with J. H. Wright, has published “ A 
Practical Manual for the Pathological 
Laboratory.” (Saunders: Philadel- 
phia.) 

“Dress and Ornaments of Certain 
American Indians,” by Lucien Carr, 
formerly assistant curator of the 
Peabody Museum, has been reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society. (Press of 
Chas. Hamilton : Worcester.) 

“Symphonies and their Meaning,” 
by P. H. Goepp, 84, is announced by 
Lippincott, Philadelphia. 

To Lord Acton’s “ Cambridge Mod- 
ern History” Series, M. M. Bigelow, 
p 79, is to contribute an account of 
the constitutional development of the 
American colonies from 1775 to 1789, 

The Maemillan Co. have in pre- 
paration “A History of Greece for 
High Schools and Academies,” by G. 
W. Botsford, instructor in ancient his- 
tory at Harvard. 

F. O. Poole, 95, is one of the ed- 
itors of the recently published supple- 


Central America, 1; Cuba, 1; Can- »ment (vol. iv) to “ Poole’s Index to 


ada, 44 ; England, 7 ; France, 2 ; Ger- 
many, 2; India, 2; Ireland, 1 ; Ha- 
waii, 1; Japan,2 ; Spain, 2 ; Sweden, 
1; West Indies, 1. 


Periodical Literature.” 

“Hampton,” by Dr. E. E. Hale, 
’39, a book with an economic aspect, 
will be issued by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
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Bishop W. S. Perry, ’54, has re- 


printed “The American Sermon ” 
preached by him in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London, last July ; also, “The 
Church’s Three-Fold Mission,” a ser- 
mon preached in St. Peter’s Church, 
Nottingham ; also, his Episcopal ad- 
dress for 1897. 

The “Students’ Standard Diction- 
ary” is an abridgment of the large 
Standard Dictionary, published by the 
Funk & Wagualls Co. But, although 
this is an abridgment, it contains a 
vocabulary of over 60,000 words, with 
illustrations and diagrams, and sev- 
eral appendices of divers information; 
so that it can meet the needs not only 
of the average student, but also of the 
general reader who does not own an 
unabridged dictionary. J. C. Fernald, 
60, is the editor. The characteristics 
of the Standard Dictionary are too 
well known to need comment here ; 
but a word should be said of the use- 
fulness of the supplements. They 
furnish in themselves the information 
to be found in a small encyclopaedia. 
There are a language key, a glossary 
of foreign words and phrases, a list of 
disputed pronunciations, the naines of 
the Pilgriin Fathers, signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, Ameri- 
can Presidents and English Sover- 
eigns, tables of weights and measures, 
systems of shorthand and calendars, 
and, with other matter, a dictionary 
of proper names. The last is inevi- 
tably the least satisfactory. Why 
should J. A. Cockerill appear in a 
list of eminent men from which Gam- 
betta is omitted? In arrangement, 
type, paper, and binding the volume is 
satisfactory, and its cheapness puts it 
within reach of everybody. (Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. : New York, $2 net.) 

The Boston Parents’ Education As- 
sociation for Deaf Children has re- 
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printed “ Vox Oculis Subjecta,” Part 
I, by Francis Green, H. C., 1760; it 
was first printed in London in 1783. A 
sketch of the author is prefixed. 

“ A Genealogy of the Sanborn Fam- 
ily,” compiled by V. C. Sanborn, of 
La Grange, Ill, is announced. It 
contaius a chapter by F. B. Sanborn, 
’55, on the mode of life and general 
character of the New Hamphire peo- 
ple in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, together with numerous por- 
traits of prominent bearers of the name, 
and other illustrations. 

The English Literature text-books, 
edited by Prof. E. E. Hale, Jr., ’83, 
are models of cheapness combined 
with excellence. They include Evan- 
geline, Robinson Crusoe, The Alhambra 
(condensed), The Lady of the Lake, 
Knickerbocker Stories, 1 he Sketch Book, 
Enoch Arden, Two Years Before the 
Mast, Ivanhoe, Poems of Knightly Ad- 
venture, Nintey-three, and Bulwer’s 
Harold. (University Publishing Co. : 
New York. 124 and £0 cents.) 

The Quinquennial Catalogue of Har- 
vard University gives lists of gradu- 
ates in every department, and also 
those who have received honorary de- 
grees, from 1636 to 1895, arranged 
according to the year in which the 
degrees were obtained. Against the 
names in these lists are noted degrees 
conferred by other institutions, pro- 
fessorial appointinents, membership 
in foreign societies and some Ameri- 
can societies, and certain offices under 
the United States government and 
State governments. The price of the 
Catalogue is $1.50 for a paper-bound 
copy (31.65 postpaid) and $2.00 fora 
eloth- bound copy (32.20 postpaid). 
Copies will be sent, postpaid. on receipt 
of price, by the Publication Agent of 
Harvard University, 2 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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In “Modern English Prose Writ- 
ers,” Frank Preston Stearns, ’67, dis- 
cusses Macaulay, Carlyle, Froude, 
Walter Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Marian Evans, Ruskin, F. Max Miil- 
ler, and Matthew Arnold. Mr. Stearns 
is not a methodical critic. He enter- 
tains by the discursiveness of his 
method, which permits the inclusion of 
random anecdotes, and by the oddness 
of many of his opinions. He has a 
turn for epigram, and is perfectly 
frank. No deference to convention 
determines his likes and dislikes. He 
finds Crabbe Robinson’s “ Diary ” 
more interesting than Lamb’s “ Essays 
of Elia;’’ Taine’s criticism of Thack- 
eray seems to him “no better than a 
rigmaroie ;” Macaulay he regards as 
cynical as Voltaire, but in a different 
way. The variety of topics touched 
on, the unconventionality of the opin- 
ions, and the interest attaching to the 
authors discussed, make this volume 
pleasant reading. (Putnam: New 
York. $1.25.) 

The MS. of Catullus discovered by 
Prof. W. G. Hale, ’70, when director 
of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome, will be published in 
facsimile by the Vatican and sold to 
subscribers by the Macmillan Co. An 
early number of the American Journal 
of Archaeology will contain a descrip- 
tion of this and four other Vatican 
manuscripts of Catullus, known but 
not previously studied, together with 
a complete collation of the new manu- 
script by Prof. Hale, and of the four 
other manuscripts by Messrs. Burton, 
Denison, Holmes and Tamblyn, stu- 
dents of the school in its first year. 

“Nineteenth Century Questions” 
is a volume of posthumous essays by 
the late James Freeman Clarke, ’29. 
It comprises four literary studies, — 
Lyric and Dramatic Elements in Lit- 
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erature and Art, Dualism in National 
Life, Did Shakespeare write Bacon’s 
Works ? and The Evolution of a Great 
Poem — Gray’s Elegy. Following 
these are five religious and philosophi- 
cal papers, — Affinities of Buddhism 
and Christianity, Why I am not a 
Free-Religionist, Have Animals Souls ? 
Apropos of Tyndall, and Law and De- 
sign in Nature. Six historical and 
biographical studies treat of The Two 
Carlyles, or Carlyle Past and Present, 
Buckle and his Theory of Averages, 
Voltaire, Emerson, Harriet Martineau, 
and a review oi Wilson’s “ Rise and 
Fall of the Slave Power in America.” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 

Dr. W. R. Huntington, ’59, has 
printed his 1897 Bedell Lectures un- 
der the title “ A National Church.” 
(Seribner.) 

The Maemillan Co. announces “ The 
Elements ot Grammar,” by Prof. G. 
R. Carpenter, ’86, and Schiller’s Wil- 
helm Teil, edited by W. H. Carruth, 
p89. 

An appreciative notice of the late 
Dr. B. A. Gould, by Wilhelm Foerster, 
appears in the Proces-Verbaux of the 
International Committee of Weights 
and Measures for 1897. 

Grover Flint, ’88, has in press a 
book on Cuba. 

As the College Catalogue has been 
completely revised, its publication was 
delayed till February this year, but 
the Publication Agent issued at Christ- 
mas a complete directory of the offi- 
cers and students of the University. 
This makes a volume of over 250 
pages, bound in red cloth. 

“The Prognosis and Duration of 
Attacks of Mental Disease,” by Dr. 
H. R. Stedman, ’71, is a pamphlet re- 
printed from the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal. (Damrell & Up- 
ham : Boston.) 
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Bernhard Berenson, 87, is sifting 
and cataloguing all the drawings by 
the Florentine painters, with authentic 
criticism and appreciation. The illus- 
trations will consist of about 200 fac- 
similes. The book will be printed in 
Berlin at the Imperial Press, and pub- 
lished in London by Lawrence & Bul- 
len, probably next year. 

The first “ Quinquennial Catalogue 
of the Dental School of Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1869-1897” was issued in 
December. It was compiled by Dr. 
Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, the sec- 
retary of the Harvard Dental Alumni 
Association, and, following the model of 
the Law School Quinquennial, it com- 
prises a list of officers of instruction 
and government, and chronological, 
geographical, and alphabetical lists of 
all students who have been registered 
in the School. The names of members 
of the association are printed in small 
capitals. Of the 544 persons whose 
names are in this catalogue, informa- 
tion was received of all except 14. 
The geographical list will serve as a 
Harvard dentists’ directory, and it 
shows how widely Harvard D. M. D.’s 
are scattered over the world. Not 
only are they to be found in almost 
every State and Territory, but in 
Argentine, Belgium, the Maritime 
Provinces, Canada, England, Scotland, 
Ireland, France, Germany, Italy, Ja- 
pan, New Zealand, Russia, Sweden, 
Switzerland, South Africa, South Aus- 
tralia, West Australia, the West In- 
dies, and the Azores. Dr. Boardman 
requests that corrections or additional 
information be sent to him at 196 
Marlborough Street, Boston. 

In “School-Boy Life in England” 
John Corbin, ’92, reprints, with addi- 
tions, sketches originally contributed 
to Harper’s Round Table. The three 
great public schools described by him 
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are Winchester, Eton, and Rugby. 
He gives a brief account of their his- 
tory and traditions, and then passes 
in review the life of the boys to-day, 
with its studies and sports and various 
discipline, and even with its slang 
phrases and peculiar customs. At the 
end of the volume Mr. Corbin con- 
trasts the English public schools with 
those great private schools which, 
in America, are their counterparts. 
Many half-tone pictures of buildings, 
groups, and sports add to the interest 
of the letterpress. As a whole, the 
book may be commended not only to 
young readers, but also to older per- 
sons who seek an agreeably-written 
summary of this subject. (Harpers: 
New York.) 

Part three of the first volume of 
Memoirs of the Peabody Museum is 
entitled “The Chultunes of Labné, 
Yucatan,”’ and consists of explora- 
tions made by the Museum in 1888-89 
and 1890-91. Mr. E. H. Thompson, 
who makes this report on the curious 
prehistoric chultunes, or subterranean 
chambers at Labnd, gives exact mea- 
surements of thirty-four, together with 
a description and drawings of the im- 
plements and objects found in them. 
Besides figures in the text, there are 
13 plates of illustrations. (For sale 
by the Peabody Museum, Cambridge. 
$1.25.) 

Capt. A. T. Mahan, h ’95, has gath- 
ered into a volume entitled “The In- 
terest of America in Sea Power, Pre- 
sent and Future” articles contributed 
by him to magazines during the past 
seven years. His gospel is that the 
United States must increase their 
naval equipment if they would enjoy 
their proper share of sea power ; for 
on sea power the control of the future 
will more and more depend. He illus- 
trates this proposition in many ways. 
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This country ought, he thinks, to se- 
eure Hawaii, to dominate whatever 
eanal shall be cut through the Isthmus 
of Panama, to control the Caribbean 
Sea. He discusses the probabilities 
of an Anglo-American union, and fore- 
casts the probable evolution of the 
twentieth century. His views are 
timely and well worth considering, 
even by landsmen who may decide 
that Captain Mahan attaches a little 
too much importance to naval suprem- 


acy. (Little, Brown & Co. : Boston. 


$2.) 
Dr. G. M. Gould, ¢ ’74, is editor of 
the Philadelphia Medical Journal, 


which began publication in January. 

The fifth volume of the Harvard 
Historical Studies is devoted to Prof. 
Charles Gross’s “ Bibliography of Brit- 
ish Municipal History, including Gilds 
and Parliamentary Representation.” 
This is a work of great research, nearly 
3,000 titles being catalogued. In an 
introductory essay, Mr. Gross gives 
a brief sketch of the present condi- 
tion of British municipal records, and 
points out their importance as mate- 
rial for social and political history. 
We note that Mr. Gross prefers the 
form gild to guild, but we question the 
propriety of changing Guildhall (Lon- 
don) to Gildhall ; the spelling of the 
name of an historic building ought to be 
respected even by spelling reformers. 
Mr. Gross’s bibliography must ,have 
permanent value to students in this 
field ; and it is worthy of a place in 
this series of historical studies, which 
has thus far reflected credit on the 
painstaking methods pursued at Har- 
vard. (Longmans: New York. $2.50, 
net.) 

For Ginn’s Athenaeum Press Series, 
Prof. Hammond Lamont, ’86, of 
Brown University, has edited Burke’s 
“Speech on Conciliation with Amer- 
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ica.” As an illustration of the micro- 
scopic detail with which such editing 
is now achieved it may be stated that 
while the text of this speech fills 73 
large type pages, the introduction runs 
to 82, and the notes to 56 pages, small 
type. 

G. L. Cabot, ’82, has printed an ad- 
dress favoring the annexation of Ha- 
waii. 

In “Self-Cultivation in English,” 
an essay of thirty pages, Prof. G. H. 
Palmer, ’64, elaborates four maxims 
the observance of which he believes 
necessary to good writing. They are 
‘¢ Look well to your speech ;” “ Wel- 


” 


come every opportunity for writing ;” 
“ Remember the other person ;” and 
“Lean on your subject.” (Crowell : 
Boston.) 

“Lin McLean,” a story of cow-boy 
life, by Owen Wister, ’82, has been 
issued by the Harpers, New York. 

Dr. C. S. Mack, ’79, of the Hahne- 
mann Medical College and Hospital, 
Chicago, has collected in a small vol- 
ume for the use of medical students 
nine brief papers with the general title 
“ Principles of Medicine.” His object 
“is to show just what is the cure sought 
in any given practice of homoeopathy 
— to show that that cure cannot be in- 
telligently attempted excepting under 
the guidance of similia similibus curan- 
tur as law, and to show that we may 
consistently accept homoeopathy, and 
at the same time accept whatever else 
is good in medicine.” (W. T. Keener 
Co. : Chicago.) 

Dr. H. R. Storer, ’50, has reprinted 
from the Atlantic Medical Weekly a 
paper entitled “Criminal Abortion : 
Its Prevalence, Its Prevention, and 
Its Relation to the Medical Exam- 
iner.” His list of medical medals, 
ete., in the American Journal of Nu- 
mismatics, has reached No. 1205. 
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In a pamphlet of 100 pages entitled 
“The Hawaiian Incident ; An Exam- 
ination of Mr. Cleveland’s Attitude 
toward the Revolution of 1893,” J. A. 
Gillis, ’49, presents a careful résumé 
of the official evidence of one of the 
most discussed of recent episodes. 

The Rev. R. N. Bellows, 64, has 
published a biographical sketch of the 
Rev. H. W. Bellows, ’32, from ad- 
vance sheets of “The Bellows Gene- 
alogy,” by T. B- Peck, ’63, of Walpole, 
N..H. 

Prof. F. W. Clarke, L. S. S., 67, 
has recently published through the 
Smithsonian Institution, Bulletin 148 
on “Rock Analysis.” He has also 
published a new edition of his “ Re- 
calculation of the Atomic Weights.”’ 

“Flowers that Never Fade” is a 
tiny volume, fit to serve as guide-book 
or souvenir, for the Ware Collection 
of Glass Flowers in the University 
Museum. It gives a description of 
the flowers, and of the Blaschkas. F. 
B. Wiley, Sp., ’86, is the author. 
(Bradlee Whidden : Boston.) 

Vol. v of Studies and Notes in 
Philology and Literature, published 
under the direction of the Modern 
Language Departments, is a volume 
of nearly 300 pages, dedicated as a 
memorial to the late Prof. F. J. Child 
“by his colleagnes and pupils.” It 
has a noteworthy list of contributions, 
viz.: Latin Dedication, J. B. Green- 
ough ; The Text of Donne’s Poems 
— Francis Beaumont’s Letter to Ben 
Jonson, C. E. Norton ; The Influence 
of Emerson, A. S. Hill; The Ballad 
and Communal Poetry, F. B. Gum- 
mere ; Cotton Mather and Hermann 
Francke, Kuno Francke ; On Anglo- 
French and Middle English au for 
French a before a Nasal, E. S. Shel- 
don; The French Historical Infini- 
tive, P. B. Marcou; Who was Sir 
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Thomas Malory? G. L. Kittredge ; 
On the Date and Interpretation of 
Chaucer’s Complaint of Mars, J. M. 
Manly; The Messenger in Aliscans, 
Raymond Weeks; Studies in Chaucer’s 
House of Fame, A. C. Garrett; Un 
Two Manuscripts of Lydgate’s Guy of 
Warwick, F. N. Robinson ; The Lay 
of Guingamor, W. H. Schofield ; Tue 
German Hamlet and the Earlier Eng- 
lish Versions, John Corbin ; Notes on 
the Anglo-Saxon Riddles, J. A. Walz; 
Verbal Nouns in -inde in Middle Eng- 
lish and the Participial -ing suffix, W. 
P. Few ; The Authorship and Date of 
the Insatiate Countess, R. A. Small. 
(Ginn : Boston. $1.50.) 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 


Atlantic. (Dec.) ‘* Autumn,”’ P. H. Sav- 
age, 93; ‘‘ Belated Feudalism in Amer- 
ica, I,” H. G. Chapman, ’&3; ‘* Literary 
London Twenty Years Ago,” T. W. Hig- 
ginson, 41. (Jan.) ‘‘The Growth and 
Expression of Public Opinion,’? E. L. 
Godkin. A ‘71; ‘* The Wild Parks and 
Forest Reservations of the West,’’ J. Muir, 
h°96; ‘‘ Belated Feudalism in America, 
II,” H. G. Chapman, ’83; ‘* Three Con- 
temporary German Dramatists,’’ J. F. 
Coar; ‘Literary Paris Twenty Years 
Ago,” T. W. Higginson, ’41; ** The Pre- 
sent Scope of Government,’? E. Wam- 
baugh, °76. (Feb.) ‘‘The Capture of 
Government by Commercialism,” J. J. 
Chapman, ’&4; “'Ihe Danger from Ex- 
perimental Psychology,’’ H. Miinsterberg ; 
‘In Dove Cottage Garden,” P. H. Sav- 
age, 93; ‘‘On the Outskirts of Public 
Life,’ T. W. Higginson, 41. 

American Historical Review. (Jan.) ‘‘Jus- 
tin Winsor,’ E. Channing, ’78; ‘* Tam- 
many Hall and the Dorr Rebellion,’’ A. 
M. Mowxzy, p °91. 

American Journal of Philology. (Vol. 
18, No.1.) ‘‘ Harper’s Classical Diction- 
ary,’”’ O. M. Fernald, ’64. 

American Journal of Sociology. (Nov.) 
‘The Hierarchy of European Races,’’ C. 
C. Closson, ’92. 
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Annals of the American Academy. (Jan.) 
‘The Study of the Negro Problem,” W. 
E. B. Du Bois, 90. 

Bookman. (Dec.) ‘‘Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne,” M. A. De W. Howe, ’88. (Jan.) 
“* Walt Whitman,’’ M. A. De W. Howe, 
788, 

Catholic World. (Jan.) ‘* The ‘Cui 
Bono ?’ of Infidelity,’’ O. H. Hall, L. S., 
52. 

Century. (Jan.) ‘‘ The Mysterious City 
of Honduras,’’ G. B. Gordon. 

Educational Review. (Nov.) ‘“* Present 
Status of the Elective System in Amer- 
ican Colleges,’ A. P. Brigham, p ’92. 
(Dec.) ‘* Tendencies of Secondary Educa- 
tion,’’ C. W. Eliot, °53; ‘‘ Sub-Freshman 
English,” A. S. Hill, ’53. (Jan.) ‘‘ A New 
Profession,’’ C. F. Thwing, ’76. 

Green Bag. (Dec.) ‘Style in Judicial 
Opinions,’ H. C. Merwin, ’74. 

Gunton’s. (Jan.) ‘*The Need of a 
Navy,’’ T. Roosevelt, ’80. 

Journal of Applied Microscopy. (Jan.) 
‘* A Table of Ocular Micrometer Values,”’ 
E. L. Mark. 

Monisi. (Jan.) ‘‘ The Evolution of Re- 
ligion.”” J. W. Powell, h ’86. 

New England Magazine. (Feb.) ‘‘ The 
Cabot Celebration of 1897,” E. G. Porter, 
58. 

New World. (Dec.) “‘ Reason in Reli- 
gion,” C. C. Everett, ¢ °59; ‘‘ Hexameter 
in the Hands of the Philosophers,’’ W. C. 
Lawton, ’73; ‘‘ Animated Moderation in 
Social Reform,’’ N. P. Gilman, ¢ 71; 
**The Tragedy of Renan’s Life,’’ C. M. 
Bakewell, p ’92; ‘* Babism and the Bab,”’ 
J. T. Bixby, 64; ‘“* The Paganism of the 
Young,” F, Palmer, ’69. 

North American Review. (Feb.) ‘‘ The 
Monetary Commission and its Work,” C. 
S. Fairchild, ’63. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. (Jan.) 
** Cournot and Mathematical Economies,”’ 
I. Fisher ; ‘‘ Canada and the Silver Ques- 
tion,”’ J. Davidson ; “ Monetary Changes 
in Japan,’’ G. Droppers, ’89; ‘* The Coal 
Miners’ Strike of 1297,” J. E. George; 
““The Lease of the Philadelphia Gas 
Works,”’ W. D. Lewis. 

Scribner’s. (Jan., Feb.) ‘* The Story of 
the Revolution,’’ H. C. Lodge, ’71. (Feb.) 
“The Naval Campaign of 1766 on Lake 
Champlain,” A. T. Mahan, h °95. 
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SHORT REVIEWS. 

— Genesis of the Social Conscience : 
the Relation between the Establish- 
ment of Christianity in Europe and 
the Social Question. By H. S. Nash, 
78. (The Macmillan Co.: New York.) 
The social conscience, the sense of 
duty which accompanies recognition 
of the absolute worth and infinite pos- 
sibilities of the individual, is found by 
Professor Nash to be the outcome of 
processes which he traces from their 
beginnings in Greek, Roman, and Jew- 
ish civilizations down to the present 
time. The tribal view, with its limi- 
tation of the individual and its op- 
position to progress, is taken as the 
starting-point. Breaking away from 
the tribal view, both Greece and Rome 
establish the principle of progress ; 
individuality is recognized, monothe- 
ism suggests a unity in society, the 
principle of common citizenship is 
extended, equality before the law is 
conceived. But neither Greece nor 
Rome carries out fully the principle of 
equality ; neither of them conceives 
progress as infinite. Now the Jewish 
principle enters through Christianity, 
preserving and enlarging what has 
been gained by Greece and Rome; the 
thought at once of the universal and 
of the individual is found in God 
creating men in his own image, that 
they may become perfect ; here are 
unity, equality, worth, infinite pro- 
gress. Christianity takes what it finds 
in Greece and Rome and uses and 
interprets it. It is limited by the ex- 
isting state and separates itself from 
the state, emphasizing thus the worth 
of the individual apart from all cir- 
cumstance. Accepting some contact 
with the state, it still keeps apart and 
shelters under monasticism its puritan 
element. Monasticism keeps alive the 
liberty, equality, and fraternity of 
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those who br its rules must live in 
recognition of the individual, of his 
worth and freedom and opportunity. 
As the church loses spiritual strength, 
and the state begins to feel after it, 
the puritan spirit breaks away from 
the monastic life. We have the sense 
of duty toward the existing world. 
The Reformation comes, the first gen- 
eral movement in the application to 
all society of the principles guarded 
heretofore in the monasteries. The 
contributions of the suceessive reac- 
tions in the thought of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries are analyzed, 
and we are brought to the conscious- 
ness of the present time, “alive at 
every point with the feeling of indi- 
viduality and with the feeling of the 
infinite.” This meagre abstract of the 
main argument does not at all do jus- 
tice to the force and suggestiveness of 
Professor Nash’s work. If he is one- 
sided, as he confesses at the outset that 
some may find him, it is with a good- 
nature that must soften criticism ; and 
the sturdy optimism with which his 
theory enables him to face whatever 
is yet to come is convincing. We 
have to warn any reader that he must 
approach the book somewhat in the 
temper in which he would take up 
one of George Meredith’s tales ; the 
style is similarly rich and similarly 
baffling ; epigram and metaphor crowd 
each other so closely that one longs 
for more of the refreshment by the 
way that the little quotation from 
Lewes gives, in its direct and simple 
English. That Professor Nash can 
write as directly when he so wishes, 
he shows in the admirable page with 
which he closes. 

— The Critical Period of American 
History, 1783-1789. By John Fiske, 
’63. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Bos- 
ton.) During the ten years since this 
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work first appeared it has become a 
standard for the period it covers, and 
now Mr. Fiske has added to its value 
by preparing an edition provided with 
a wealth of historical illustrations. 
There are portraits of most of the 
prominent persons connected with the 
founding of our national government ; 
views of notable places ; facsimiles of 
autographs, letters, documents, and 
of Continental and State currency ; 
maps ; and reproductions of old prints 
and newspapers. These are illustra- 
tions which really illustrate, very dif- 
ferent from the fancy pictures which 
make ridiculous Sloane’s “ Napoleon.” 
Mr. Fiske has revised his text in 
parts ; he also furnishes a statement 
concerning the original of each pic- 
ture. As a piece of book-making this 
volume reflects great credit on its 
publishers, and when compared with 
such a work as the recent life of 
Tennyson, it proves that American 
publishers can easily excel the Eng- 
lish ; for Mr. Fiske’s book costs one 
third less than one of the Tennyson 
volumes, but contains ten times more 
illustrations, is more convenient and 
better bound. One hopes that Mr. 
Fiske will go on to supply equally 
valuable illustrations for all his his- 
tories. 

— The Golden Treasury of American 
Songs and Lyrics. By Frederic Law- 
rence Knowles, 95. (L. C. Page & 
Co. : Boston.) Mr. Knowles had an 
excellent purpose in compiling this 
beautiful volume ; for there exists no 
compact selection of American songs 
and lyrics. But his performance by 
no means comes up to his purpose. 
About half the poems he has selected 
everybody would agree upon, but the 
other half are obviously such that no 
two persons of taste would choose 
them in preference to others. This 
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partial failure seems due to Mr. 
Kunowles’s lack of a standara of selec- 
tion. Such a book as this can be 
made up of the best specimens of all 
the writers of verse who have enjoyed 
a passing notoriety ; or it can be made 
up of those poems which are the best, 
so far as the consensus of popular fa- 
vor and resistance to the wear of time 


have sifted. Mr. Knowles follows 
neither guiding principle long. Ac- 
cordingly, in the first section we 


have pieces by Freneau, Pinkney, and 
others, which no more deserve a place 
in a treasury of the best than do the 
effusions of Thomas Haynes Bayly in 
an English anthology. 
have a chronological, not an intrinsic, 
interest. 
astray, however, in making selections 
from contemporary poetlings, to whom 
he allots one third of his volume. Now, 


Such pieces 


Mr. Knowles goes farthest 


nothing is surer than that the verse- 
product of what he calls the Aldrich 
Period does not merit one tenth of 
the consideration due to the poetry 
of Longfellow and his contemporeries. 
Here, then, we observe a fatal lack of 
proportion. To Mr. Aldrich, the chief 
of the Dilettante, or Cameo-cutting 
School, Mr. Knowles accords ten 
pages; to Emerson six, to Holmes 
seven ; or, to illustrate the same lack 
of judgment in another way, he honors 
Mr. Gilder with six selections, but euts 
off Emerson with four, Holmes with 
three, and Bayard Taylor with one. 
Worse even than this, what shall we 
say of a collection which, professing to 
give the best American poetry, never- 
theless omits Lowell’s “ Commemora- 
tion Ode” and Emerson’s “ Brahma,” 
although it includes a three-page poem 
by one L. F. Tooker, and five of H. 
C. Bunner’s fugitive pieces ? To Mr. 
Knowles the latest seems to be the 
best, so courteous is he to poetlings who 
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date from yesterday or this morning ; 
possibly they will have been displaced 
by to-morrow’s new crop, and then 
their appearance in a volume of the 
best permanent lyrics will be a mock- 
ery. For Sidney Lanier, the only Amer- 
ican since the war who has displayed 
an indubitably original poetic gift, Mr. 
Knowles has no liking ; accordingly, 
Lanier is not represented by his best 
work; but we are glad to see that 
E. R. Sill and Emily Dickinson have 
fared better. The truth is, that Mr. 
Knowles is under the spell of dilet- 
tantism, which is the outward and visi- 
Has it 
ever occurred to him that there is a 
reason why Mr. Aldrich, who 


ble sign of poetic anaemia. 


has 
been publishing polished verse for 
forty years, has never written a line 
which passes current ? and so of Mr. 
Gilder and their imitators. You can- 
not take it for granted that a culti- 
vated man has even read them. Would 
you call a man cultivated who did not 
know the “Commemoration Ode” ? 
American Dilettante verse of the past 
twenty years has shriveled into son- 
nets, and latterly has shrunk still far- 
ther into John B. Tabb-lets, four or 
six-line thoughts, artfully polished, 
but in no sense lyrics. There is but 
one more stage of contraction possible 
Yet Mr. Knowles 
Tabb’s little 
pieces. Would it not have been bet- 
ter to furnish from Emerson extracts 
which have become a part of the 
On the other hand, 
in a volume where Eugene Field and 


— into nothing. 
offers us five of Father 


world’s poetry ? 


James Whitcomb Riley figure, why is 
Bret Harte unrepresented? On the 
whole, one could not honestly give this 
book to a foreigner and assure him 
that it in any way fairly embodies the 
best American poctry ; one could give 
such a foreigner Palgrave’s first series, 
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and confidently assure him that it con- 
tains the essence of the best British 
lyric poetry up to Wordsworth. Mr. 
Knowles’s notes are wholly unneces- 
sary and ought to be omitted from 
later editions. What avails it to be 
told that Byrant’s poetry “ is often as 
chaste as Landor at his best ;” or that 
Lincoln was fond of Holmes’s “ Last 
Leaf ;” or that Emerson’s “ Days” is 
“worthy to be called a classic ;” or 
that Mr. Knowles knows “of nothing 
similar in English that surpasses 
[ Whittier’s] ‘The Eternal Goodness’ 
and perhaps half a dozen other 
poems ;” or that many think “the 
Chambered Nautilus ” Holmes’s finest 
poem? Such remarks suggest the 
critical-literary answers to be found 
in the blue-book of a sophomore stu- 
dent of English. They are not adapted 
to the intelligence of the readers who 
will prize the real treasures in this 
volume. 

— Lectures on the Malarial Fevers. 
By William Sidney Thayer, ’85. (Ap- 
pleton: New York.) This excellent 
work is both scientific and practical, 
and contains essentially all that is 
known about malaria. The author 
has had exceptional opportunities for 
studying malaria, upwards of two 
thousand cases having been observed 
by him in the last few years. He has 
devoted « great deal of time to the 
study of the blood, and his knowledge 
of the subject is evident throughout 
the book. The work is written in the 
form of lectures. The first lecture 
is devoted to a brief history of the 
development of our knowledge con- 
cerning the pathogenic agent of the 
malarial fevers, and contains abun- 
dant references to the literature of the 
subject. This is followed by a num- 
ber of practical suggestions which will 
be found serviceable in making exam- 
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inations of the blood. An accurate 
description of the parasites of ma- 
laria and their mode of reproduction 
occupies about sixty pages. This is 
followed by a very thorough cousid- 
eration of the clinical manifestations 
of malaria. This part of the book is 
exceedingly interesting because it of- 
fers rational explanations for the oc- 
currence of symptoms and for the va- 
riations of types of the disease, based 
upon a knowledge of the growth and 
reproduction of the parasites in the 
blood. One lecture is devoted to the 
description of the sequelae and com- 
plications of malaria. The chapter on 
the general and special pathology of 
the disease contains much that is in- 
teresting and valuable. Many valu- 
able suggestions are offered in the 
chapter on treatment. The work is 
well written, and is exceptionally well 
indexed. — A. H. W. 

— In Selections from Arnold (Holt : 
New York), Prof. Lewis Gates, ’84, 
has compiled a remarkably represen- 
tative little volume from the prose 
writings of Arnold. The book will 
be welcome not only to students, but 
to any one who wishes to carry in his 
pocket much of the best that was 
thought in England from 1860 to 1885 ; 
especially, since Mr. Gates has given 
not merely extracts, but whole essays, 
or passages sufficiently long to stand 
by themselves without leaving an im- 
pression of incompleteness. In an 
introduction, the editor makes a criti- 
cal analysis, elaborated at times to 
the verge of attenuation, of Arnold’s 
qualities as critic, writer, and thinker. 
We find in it much that is true, much 
that is well said, and due stress laid 
on Arnold’s shortcomings; but we 
regret not to find a clear statement of 
this indubitable fact, that since 1865 
no literary criticism worthy of notice 
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has been produced in England or the 
United States which has not shown, 
directly or indirectly, the effect of 
Arnold’s influence. Even writers who 
would chafe at being called his pupils 
have felt his spell. So, too, it may be 
thought that Mr. Gates has somewhat 
slighted Arnold’s power as a critic of 
British social conditions. To have 
marked out a new classification of 
social groups, to have described Phil- 
istines, Barbarians, and the rest in 
terms which endure and have become 
the common property of educated men, 
indicates power which a critic ought 
not to undervalue. If Arnold had 
done no more than define once for all 
the complementary characteristics of 
Hebraism and Hellenism, he would 
have made a permanent contribution 
to criticism, but he did much more. 
Weare surprised to find in Mr. Gates’s 
essay no mention of Literature and 
Dogma, that solvent which has oper- 
ated so effectively that now scarcely a 
week passes without producing some 
new edition treating the Bible as lit- 
erature. Arnold did not originate this 
movement, but in his Literature and 
Dogma he spread its principles before 
multitudes who had not previously 
submitted to it: To sum up, Mr. 
Gates does not give Matthew Arnold 
the credit which the facts warrant. 
He is a little too troubled, perhaps, at 
Arnold’s failure to embody his views 
in a series of dogmas, like the Thirty- 
nine Articles, or Euclid’s theorems ; 
such hard-and-fast systems are con- 
venient for academic purposes, but in 
the end they neither stimulate nor 
spiritualize. As far back as human 
experience runs, dogma has been of 
the letter, which killeth. 

— English Synonyms and Antonyms. 
With Notes on the Correct Use of 
Prepositions. By J. C. Fernald, ’60. 


(Funk & Wagnalls Co. : New York.) 
This manual deals with about 7,500 
synonyms and half as many antonyms. 
Its first point of excellence is the ty- 
pographical arrangement by which 
the reader’s eyes are enabled to find 
quickly what they are seeking. The 
root word is printed in bold-faced type 
in the centre of the page ; its syno- 
nyms are arranged alphabetically in 
columns just below ; then follows the 
page or half page of elucidation and 
definition, the words in question be- 
ing italicized ; at the end come an 
alphabetical list of antonyms and ex- 
amples of the proper prepositions to 
use. As to the main part of the work, 
we have found its definitions clear, its 
distinctions logical, its language com- 
pact. Mr. Fernald frequently illus- 
trates differences of meaning by quo- 
tations from standard writings. Ina 
second part, he has furnished a series 
of questions and examples for school 
use. A careful index of every syn- 
onym treated of completes the book. 
The study of such a work not only 
conduces to accuracy of expression. 
but necessarily trains the mind to ob- 
serve those delicate shades of thought 
by which truth can be recognized. 

— Addresses and Papers, by the late 
Edward Lillie Pierce, / ’52 (Roberts : 
Boston), bears the sub-title “ Enfran- 
chisement and Citizenship,” which 
fairly defines its range. It contains 
Mr. Pierce’s papers describing his life 
as a private soldier in Virginia and 
his work among the freedmen, — writ- 
ings which, at the time of their first 
publication, made a deep impression 
and deserve to be preserved among 
the permanent records of the Rebel- 
lion. Here, too, are many tributes to 
men who were his friends, George S. 
Hillard, George Wm. Curtis, Carl 
Schurz, John Jay, and Judge E. R. 
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Hoar. Good Citizenship is inculcated 
in half a dozen addresses, and histori- 
cal topics are dealt with in the “ As- 
sault on Fort Wagner,” “Marathon 
and Chattanooga,” and “The Town 
of Stoughton.” In “ Recollections as a 
Source of History ” we find much wise 
eriticism of material which historical 
writers are apt to overvalue, together 
with some instances — as in the pop- 
ular account of the Boston Tea-Party 
— in which untrustworthy hearsay has 
come to be accepted as fact. The 
volume had, we believe, the advantage 
of Mr. Pierce’s revision, and it will, 
with his “Life of Sumner,” form a 
fitting memorial of his ability as an 
historian and of his high standards as 
a citizen. 

— Parables for School and Home. 
By Wendell P. Garrison, 61. (Long- 
manus: New York. $1.25.) This is 
a book of unusual excellence. Mr. 
Garrison’s object is to present to young 
readers the cardinal principles of a 
manly, upright life in a series of famil- 
iar essays. He skilfully avoids the 
“ goody-goody” tone of most moral- 
ists who dress up the virtues so as to 
make them odious to healthy children. 
He does not deal in abstractions, but 
keeps close to the concrete by the use 
of examples from real life. Each 
essay has one or more anecdotes, which 
ought to teach the moral the writer 
wishes to convey. Then in the course 
of the book the child makes the ac- 
quaintance of a good many historical 
personages, he has his curiosity aroused 
on many elementary matters in art 
and science, and, above all, he has his 
reason constantly appealed to. Many 
short poetical quotations are brought 
in by the way. Nor should the make- 
up of the volume be passed by without 
praise. Gustav Kruell, the eminent 
engraver, has furnished many wood- 


cuts of famous men, scenes, and works 
of art ; so that the young reader’s eye 
is familiarized with the sight of fine 
objects. Such a book ought to have a 
wide reading, for it cannot fail to 
make a deep impression for good. 
Although it seems elementary, it 
might be read with profit and laid to 
heart by most adults. 


‘BOOKS RECEIVED. 


School-Boy Life in England. An Amer- 
ican View. By John Corbin, ’92. (Harper: 
New York.) 

English Synonyms and Antonyms. With 
Notes on the Correct Use of Prepositions. 
Designed as a Companion for the Study 
and as a Text-Book for the Use of Schools. 
(Standard Educational Series.) By James 
C. Fernald, ’60. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.: 
New York.) 

The American College in American Life. 
By Charles Franklin Thwing, ’76. (Put- 
nam: New York.) 

Poetical Sermons. Including the Ballad 
of Plymouth Church. By Wm. E. Daven- 
port. (Putnam: New York.) 

Modern English Prose Writers. By 
Frank Preston Stearns, ’67. (Putnam: 
New York.) 

Nineteenth Century Questions. By James 
Freeman Clarke, ’29. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston. $1.50.) 

The Colonies and the Republic West of 
the Alleghanies, 1763-1798. With full Car- 
tographical [lustrations from Contempo- 
rary Sources. (Part iii of ‘‘ The Westward 
Movement.”’?) By Justin Winsor, 53. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. $4.00.) 

Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature. Vols.iv andy. (Ginn: Bos- 
ton. $1.50 each.) 

The Interest of America in Sea Power 
Present and Future. By Capt. A. T. 
Mahan, A °95. (Little, Brown & Co.: 
Boston. $2.00.) 

State Control of Trade and Commerce by 
National or State Authority. By Albert 
Stickney, ’59. (Baker, Voorhis & Co.: 
New York. $2.25.) 

The Chultunes of Labnd. By Edward 
H. Thompson. (Memoirs of the Peabody 
Museum, Cambridge, vol. i, No. 3. $1.25.) 
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The Hawaiian Incident. An Examina- 
tion of Mr. Cleveland’s Attitude toward 
the Revolution of 1893. By J. A. Gillis, 
49, (Lee & Shepard: Boston.) 

The Adams Cable Codex. (Published 
by F. O. Houghton & Co.: Boston.) 

A Bibliography of British Municipal 
History. Inciuding Gilds and Parliamen- 
tary Representation. By Charles Gross, 
Ph. ). Harvard Historical Studies, vol. 
vy. (Longmans, Green & Co.: New York. 
$2.50 net.) 


Burke: Speech on Conciliation with 
America. Edited by Hammond Lamont, 
*s6. Athenaeum Press Series. (Ginn: 
Boston.) 


The Central Italian Painters of the Re- 
naissance. By Bernhard Berenson, 87. 
(Putnam: New York. $1.00.) 

American Ideals, and Other Essays. By 
Theodore Roosevelt, 0. (Putnam: New 
York.) 

Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By B. L. 
Gildersleeve, A °86, and Gonzalez Lodge. 
(University Publishing Co.: New York.) 

Children of the Night. By Edward Ar- 
lington Robinson. (R. G. Badger & Co.: 
Boston. $1.25 net.) 

Citizenship and Salvation, or Greek and 
Jew. AStudy in the Philosophy of His- 
tory. By Alfred H. Lloyd, ’86. (Little, 
Brown & Co. : Boston.) 

Parables for Home and School. By 
Wendell P. Garrison, 61. With 21 wood- 
cuts by Gustav Kruell. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.: New York. $1.25.) 

Dress and Ornaments of Certain Ameri- 
can Indians. By Lucien Carr. Reprinted 
from Proceedings of the American Anti- 
quarian Society. (Press of Chas. Hamil- 
ton: Worcester.) 

Old Virginia and Her Neighbours. By 
John Fiske, °63. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston. 2 vcls. $4.00.) 

The Critical Period of American His- 
tory. Illustrated with Portraits, Maps, 
Facsimiles, Contemporary Views, Prints, 
and Other Historic Materiais. By John 
Fiske, °6%. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Royal &vo, $4.00.) 

Rhymes. By Edith Leverett Dalton. 
(Damrell & Upham: Boston.) 

An Enemy to the King. From the Re- 
cently discovered Memoirs of the Sieur de 
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la Tournoie. By R. N. Stephens. 
Page & Co.: Boston. $1.25.) 

The Golden Treasury of American Songs 
and Lyrics. Edited by Frederic Law- 
rence Knowles, 95, (L. C. Page & Co.: 
Boston. $1.25.) 

Enfranchisement and Citizenship. Ad- 
dresses and Papers. By Edward L. Pierce, 
1°52. Edited by A. W. Stevens. (Roberts 
Bros. : Boston.) 

The Lady of the Lake ; The Sketch Bool:, 
selections; Robinson Crusoe, abridged; 
Knickerbocker Stories ; Evangeline; Enoch 
Arden, and Other Poems; The Alhambra, 
condensed ; Ninety-three ; Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast; Poems of Knightly Adven- 
ture; Ivanhoe, condensed ; Bulwer’s Har- 
old, condensed. (University Publishing 
Co.: New York. Paper, 124 cents ; cloth, 
20 cents.) 

Students’ Hdition of a Standard Dic- 
tionary of the English Language. Edited 
by James C. Fernald, 60. (Funk & 
Wagznalls Co.: New York. $2, net.) 

Report of the Commission appointed to 
inquire into the Expediency of revising 
and amending the Laws of the Common- 
wealth relating to Taxation. (Boston: 
State Printers.) 

Harvard Episodes. 
comb Flandran, ’95. 
Boston. $1.25.) 


(L. C. 


By Charles Ma- 
(Copeland & Day: 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 
NOVEMBER, 1S897-JANUARY, 1898. 
Meeting of Nov. 1, 1897. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received 
Oct. 29, 1897, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the additional sum of $271.27 
from the executor of the estate of 
Mrs. Sophia G. Burr, as the final pay- 
ment on account of her residuary be- 
quest for maintaining the Burr Scholar- 
ships. 


be sent to 
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The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $31.15, through Mr. J. H. Gardi- 
ner, Treasurer, to be added to the 
Child Memorial Fund, and the same 
was gratefally accepted. 

The resignation of Joseph James 
Curry, M. D., as Assistant in Patho- 
logy, was received and accepted. 


Meeting of Nov. 8, 1897. 

Voted that the gift of $300 received 
from Mr. W. G. Farlow, for cases for 
the exhibition of fungi, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $9.96, received 
from Mr. W. W. Goodwin, to be added 
to the income of the Charles Haven 
Goodwin Scholarship Fund, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $3, received 
through Mr. J. H. Gardiner, Trea- 
surer, to be added to the Child Memo- 
rial Fund, be gratefully accepted. 

Yoted that the sum of $1,847.71, 
received from Mr. William Hooper, 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Sol- 
dier’s Field Fund, to be used for the 
improvement of the Soldier’s Field, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the Corporation grate- 
fully accept from the family of Ed- 
ward Lillie Pierce, literary executor 
of Charles Sumner and his biographer, 
the precious collection of letters re- 
ceived by Mr. Sumner, and other 
valuable papers illustrating his life. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor F. G. Peabody for leave of 
absence for the academic year 1898- 
99, in accordance with the rules estab- 
lished by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted that the following persons be 
reappointed members of the Board of 
Examination Proctors to serve for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1897: Raymond 
Clare Archibald, A. B.; Walter Brad- 
ford Cannon, A. M.; Ralph Waldo 
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Cone, A. M.; Sidney Bradshaw Fay, 
A. M.; Charles Sumner Griffin, A. M.; 
Frederick Orville Grover, A. M.; 
Henry Barrett Learned, A. M.; Wil- 
liam Edward McElfresh, A. M.; Fred- 
erick Chase McLaughlin, A. M.; Her- 
bert Camp Marshall, A. M.; William 
Joseph Miller, A. M.; George Rapall 
Noyes, A. B.; Henry Lindsey Sanford, 
A. B.; Charles Edward Seaman, A. B.; 
Edward Henry Warren, A. M.; Harry 
White, A. M. 

Voted that the foilowing persons be 
appointed members of the Board of 
Examination Proctors, to serve for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1897: Joseph 
Dana Allen, A. M.; John Charles States 
Andrew, A. B.; Burtis Burr Breese, 
A. B.; Guy Stevens Callender, Ph. D.; 
Edwin Henry Colpitts, A. M.; Ed- 
win Rust Douglas, M. E.; Robert 
William Hall, A. B.; Vernon Freeman 
Marsters, A. B.; George Thomas 
Moore, A. M.; John Frederick Neal, 
A. B.; William Maxwell Reed; Alfred 
Dwight Sheffield, A. M.; James Sul- 
livan, Jr., A. M.; Frederick Clayton 
Waite, A. M. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1897: Arthur Bowes Frizell, A. B., 
in Mathematics ; Donald Frank Camp- 
bell, A. M., in Mathematies. 

Voted to reappoint George Carroll 
Curtis Assistant in the Geographical 
Laboratory for one year from Sept. 1, 
1897. 

Voted to appoint Charles Henry 
White Assistant in Geology for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1897. 

Yoted to place the Gray Collection 
of Engravings in the charge of the 
Director of the Fogg Museum until 
the further order of this Board. 


Meeting of Nov. 29, 1897. 
Voted that the gift of $25, received 
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through Mr. J. H. Gardiner, Trea- 
surer, to be added to the Child Memo- 
rial Fund, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100 received 
from Mrs. Howard C. Smith, to be ex- 
pended for the library of the French 
Department, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the sum of $34, received 
from Mr. Albert Blair, as a repay- 
ment interest of “ Exhibitions 
received by him while an undergrad- 
uate,” be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Miss Lucy 
Ellis for her gift of $2,000. received 
through Dr. H. P. Bowditch, for as- 
sistance in the Department of Physi- 


with 


ology and Pathological Bacteriology 
at the Medical School in 1897-98. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $15,000, given in accordance with 
the votes entered in the record of the 
meeting of this Board on July 12, 
1897, by the J. W. and Belinda L. Ran- 
dall Charities Corporation, $10,000 
thereof to be applied towards the con- 
struction of Phillips Brooks House, 
and $5,000 to be held as a permanent 
fund to be known as the John W. and 
Belinda L. Randall Fund, as provided 
in said votes. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received 
Nov. 27, 1897, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Miss Abby 
A. Bradley for her generous gift of 
$20,000 for establishing the William 
L. Bradley Fund, the income derived 
from it to be “expended by the Di- 
rector of the Arnold Arboretum in 
scientific investigation, to increase the 
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knowledge of trees,” in accordance 
with the conditions named in Miss 
Bradley’s letter, which was entered 
in the Corporation records of Sept. 
28, 1897. 

The following communication was 


read to the Board : — 
Nov. 22, 1897. 
To THE PRESIDENT AND FELLows or HARVARD 

COLLEGE : — 

Dear Sirs,—Iam requested by a client (who 
wishes to be anonymous in this matter) to offer 
on certain conditions a gift of money for the 
benefit of the Botanical Department of the Uni- 
versity. 

The donor’s primary purpose in making the 
ofier is to raise the dignity and compensation of 
the work done in connection with the Gray Her- 
barium, in order that the office of Curator, of 
which Dr. Robinson is now the efficient incum- 
bent, may be so important that it will always be 
attractive to men of high scientific standing. 
By this means it is hoped that the Herbarium, 
and the work in systematic botany which is con- 
nected with it, may maintain the high rank 
which they have hitherto held, but which they 
are in danger of losing on account of the slender 
and uncertain provision now available for their 
support. 

In addition to this the donor wishes the gift 
to be the occasion of stimulating other gifts, so 
that the funds necessary to put the Herbarium 
on a surer foundation may be secured. 

The donor offers to the University the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars, but on the following 
conditions : — 

First. That the sum be accepted as the partial 
foundation of a professorship, to be called the 
Asa Gray Professorship of 8)stematic Botany, to 
which shall be attached the office and duties of 
Curator of the Gray Herbarium, and to which 
the income of the gift now offered shall be ap- 
plied for at least thirty years. 

Second. That the University undertake to ap- 
propriate, for the yearly compensation of the 
incumbent of this professorship, in addition to 
the income which may accrue from this gift, a 
further annual sum not less than that now paid to 
the Curator of the Herbarium, namely, two thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty dollars; this condi- 
tion to be obligatory for thirty years. 

If it should happen at any time during the 
period just named, that by reason of other funds 
available for this professorship the income of the 
sum now given, or some part of it, should not be 
needed in order to furnish an annual salary equal 
to that usually paid by the University to other 
professors of the highest grade, then the income 
of this sum, or so much thereof as may not be 
needed to make up such salary, may be used for 
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the purposes below specified for the Asa Gray 
Memorial Fund. 

After the expiration of the period of thirty 
years the income of the sum now given may 
either be applied to the maintenance of the pro- 
fessorship as above prescribed, or, if your body 
should deem advisable, may be expended for the 
purposes below designated for the Memorial 
Fund, and the principal of the sum now given 
may then be consolidated with that Memorial 
Fund if your body deem it wise so to do. 

Third. This gift is offered on condition that 
a further sum of thirty thousand dollars be se- 
cured by or on behalf of the University, on or 
before Commencement Day in the year 1899, 
as a permanent fund to be called the Asa Gray 
Memorial Fund, the income of which shall be 
used for the maintenance of the Gray Herbarium, 
including salaries of assistants, purchase of speci- 
mens, and other expenses incidental to the sup- 
port and increase of the Herbarium. 

If the form of the offer and its conditions are 
satisfactory to you, I would cause the money to 
be deposited and remain within my contro] for 
the stipulated time, so that it may be available if 
the further sum shall be raised. 

I am with great respect, 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) J. B. WARNER. 


Voted that the Corporation will 
gratefully accept the generous offer 
on the terms named in the above com- 
munication. 

Voted to name the Herbarium at 
the Botanic Garden, which was the 
fruit of the labors of the late Profes- 
sor Asa Gray, the Gray Herbarium. 

Voted to appoint Henry Lee, Wil- 
liam Sturgis Bigelow, and Arthur 
Astor Carey, Trustees of the Museum 
of Fine Arts for one year from Janu- 
ary 1, 1898. 

Voted to appoint Basil Lanneau Gil- 
dersleeve Lecturer on Greek Comedy 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1897. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors in Operative Dentistry for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1897: Wal- 
ter Harris White, D. M. D.; Charles 
Edwin Parkhurst, D. M. D. 

Voted to appoint Thomas Franklin 
Currier Assistant in Cataloguing from 
Dee. 1, 1897 
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Voted to appoint Edward Skinner 
King Assistant in the Observatory 
for the remainder of the current aca- 
demic year. 

Voted to appoint as Proctors for 
one year from Sept. 1,1897: Francis 
Erastus Holiday, S. D.; Lewis Fer- 
nandus Crawford, B. S. D.; Edward 
Henry Warren, A. M.; John Fred- 
erick Neal. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1897: Allerton Seward Cushman, in 
Chemistry ; Daniel Francis Calhane, 
in Chemistry ; James Allen Butler, in 
Engineering. 

Voted to appoint Wallace Martin 
Lindsay Lecturer on Classical Phi- 
lology for the second half of 1897- 
98. 

Voted to appoint Allen Danforth 
as of December 1, 1897, to the new 
office of Comptroller, with a salary at 
the rate of five thousand dollars a year 
(including any salary which he may 
also receive after said date as Deputy 
Treasurer). The Comptroller shall 
hold office during the pleasure of the 
President and Fellows, giving no 
bonds. It shall be his chief duty to 
gather and arrange information re- 
lating to the property and business 
affairs of the University, and to the 
records thereof, and to report thereon 
in writing whenever requested by a 
vote of the Corporation, and at such 
other times as he shall see fit. He is 
also, when requested by a special vote, 
to act as an adviser to the Corporation 
in the matter of any plans or location 
for a new building. He is to have no 
executive duties, unless from time to 
time, by specific votes of the Corpora- 
tion, he shall be asked to perform some 
of the duties of a treasurer, or of a 
member of a building committee of 
the Corporation. As Mr. Danforth 
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is to have, as Comptroller, much of 
the work heretofore done by him as 
Deputy Treasurer, his name shall ap- 
pear in the Quinquennial Catalogue in 
the list of Treasurers, as heretofore, 
but with the title of Comptroller after 
the current academic year. 

Voted in consideration of Mr. Dan- 
forth’s long and very valuable services 
to the University as Bursar and as 
Deputy Treasurer during more than 
twenty-three years, he be offered four 
months’ leave of absence, with full 
salary, at such time as he may choose 


between January 1 and July 1, 1898. 


Meeting of Dec. 13, 1897. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $55, from Mr. A. B. Silsbee, Trea- 
surer, to be added to the Class Sub- 
scription Fund. 

Voted that the gifts of $400, re- 
ceived through Miss Marian C. Jack- 
son, $250 thereof being the first quar- 
terly payment toward the salary for 
1897-98 of the Instructor in the 
History and Art of Teaching, in ac- 
cordance with her offer of May 8, 
1897, and $150 for lectures on Manual 
Training, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $15, received 
through Mr. J. H. Gardiner, Trea- 
surer, to be added to the Francis James 
Child Memorial Fund, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. James 
A. Garland for his first quarterly pay- 
ment of $750, for the year 1897-98, 
toward salaries in the Department of 
Architecture. 

Voted that the copyright of the book 
entitled “Selections from the Latin 
Poets, with Brief Notes,” prepared by 
Mr. M. H. Morgan, Mr. A. A. Howard, 
Mr. R. C. Manning, Jr., and Mr. M. 
W. Mather, which has been given to 
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the Corporation by the authors, be 
gratefully accepted, and that the 
profits on the sales of the book be 
added to the fund in the Treasurer’s 
hands available for the purchase of 
books for the Classical Library. 

Voted that the Corporation will 
gratefully accept the copyright of the 
book entitled “ Brief Notes on Greek 
Elegiac,” offered by its author, Mr. 
M. H. Morgan, on the condition named 
in his letter that all future profits on 
the sales of the book shall be added 
to the fund in the Treasurer’s hands 
available for the purchase of books for 
the Classical Library. 

Mr. Hoar reported that, in his opin- 
ion, the Levina Hoar Scholarship can 
be used in the Graduate School, and 
his report was adopted by the Board. 

Voted to appoint Harris Eastman 
Sawyer, Ph. D., Lecturer on the Chem- 
istry of Fermentation for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1897. 

Voted to appoint Ernest Boyen 
Young, M. D., Assistant in Anatomy 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1897. 

Voted to amend the ninth statute of 
the University by inserting after the 
words “Master of Arts” the words 
“ Master of Science.” Voted to com- 
municate this vote to the Board of 
Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

Voted that the gift of $529.38 re- 
ceived from Mr. Charles F. Mason, as 
a repayment with interest of scholar- 
ship and beneficiary money received 
by him while an undergraduate, be 
gratefully accepted. 


Meeting of Dec. 20, 1897. 

Voted that the gifts received through 
Assistant Professor H. L. Warren, of 
$100 each from Mr. Arthur Astor 
Carey and Mr. E. Burgess Warren, 
$50 each from Mr. Charles A. Cum- 
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mings and Mrs. C. A. Cummings, and 
$25 each from Mr. E. R. Warren and 
Mr. Thornton Chard for books in the 
Department of Architecture, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of the copyright of ‘‘ Brief Notes on 
Elegiac, Iambic, and Lyric Poets,” 
ete., assigned to the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College by Mr. 
M. H. Morgan, in accordance with the 
offer contained in his letter of Dec. 4, 
1897. 

Voted that until further order of this 
Board the students of the New Church 
Theological School be allowed to use 
the Hemenway Gymnasium upon pay- 
ment of the usual locker fees. 

Voied to proceed to the election of 
a Librarian, whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that William 
Coolidge Lane, A. B., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this vote to the 
Board of Overseers, that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted that the title of Edwin Lin- 
wood Farrington, D. M. D., be changed 
from Instructor in Operative Dentistry 
to Assistant Demonstrator of Opera- 
tive Dentistry. 

Voted that the gift of $100 received 
from Mrs. George G. Lowell, to be 
used toward the payment of the salary 
for 1897-98 of the Assistant in An- 
thropology, be gratefully accepted on 
the conditions named in Mr. Francis 
C. Lowell’s letter of Dec. 14, 1897. 
Voted that the gift of $100 received 
from Mr. Francis C. Lowell, to be 
used toward the payment of the salary 
for 1897-98 of the Assistant in An- 
thropology, be gratefully accepted on 
the conditions named in his letter of 
Dee. 14, 1897. 


Meeting of Dec. 27, 1897. 
A communication from Mr. J. B. 
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Warner was read to the Board. It 
was thereupon 

Voted that if the sum of $20,000 
offered through Mr. J. B. Warner for 
the partial foundation of the Asa Gray 
Professorship of Systematic Botany, 
on the conditions named in Mr. War- 
ner’s letter of Nov. 22, 1897, and en- 
tered in the record of the meeting of 
this Board held Nov. 29, 1897, be 


paid over now, the President and Fel- 


lows will gratefully accept it on the 
further conditions that the interest 
thereon shall be added to the principal 
until Commencement Day in 1899, and 
that if the conditions named in Mr. 
Warner’s letter of Nov. 22, 1897, are 
not fulfilled, the principal sum, with 
accumulated interest, shall be repaid. 


Meeting of Jan. 3, 1898. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper, of New York, for her 
additional gift of $833.33 received 
Dec. 28, 1897, toward the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on account of the Draper Memo- 
rial. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received, upon the conditions named in 
the votes of this Board of November 
29 and Dec. 27, 1897, relating thereto, 
the sum of $20,000 through Mr. J. B. 
Warner, for the partial foundation of 
the Asa Gray Professorship of Sys- 
tematic Botany. 

Voted that the gift of $1,500 re- 
ceived from Mr. Henry F. Sears, for 
the Pathological Department Library, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the sum of $267.60 ad- 
ditional income received from John C. 
Ropes and others, trustees under the 
will of Dr. Buckminster Brown, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted to appoint William Morrow 
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McInnes, A. M., LL. B., Assistant 
Bursar from Jan. 1, 1898. 


Meeting of Jan. 12, 1898. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Wil- 
liam Belden Noble for her generous 
and welcome gift of $20,000 toward 
the endowment of the William Belden 
Noble Lectureship, under the terms of 
gift, as follows :— 


1. Mrs. William Belden Noble, of Washington, 
D. C., proposes to establish a foundation to the 
memory of her husband, which shall be named 
“The William Belden Noble Lectures.” To 
this end she gives $20,000 to the Corporation of 
Harvard University. 

2. The appointment of Lecturers upon this 
foundation is committed to a board of seven 
trustees. Those who have been asked by the 
Founder of the Lectures to serve in this capacity 
are Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard Uni- 
versity ; William Lawrence, Bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in Massachusetts ; 
Alexander McKenzie, Pastor of the First Church 
in Cambridge; George Hodges, Dean of the 
Episcopal Theological School; Francis G. Pea- 
body, Professor in Harvard University; George 
A. Gordon, Pastor of the Old South Church in 
Boston ; Alexander V. G. Allen, Professor in the 
Episcopal Theological School. 

The Board of Trustees shall be a self-perpetu- 
ating body ; but elections to fill vacancies shall 
be subject to approval by the Corporation of 
Harvard University. The Founder of the Lec- 
tures asks the privilege of suggesting names for 
vacancies in the Board of Trustees during her 
lifetime, these suggestions to be subject to the 
approval of the Board of Trustees and of the 
Corporation, and the further privilege of sug- 
gesting names of Lecturers, subject also to the 
approval of the Trustees. 

3. The Lectures shall not be fewer than six or 
more than twelve in number, and shall be given 
annually in the autumn, in the season of Advent, 
if possible. It is desired that the Lectures shall 
be closely associated with the Phillips Brooks 
House ; but if this should not prove convenient, 
then at such place in Cambridge as the Trustees 
may designate. Each Lecturer shall have ample 
notice of his appointment. The income of the 
fund shall be paid to the Lecturer when the 
manuscript of his Lectures has been delivered to 
the Trustees or to their representatives. It is 
desired that the Lectures shall be published 
within three months of their delivery. 

4. The object of the Founder of the Lectures is 
to continue the mission of her husband. It was 
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his supreme desire to extend the influence of 
Jesus as the Way, the Truth, and the Life; to 
make known the meaning of the words of Jesus, 
“Tamcome that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly.’’ In accord- 
ance with the large interpretation of the Influ- 
ence of Jesus by the late Phillips Brooks, with 
whose religious teaching both the Founder of the 
Lectures and he in whose memory the Lectures 
are established were in deep sympathy, it is 
intended that the scope of the Lectures shall 
be as wide as the highest interests of humanity. 
With this end in view,—the perfection of the 
spiritual man, and the consecration by the spirit 
of Jesus of every department of human character, 
thought, and activity, — the Lectures may include 
philosophy, literature, art, poetry, the natural 
sciences, political economy, sociology, ethics, 
history, both civil and ecclesiastical, as well as 
theology and the more direct interests of the 
religious life. Beyond asympathy with the pur- 
pose of the Lectures as thus defined, no restric- 
tion is placed upon the Lecturer. 

5. In order to manifest and promote the pur- 
pose of the Lectures, it is suggested that they 
be preceded and followed by prayer. But this 
suggestion is left to the judgment of the Trus- 
tees. 

6. If, for unavoidable reasons, there is failure 
in any year to secure a Lecturer, or the Lecturer 
should be unable to fulfil his appointment, or it 
should be deemed wise in the judgment of the 
Trustees in any year to omit the delivery of the 
Lectures, the income of the fund for said year 
shall be added to the fund. Should the fund be 
thus augmented in the course of time to $30,000, 
it is left to the judgment of the Trustees, with 
the approval of the Corporation, to determine 
whether there be any further increase of the 
fund. If, after the fund has reached the sum of 
$30,000, it should be decided not to add the in- 
come to it of any year thereafter in which, for 
wise or necessary reasons in the judgment of the 
Trustees, the Lectures are omitted, the income of 
said year is placed at the disposal of the Corpora- 
tion of Harvard University, to be used by them 
for any purpose connected with the religious wel- 
fare of the University, and whenever possible, in 
the name and to the honor of William B. Noble. 
But this provision, which recognizes the possibility 
of omission or failure to secure the delivery of 
the Lectures in any year, is not designed to nega- 
tive or qualify the provision which calls for the 
annual delivery of the Lectures, the securing of 
which the Founder trusts to the most earnest 
efforts of the Trustees. 

7. Each printed copy of the Lectures in each 
and every year shall contain a prefatory state- 
ment of the origin of this foundation and its 
purpose in the mind of the Founder, as given 
above in § 4, which shall be submitted to 
the Board of Trustees for their approval. This 
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same prefatory note shall also be sent to each 
Lecturer on his appointment. 

8. The copyright of each volume or series of 
the Lectures may be taken out in the name of the 
author, and he shall then be entitled to any pro- 
ceeds from the sale of his work, in addition to 
receiving the income of the fund. But should 
the fund be increased to the amount of $30,000 or 
upwards, as above provided in § 6, the copy- 
right may then be vested in the Corporation 
of Harvard University, and any income from the 
sale of copies of the Lectures may then go to said 
Corporation, to be used at their discretion for the 
religious interests of the University, as above 
provided in § 6. 

Voted to amend the first statute 
of the University by striking out the 
last sentence thereof and inserting 
“Peabody Museum of American Ar- 
chaeology and Ethnology” after the 
words “ Comparative Zoélogy.” Voted 
to communicate this vote tothe Board 
of Overseers, that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 

The resignation of Mr. Allen Dan- 
forth as Deputy Treasurer was re- 
ceived and accepted, to take effect 
Feb. 11, 1898. The Treasurer nomi- 
nated Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 
2d, to be Deputy Treasurer for four 
months from February 11, 1898, and, 
in accordance therewith, it was Voted 
to appoint Charles Francis Adams, 
2d, A. B., LL. B., Deputy Treasurer 
for four months from Feb. 11, 1898. 
Voted to communicate this appoint- 
ment to the Board of Overseers, that 
they may consent thereto if they see fit. 


BOARD OF OVERSEERS. 


VOTE TO EXTEND THE FRANCHISE. 


At the meeting on Jan. 12 it was 
resolved that in the opinion of the 
Board it is desirable that the right to 
vote for Overseers of the College, 
which is now limited by statute, be 
extended to such persons as have re- 
ceived from the College or University 
a degree of doctor of philosophy, doc- 
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tor of science, doctor of medicine, 
bachelor of laws, bachelor of divinity, 
civil engineer, master of science, bach- 
elor of science, doctor of dental medi- 
cine, doctor of veterinary medicine, 
or bachelor of agricultural science, vot- 
ing in Cambridge on Commencement 
Day ; and that a special committee of 
five, to be appointed by the president 
of the Board, be authorized and di- 
rected on behalf of the Board to pe- 
tition the legislature of 1898 for an 
amendment to chap. 173 of the acts 
of 1865, and the amendments thereto, 
and to take such further action as may 
be, in the judgment of the committee, 
necessary or desirable, to obtain an 
extension of the right to vote for 
Overseers as hereinbefore specified, 
provided that no persons who have re- 
ceived from the College any degree 
shall be entitled to vote for Overseers 
before the fifth annual election after 
receiving such a degree as the statute 
now allows. 

The vote on this resolve was taken 
by yeas and nays, and resulted as fol- 
lows : Yeas — President Eliot, G. B. 
Shattuck, Rawle, Bonaparte, Folsom, 
G. E. Adams, Williams, Lyman, Pea- 
body, Grant, Cheever, Higginson, and 
Gordon, 13. Nays — Treasurer Hoop- 
er, Lee, Weld, Storey, Morse, Hemen- 
way, Beaman, Green, C. F. Adams, 
Bacon, 10. 

President Lincoln appointed Messrs. 
Grant, Shattuck, Cheever, Lyman, and 
Gordon on the Committee, which has 
prepared a bill for the legislature. 

The opponents of the extension of 
the franchise criticised the Board for 
taking action before the result of the 
postal ballot was announced. A pe- 
tition, signed by about 150 persons, 
was presented to the Board request- 
ing it to stay proceedings. Accord- 
ingly, on Feb. 9, a special meeting of 
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the Board was held, at which the 
following resolutions were adopted :— 

“ Resolved that when this special 
meeting adjourns it be until Wednes- 
day, March 2, and that the further 
consideration of the matter be post- 
poned until that time. 

“ Voted that the Committee appointed 
to procure from the legislature a 
modification of the act of 1865, in re- 
gard to the election of Overseers, be 
instructed to take no further steps till 
further action of this board.” 


COMMITTEES FOR 1898. 

Elections. — Moorfield Storey, Ed- 
mund Wetmore, R. M. Morse, G. F. 
Hoar, J. J. Storrow. 

Reports and Resolutions. — Moses 
Williams, Francis Rawle, Augustus 
Hemenway, A. T. Lyman, E. P. Sea- 
ver, W. A. Bancroft, C. F. Adams. 

Divinity School.— A. T. Lyman, 
Wwm. Lawrence, G. A. Gordon, F. B. 
Hornbrook, Alexander McKenzie, C. 
F. Dole, A. M. Howe, Bradley Gil- 
man, George Batchelor. 

Law School. —C. J. Bonaparte, C. 
C. Beaman, J.C. Carter, R. M. Morse, 

Robert Grant, J. J. Storrow, L. D. 
Brandeis, J. B. Warner, H. W. Put- 
nam. 

Medical and Dental Schools. —G. 
B. Shattuck, S. A. Green, C. F. Fol- 
som, D. W. Cheever, H. F. Sears, 
Morrill Wyman, J. S. Billings, W. S. 
Bigelow, H. H. Sprague. 

Veterinary School. — G. G. Crocker, 
Augustus Hemenway, A. S. Bigelow, 
L. G. Burnham, G. G. Kennedy, S. A. 
Hopkins, J. A. Beebe, E. P. Beebe, E. 
D. Morgan, W. L. Pierce, J. E. 
Thayer, Rk. M. Burnett. 

Bussey Institution. —F. H. Apple- 
ton, Augustus Hemenway, Francis 
Shaw, N. I. Bowditch, C. M. Weld, 
Lawrence Brooks. 
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Library. —G. E. Adams, S. A. 
Green, C. F. Adams, Stephen Salis- 
bury, C. C. Smith, Julius Dexter, 
Elihu Chauncey, Herbert Putnam. 

Observatory. — T. J. Coolidge, E. P. 
Seaver, C. R. Codman, Simon New- 
comb, J. C. Palfrey, R. T. Paine, C. 
F. Choate, F. O. Prince, F. H. Pea- 
body, C. P. Bowditch, G. I. Alden, J. 
E. Davis. 

Botanic Garden and Botanical Mu- 
seum. — Henry Lee, H. H. Hunnewell, 
Augustus Lowell, J. L. Gardner, David 
Pingree, G. A. Nickerson. 

Gray Herbarium.—F¥. L. Higgin- 
son, F. H. Peabody, C. F. Sprague, 
G. G. Kennedy, N. T. Kidder, E. V. 
R. Thayer, E. F. Williams, E. H. 
Abbot, Walter Deane. 

Museum of Comparative Zoilogy.— 
C. F. Folsom, Theodore Roosevelt, F. 
L. Higginson, A. L. Lowell, Louis 
Cabot, D. L. Pickman, Wm. Brewster. 

Peabody Museum. — Augustus Hem- 
enway, F. L. Higginson, C. P. Bow- 
ditch, H. W. Haynes, J. W. Fewkes, 
C. J. Blake, G. A. Nickerson, S. V. 
R. Thayer. 

Arnold Arboretum.—T. L. Liver- 
more, S. M. Weld, Walter Hunnewell, 
G. W. Vanderbilt, H. G. Russell, M. 
K. Jessup, C. F. Sprague. 

Lawrence Scientific School. — RB. S. 
Peabody, Morrill Wyman, E. C. 
Clarke, E. D. Leavitt, John Lawrence, 
A. L. Rotch, C. H. Manning. 

Physical Laboratory and Department 
of Physics. — Francis Blake, Edmund 
Wetmore, T. J. Coolidge, Elihu Thom- 
son, E. D. Leavitt, F. P. Fish. 

Chemical Laboratory. —S.M. Weld, 
Wolcott Gibbs, Nathaniel Thayer, E. 
D. Pearce, Alexander Cochrane, Sam- 
uel Cabot, E. R. Squibb. 

Physical Training, Athletic Sports, 
and Sanitary Condition of all Build- 
ings. — Augustus Hemenway, Robert 
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Bacon, Theodore Roosevelt, C. F. 
Adams, 2d, G. W. Weld, R. F. Clark, 
Edwin Farnham, M. H. Richardson, 
Wm. Hooper, C. J. Blake, H. W. 
Putnam. 

The Administration of the University 
Chapel. — A. T. Lyman, Wm. Law- 
rence, G. A. Gordon, F. H. Johnson, 
H. N. Brown, S. M. Crothers, E. W. 
Donald, George Wigglesworth. 

The Treasurer’s Accounts. — Moses 
Williams, Robert Bacon, Francis L. 
Higginson, T. J. Coolidge, C. H. Par- 
ker, I. M. Spelman, J. C. Rogers, J. 


L. Gardner. 


FOR THE COLLEGE. 
Government.— W. A. Bancroft, S. 
M. Weld, Moorfield Stcrey, Robert 
Grant, D. W. Cheever, C. R. Codman, 
G. M. Lane. 


FOR THE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 

Semitic Languages. — J. H. Schiff, 
Stephen Salisbury, George Wiggles- 
worth, Isidor Straus. 

The Indo-Iranian Languages. — E. 
J. Young, G. F. Moore, E. W. Hop- 
kins, A. V. W. Jackson. 

The Classics. —G.M. Lane, Prentiss 
Cummings, H. W. Haynes, E. L. Bay- 
lies, E. H. Abbot, B. S. Ladd. 

English Literature. — H. E. Scudder, 
Robert Grant, H. A. Clapp, C. E. L. 
Wingate, T. W. Higginson. 

Composition and Rhetoric. —C. F. 
Adams, E. L. Godkin, G. R. Nut- 
ter. 

Germanic Languages and Literature. 
— Carl Schurz, C. E. Grinnell, H. W. 
Putnam, D. W. Ross. 

French. —T. J. Coolidge, J. T. 
Coolidge, Jr., Nathan Appleton. 

Italian. — W. R. Thayer, T. W. 
Higginson, W. C. Lane. 

Spanish. —G. B. Shattuck, J. R. 
Coolidge, Stephen Salisbury. 
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Romance Philology.— H. R. Lang, 
J. H. Smith, H. A. Todd. 

Philosophy. —G. B. Dorr, Wm. S. 
Bigelow, R. H. Dana, J. B. Warner. 

Political Economy. — A. T. Lyman, 
Henry Lee, T. J. Coolidge, J. L. Gard- 
ner, Howard Stovkton. 

Ancient History, Mediaeval History, 
and Roman Law. — H. H. Sprague, R. 
F. Sturgis, A. P. Stone. 

Modern History and International 
Law.— Moorfield Storey, W. F. Whar- 
ton, J. S. Russell, A. L. Lowell, W. 
G. Peckham. 

Fine Arts. —R. S. Peabody, F. P. 
Vinton, J. A. Garland, S. D. Warren, 
E. M. Wheelwright, Edward Robinson. 

Music.— H. A. Lamb, John Fiske, 
Arthur Foote. 

Mathematics. —G. V. Leverett, S. 
C. Chandler, Percival Lowell. 

Botany. — Walter Hunnewell, Na- 
thaniel C. Nash, Charles E. Faxon, H. 
C. Jones. 

Zoilogy.—C. J. Blake, E. G. Gar- 
diner, Wm. Brewster. 

Geology. —Charles Fairchild, G. P. 
Gardner, Raphael Pumpelly. 


THE TREASURER’S STATE- 
MENT. 


The following is a summary of the 
Statement of the Treasurer, E. W. 
Hooper, ’59, for the year ending July 
31, 1897. 

The net income on general invest- 
ments was $318,267.14, against 307,- 
531.03 for 1896; at the rate of 4.70 
per cent. as against 4.73 per cent. 

The total amount of gifts for capital 
account was $337,820.56, as against 
$197,615.65 in 1896. The gifts for 
immediate use amounted to $108,085.- 
35 ; in 1896, to $46,175.40. The in- 
vested capital was $8,963,053.30, 
against $8,526,513.67 last year. 
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“For the University, College, Law- 
rence Scientific School, and Library 
accounts, taken together, there has 
been an increase of income from more 
tuition-fees, and a large increase of 
expenditure, chiefly for instruction and 
for administering the Library. The 
year’s deficit of the Veterinary School, 
amounting to $5,487.34, has also been 
taken from the unrestricted income 
of the University. For all these pur- 
poses, it has been necessary to use the 
whole income of the Stock Account, 
and to take from the capital of that 
account the sum of $18,370.23, for the 
year’s deficit. For 1895-96 there was 
a like deficit of $9,426.05. 

“The Divinity School has had more 
income from the Bussey Trust, and a 
larger outlay, with a deficit of $1,305.- 
37. For 1895-96 there was a surplus 
of $413.63. 

“The Law School, with more tui- 
tion-fees, more income from the Bus- 
sey Trust, and a large increase of ex- 
penditure, chiefly for the improvement 
of Austin Hall, has had a surplus of 
$7,103.88. For 1895-96 the surplus 
was $21,378.97. 

“The Medical School, with more 
tuition-fees, has had a surplus of $2,- 
259.59. For 1895-96 there was a de- 
ficit of $5,335.88. 

“The Dental School has had many 
more fees, from tuition and from the 
Infirmary, much larger outlay, and a 
surplus of $1,881.03. For 1895-96 
the surplus was $3,447.90. 

‘““The Museum of Comparative 
Zoblogy has used all the income of its 
restricted Funds as required by the 
conditions of gift, but nearly all of 
the income of the Sturgis Hooper 
Fund has, since the death of Professor 
Whitney, been added to the capital of 
that Fund. The Museum has had a 
surplus of unrestricted income amount- 
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ing to $1,247.12. The sum of $5,000, 
paid from the College income of 1896- 
97, as a partial repayment of expendi- 
tures made by the Museum in previous 
years for the benefit of undergradu- 
ates, has been used to pay interest 
upon, and to repay in part, the prin- 
cipal of the advances from the Memo- 
rial Fund for the extension of the Mu- 
seum building and for the purchase of 
fossils. 

“For the general account of the 
Observatory there has been a surplus 
of $506.39. For 1895-96 the surplus 
was $3,780.89, from which $2,825.90 
was taken to pay an old debt. All of 
the income of the Boyden Fund has 
been used during the year for the 
work in Peru, and the large gifts from 
Mrs. Draper for the special research 
work of the Draper Memorial have 
been spent. 

“The Bussey Institution has had 
much more income from the Bussey 
Trust, a larger outlay, chiefly for re- 
pairs on the Mansion House, and a 
surplus of $810.41. This is in addi- 
tion to $3,990 received from insurance 
onthe Whitney Barns, recentlv burned, 
which must be used for rebuni'ding. 
For 1895-96 there was a deficit of 
$3,098.07. 

“For the Veterinary School, with 
much smaller receipts from its Hospital 
and Forge, and larger expenses, there 
has been a deficit of $5,487.34, in 
spite of gifts for immediate use, which 
have been spent. For 1895-96 the 
deficit was $2,459.23. Both of these 
deficits have been taken from the un- 
restricted income of the University, 
as the Veterinary School can no longer 
be allowed to borrow money.” 


Receipts. Payments. 
University......... $155,494.85 $104,803.26 
College....csscccee 604,497.90 573,612.01 
TAUIGEG. . 500000000 37,569.45 58,463.77 
Divinity School.... 37,074.56 35,625.43 
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Law School........ 94,950.89 84,335.45 
Medical School..... 138,665.70 135,519.44 
Dental School. ..... 30,544.18 28.209.59 
Museum of Com- 

parative Zodlogy. 27,596.00 21,970.14 
Peabody Museum.. 7,906.16 6,374.72 
Observatory........ 48,075.76 50,933.60 
Bussey Institution. 21,268.94 16,468.53 
James Arnold Fund. 7,385.53 7,016.26 
Arnold Arboretum. 10,064.30 10,529.72 


School of Veterina- 


ry Medicine...... 


23,499.40 28,986.74 


Bussey Trust...... 22,370.20 22,370.20 
Price Greenleaf 

ae 31,509.28 31,509.28 
Gray Fund for En- 

gravings........+ 753.17 432.18 
Woodland Hill 

So eee 332.43 1,393.26 
Daniel Williams 

See 769.62 644.19 
Sarah Winslow 

Ped... cccsccses 225.18 226.17 
Class Funds. 195.53 155.53 
John Witt Randall 

IG cs sc0nvccce 1,956.85 1,789.58 
Sundry Accounts .. 24,654.69 7,572.45 





$1,327 ,360.57 
1,228,941.50 


$1,228,941.50 





Balance $98,419.07 


Which is the net increase of the funds and 
balances, excluding gifts for capital account. 


1863. 


1866. 


1883. 


1889. 


1891. 


1891. 


MARRIAGES. 


Auguste Comte to Rosella La 
Faille, at San Francisco, Cal., 
Jan. 15, 1898. 

Leonard Wheeler to Elizabeth 
Bancroft Cheever, at Worcester, 
Nov. 23, 1897. 

Frederick Nichols to Sarah De- 
sier Pattison, at New York, 
N. Y., Dee. 28, 1897. 

Albert Fuller to Martha Wil- 
liams Crane, at Taunton, Jan. 
19, 1898. 

Francis Reginald Bangs to Anna 
Anderson, at Boston, Dec. 16, 
1897. 

Morris Black to Sara Layton 
Walker, at Indianapolis, Ind., 
Dee. 15, 1897. 


[1891.] Robert Jones Clark to Harriot 


Marriages. 


1891. 


1891. 
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Fitz-Gerald, at Brookline, Nov. 
18, 1897. 

Charles Balfour Darling to Effie 
Eugenia MacNaughton, at Salis- 
bury, N. B., Aug. 24, 1897. 
Angelo Hall to Margaret 
Gwynne Jones, at Plymouth, 
Pa., Dec. 6, 1897. 


[1891.] John Joseph Higgins to Mary 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


. 


1892. 


1892. 


1892. 


1893 


1893. 


[1894.] William Dodge 


1894. 


1894. 


Isabel Goldthwaite, at Somer- 
ville, June 30, 1897. 

Daniel Lawrence Hunt to Ruth 
Hancock, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
Nov. 24, 1897. 

James Arnold Lowell to Mary 
Wharton Churchman, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Dec. 2, 1897. 
Arthur Nye McGeoch to Caro- 
line Bigelow, at Milwaukee, 
Wis., Dec. 22, 1897. 

Maurice Hilger Wildes to Elsie 
Davis Stoner, at Columbia, Pa., 
June 22, 1897. 

Walter Jackson Brown to Les- 
ley Dillingham Bangs, at Win- 
chester, Dec. 27, 1897. 

Eugene Austinella Reed, Jr., 
to Addie May Phillips Ives, at 
Dorchester, Nov. 30, 1897. 
George Stephens, Jr., to Ellen 
Sears Willis, at Somerville, Dec. 
8, 1897. 

Edgar Francis Billings to Isa- 
bel Winship, at Allston, July 
17, 1897. 

John Edgar Eaton to Anna M. 
Hathaway, at Hudson, Jan. 22, 
1897. 

Flagg to 
Lucretia Parsons Taft, at Hol- 
yoke, Oct. 30, 1897. 

George Fred Rouillard to Ellen 
Maria Gooch, at Cambridge, 
Nov. 17, 1897. 

Charles Tilden Keller to Mar- 
ian Mandell, at Newton, Jan. 
12, 1898. 
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1894. John Daniel Logan to Minerva 
Shepherd Bromer, at New York, 
Oct. 27, 1897. 

[1895.] Herbert Franklin Jenkins to 
Annie Henszey Bradford, at 
North Abington, Oct. 6, 1897. 

1895. William Bicknell Noyes to Su- 
sie Ethel Dow, at Farmington, 
N. H., Aug. 19, 1897. 

1896. Henry Sturgis Grew, 2d, to 
Ethel Gertrude Hooper, at Bos- 
ton, Nov. 17, 1897. 

D. M. D. 1890. Arthur Judson Old- 
ham to Anne Beatrice Howard, 
at Hingham, Sept. 9, 1897. 

D. M. D. 1894. Arthur Jackson to 
Ella Louise Troup, at Brook- 
line, June 9, 1897. 


NECROLOGY. 


NovEMBER 1, 1897, TO JANUARY 31, 
1898. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
COMPILED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 
The College. 
1732. Thomas Tufts, b. 27 Feb., 1712, 
at Medford; d. at Greenland, 
N. H., 3 Jan., 1746. 
William Gordon Prince, b. 10 
Mar., 1803, at Boston; d. at 
Dedham, 20 Dec., 1897. 
William Augustus Davis, M. D., 
b. 17 Jan., 1819, at New York, 
N. Y.; d. at Winchester, Va., 2 
Jan., 1898. 
William Henry Thayer, M. D., 
b. 18 June, 1822, at Milton; d. 
at Lanesborough, 22 Dec., 1897. 
John Jackson Russell, b. 27 
July, 1823, at Plymouth; d. at 
Plymouth, 16 Nov., 1897. 
Charles Tufts Chase, b. 20 July, 
1827, at Kittery, Me.; d. at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 8 Nov., 1894. 


1823. 


1837. 


1841. 


1843. 


1847. 
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1851. Joseph Kirkland Greene Kit- 


1852. 


1854. 


1866. 


1867. 


1867. 


1873. 


1874. 


1884. 


1887. 


tredge, b. 4 Oct., 1830, in As- 
sumption Parish, La.; d. at 
Montvale, Bedford Co., Va., 15 
Sept., 1897. 

Charles Carroll Vinal, Rev., b. 
17 Sept., 1831, at Scituate; d. at 
Cambridge, 29 Dec., 1897. 
Marcus Cato McLemore, b. 10 
Feb., 1834, at Tallahassee, Fla.; 
d. at Galveston, Tex., 23 July, 
1897. 


5. William Henry Evans, Rev., b. 


9 Nov., 1831, at Cheltenham, 
Gloucestershire, Eng. ; d. at Suf- 
field, Conn., 6 Dee., 1897. 

. John Boies Tileston, b. 30 Sept., 
1834, at Dorchester ; d. at Bos- 
ton, 24 Jan., 1898. 

. Walter Hayes Burns, b. 9 Sept., 

1838, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 

Hatfield, Hertfordshire, Eng., 

22 Nov., 1897. 

Thomas Nelson, b. 4 Mar., 1845, 

at Boston; d. at Boston, 19 

Nov., 1897. 

Henry Boynton Parker, b. 5 

Mar., 1846, at Boston; d. at 

Baldwinsville, 24 Jan., 1898. 

Melville Stacy, LL. B., b. 28 

May, 1843, at Eliot, Me.; d. at 

West Somerville, 3 Jan., 1898. 

Charles Pearson Button, b. 6 

Jan., 1852, at Milwaukee, Wis.; 

d. at Milwaukee, Wis., 7 May, 

1897. 

William Royall Tyler, b. 12 

Dec., 1852, at Boston; d. at 

Quincy, 1 Nov., 1897. 

James Grahame Gardiner, b. 28 

Oct., 1860, at Croydon, N. H.; 

d. at New York, N. Y.,11 Nov., 

1897. 

Samuel Welsh Perkins, b. 6 

Sept., 1865, at Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

d. at New York, N. Y., 26 Jan., 

1898. 
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1890 


1894. 


1895. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1847. 


1847. 


1852. 


1854. 


1856. 


1863. 


1863 





. Charles Edgar Butler, b. 14 
April, 1867, at Silver City, 
Idaho; d. at Palo Alto, Cal., 20 
Dec., 1897. 

Marshall Newell, b. 2 April, 
1871, at Clifton, N. J.; d. at 
Springfield, 24 Dec., 1897. 
Francis Hathaway Cummings, 
b. 15 April, 1872, at Boston; d. 
at Dublin, N. H., 19 Sept., 1897. 
Joseph Robbins, b. 17 Nov., 
1872, at East Boston; d. at East 
Boston, 15 Oct., 1897. 

Walter Sylvester Soule, b. 14 
Dece., 1873, at Freeport, Me.; d. 
at Newton, 12 Nov., 1897. 
Harry Stout Roberts, b. 10 
Aug., 1874, at Camden, N. J.; 
d. at Bermuda, 27 Jan., 1898. 


Medical School. 
Dennis McGowan, b. 1819, at 
Ballyshannon, Donegal Co., Ire- 
land; d. at South Boston, 29 
Sept., 1853. 
John Joseph McGowan, b. 1823, 
in Ireland; d. at New York, 
N. Y., 1870. 
James Wardlee Hartley, b. 3 
July, 1828, at Darwen, Lanca- 
shire, Eng.; d. at Fall River, 2 
Aug., 1897. 
Horatio Nelson Ballard, b. 10 
June, 1827, at Dudley; d. at 
Horn Lake, Miss., 23 Jan., 
1888. 
Alexander McIntosh Parker, b. 
19 Mar., 1824, at Durham, Me.; 
d. at Deering, Me., 24 Nov., 
1897. 
John Morton Barnaby, b. 8 
Mar., 1832, at Cornwallis, 
King’s Co., N. S.; d. at Cale- 
donia, Queen’s Co., N. S., 16 
Oct., 1897. 
. Hugh Flournoy McNary, b. 15 


Necrology. 


1873. 


1888. 


1891. 


1895. 


1841. 


1845. 


1849. 


1850. 


1853. 


1853. 


1858. 


1856. 
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Jan., 1837, at Princeton, Ky.; © 
d. at Lakeland, Ky., 12 May, 
1897. 

James Joseph McDonald, b. 16 
Jan., 1852, at Cambridge; d. 
at Helena, Mont., 11 Nov., 
1897. 

Edward Augustus Welch, b. 10 
May, 1862, at Northfield; d. at 
Sutton, 30 Nov., 1897. 

Henry Vincent Donovan, b. 28 
Oct., 1868, at Lawrence; d. at 
Lawrence, 4 Aug., 1897. 
George Carroll Dolliver, b. 26 
Sept., 1869, at Gloucester; d. at 
Arlington, 30 Dece., 1897. 


Law School. 
Henry Crawford Dorr, b. 30 
Dec., 1820, at Providence, R. I.; 
d, at New York, N. Y., 12 Nov., 
1897. 
William Ayres Galbraith, b. 9 
May, 1823, at Franklin, Pa.; d. 
at Erie, Pa., 3 Jan., 1898. 
James Edward Macfarland, b. 
6 June, 1829, at Petersburg, 
Va.; d. at Washington, D. C., 4 
Nov., 1897. 
Micah Dyer, b. 27 Sept., 1829, 
at Boston; d. at Dorchester, 24 
Nov., 1897. 
Horace Barnard, b. 31 July, 
1829, at Charleston, S.C.; d. at 
New York, N. Y.,8 Nov., 1897. 
Erastus Worthington, b. 25 
Nov., 1828, at Dedham; d. at 
Dedham, 20 Jan., 1898. 
Linus Mason Child, b. 14 Mar., 
1835, at Southbridge; d. at Bos- 
ton, 24 Jan., 1898. 


Scientific School. 
José Francisco Carret, b. 5 Apr., 
1834, near Trinidad, Cuba; d. at 
Cambridge, 8 Dec., 1897. 
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Divinity School. 
1877. Charles Frederic Sinclair, M. D.; 
d. at Chicago, Ill., 6 July, 1893. 


Honorary Graduates. 

(S. T. D.) William Seymour 
Tyler, LL. D., b. 2 Sept., 1810, 
at Harford, Pa.; d. at Amherst, 
19 Nov., 1897. 

(LL. D.) Henry Drisler, b. 27 
Dec., 1818, at Staten Island, 
N. Y.; d. at New York, N. Y., 
30 Nov., 1897. 


Temporary Members. 


Compiled from such data as reach the Editor of 
the Magazine. Any one having information of 
the decease of any Graduate or Temporary Mem- 
ber of any department of the University is asked 
to send it. 


[1880.] Charles Sumner Taussig, b. 24 
Aug., 1857, at St. Louis, Mo.; d. 
at St. Louis, Mo., 2 Jan., 1898. 


Necrology. 
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[1898.] Edwin Warren Cutting, d. at 
Worcester, 14 Nov., 1897. 
[1898.] James Herbert Sprague, d. at 

Charlestown, 23 Nov., 1897. 

[L. S. 1846.] George Frederic Betts, 
b. 1 June, 1827, at Newburg, 
N. Y.; d. at New York, N. Y., 
18 Jan., 1898. 

[L. S. 1853.] Homer Nash Hibbard, 
b. at Bethel, Vt., 1824; d. at 
Chicago, IIl., 14 Nov., 1897. 

[L. S. 1891.] Herbert Alward, d. at 
Chicago, Ill., 21 Dec., 1897. 

[L. S. S. 1860.] Albert Ordway, b. 
1843, at Boston; d. at New 
York, N. Y¥., 21 Nov., 1897. 


Correction. 
Vol. vi, No. 22, p. 307. Omit 1884. 
John A. Noonan, recorded by mis- 
take. 





CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. VI, No. 22, 


. 270. The last item under 1872 belongs under 1871. 


. 270, col. 2,1. 1. For Camille read Helen. 
. 271. Under 1879, cancel item about St. John. 
. 282, col. 2,1. 7. For Lanetti read Zanetti. 
. 290, col. 1, 1.10 from bottom. For ’80 read ’79. 
. 307, col. 1,1.12. For Camille read Helen. 
p- 307, col. 2. J. A. Noonan is not dead. 
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